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LOVE IN THE HILLS 


CHAPTER I 


CarPTaIN GEORGE WarsBorouGH of the Royal Engineers 
looked at his watch. It was just four o’clock. He was 
returning from a long tramp in the hills above Coonoor. 
He had started out alone from the Glenview Hotel after an 
early breakfast with the intention of being back to lunch ; 
but as there was sufficient reason for prolonging his ramble 
he had allowed the time to slip by ; and four o’clock found 
him tired and thirsty at the gate of a solitary house on a 
outskirts of Coonoor. 

It was generally supposed that Warborough was on 
leave ; he was not connected with military duty at Welling- 
ton, nor was he attached to any of the Government offices 
at Ootacamund. He passed his time riding and walking 
over the hills. A good hand-camera was his constant 
companion, and he often carried a light rifle as well. The 
two suggested that he was merely amusing himself after 
his own fancy. 

On arrival he had called on the visitors and residents 
in Coonoor according to custom; he had also looked up 
the officers quartered at Wellington, the military station 
adjoining Coonoor. His social duties had even taken him 
to Ootacamund, twelve miles higher up, where he left his 
card and wrote his name in the visitors’ book at Government 


House. 
B 
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With camera slung over his shoulder and rifle under 
his arm he had been swinging down from the Kotagiri 
direction at a steady pace for the last hour. Tired as he 
was, he was not too exhausted to appreciate the rare beauty 
of the scenery. 

The path he followed turned and twisted, mounting 
the bare shoulder of a hill here and descending into the 
deep shadows of a shola there. The cool shade and subdued 
light came as a relief after the glare of the sun on the hill- 
top. Great stems of the forest trees reared their crowns 
of foliage high above his head, leaving space and room for 
flowering shrubs below. Trails of creeper, wreathed in 
pale purple blossom, hung in festoons from the boughs and 
linked the trees with the undergrowth of strobilanthes, 
wild laurel, and the mauve osbeckia. 

At the bottom of every valley ran a mountain stream 
over a course of water-worn stones and boulders. The 
limpid water was hidden under masses of tree-ferns and 
beds of moss, except when it passed over a slab of embedded 
rock or broke into foam against the grey boulders. 

Warborough was strongly attracted towards the 
jungle. It had a peculiar fascination for him at all times 
of the day. No matter what the hour, it seemed steeped 
in silence as he passed through it. As soon as he stopped 
he became conscious of the chorus of the woods and valleys ; 
the splash of water, the twitter of birds with occasional 
bursts into song, the rustle of foliage high over his head 
as the mountain breeze swept over the tops of the trees, 
the croak of a tree frog, the chirrup of a lizard, the humming 
of bees and whirring of cicalas. More than once he seated 
himself on a wayside boulder to watch and listen; and 
each time he discovered in the chorus a new voice that 
had escaped him before. 

Cooled and refreshed with his short rest he climbed 
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up the opposite slope and reached the summit of 4 sun- 
bathed hill shoulder, long since denuded of forest by 
ancient charcoal burners. From it he caught sight of the 
Hoolicul Droog, the magnificent mass that stands sentinel 
over the pass. Its precipitous walls of dark rock afforded 
no foothold for vegetation. Primeval forest, where never 
the foot of man had trod, covered its rounded head and 
clothed its feet. As Warborough looked at it, it was 
purpling under the afternoon sun, the blood-red shoots of 
the iron-wood trees giving a crimson tone to the ultra- 
marine ether. 

The heat was not only to be felt, but seen in the quivering 
waves that rippled over the wide valley of the pass. It 
was like the shadowy water of a dream sea, softening the 
tropical landscape and bringing its rich contrasts into 
harmony. The breeze that had blown down from the 
mountains in the morning was gone; and as Warborough 
pulled up at the gate of Chamra House he was acutely 
sensible of his desire for afternoon tea. His flask had 
been emptied at least three hours ago as he made a moderate 
lunch off biscuits. He had passed ‘by several brooks. 
The temptation to dip his cup in the stream was great, 
but he had resisted. Dysentery and fever lurked in the 
clear water for all its innocent sparkle. He had waited to 
reach a safer fount, but had not found one. 

As he stopped at the entrance to the grounds he leaned 
his arm on the top rail of the gate, keenly alive to the 
fact that in all probability tea was already laid in the 
broad creeper-covered verandah ; the kettle was boiling 
and the excellent scones, for which Miss Armscote’s cook 
was famous, were buttered and ready to be served crisp 
and hot. 

There was no reason in this case why he should resist 
temptation, except that he was not in calling kit; but 
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his acquaintance with Nonia Armscote and the lady with 
whom she lived was sufficiently intimate to warrant a 
request for tea. He opened the gate and passed through, 
carefully closing it behind him and securing it with a 
chain. 

The carriage drive curved round a high bank formed 
by a grass-covered cutting in the hill-side which hid the 
house from view, but not the garden and lawn. On the 
other side of the drive was a belt of shrubbery bordered 
by a broad flower-bed. Beyond the border and belt of 
shrubs stretched a tennis ground containing two courts. 
It was lower than the flower bed ; and when it was finished 
it was considered a triumph of skill to have made so large 
a terrace of level ground. 

It was Warborough’s nature to be deliberate in all his 
movements. He was rarely betrayed into haste, perhaps 
because he was a slow thinker. Having considered a 
question from all points, and made up his mind to a course 
of action, it took more than a little to prevent him from 
carrying it out. Determination backed by a quiet obstinacy 
brought attainment of his design when a less persevering 
man would have given it up altogether. 

He decided to go in and ask Nonia Armscote for a cup 
of tea; so he opened the gate and strolled along the drive 
as if he had made a call the chief object of his walk. 

Suddenly an obstacle presented itself that was quite 
out of his reckoning. A young bear, which he knew by 
name as Teddy, one of Miss Armscote’s many pets, pushed 
and nosed his way through the mass of rhododendrons and 
laurels which bordered the drive, slid rapidly down the 
bank and shambled into the middle of the path with 
snorts and deep breathings, barring the way. 

“Hello! Teddy, old man! What are you up to this 
afternoon ?’? said Warborough, expecting the bear’s 
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keeper to follow close upon his charge. He made a move- 
ment to pass. At the same time Teddy raised himself 
into an upright position, wagging his head to and fro with 
a gesture of cunning mischief; he seemed to say, “No; 
you don’t.” 

Warborough stood still, and the bear sat down on his 
haunches, relapsing into thoughtful contemplation of the 
visitor. As no keeper appeared Warborough made another 
attempt to slip by. 

** It’s all right, Teddy,” he said in a coaxing tone. “I 
won’t hurt you; just let me pass, there’s a good fellow! ” 

Once more he tried; Teddy was ready for him, and 
stood up obstructive and unyielding. 

Amused at the animal’s manceuvres Warborough 
adopted another method. Turning slightly he walked to 
the edge of the flower border, hoping to pass in that way. 
Teddy was not to be deceived. He shuffled after him in a 
rough, playful manner that had a species of devilry in it, 
and again barred the road. 

“Caught out that time!” murmured Warborough, 
keeping a wary eye on two furry arms furnished with 
sharp claws that were stretched towards him. “ Now, 
why wasn’t I trained as a B. P. Scout or a circus per- 
former ! it would have come in useful here. Shall have to 
invent another dodge.” 

Pretending to change his mind as to the object of his 
walk, he stepped on to the flower border, doing his best 
not to damage the plants. To his annoyance Teddy followed 
his example, shambling along parallel with him and causing 
havoc among the dahlias, fuchsias, and chrysanthemums, 
and crushing the carnations beyond recovery. 

“Look here, Teddy,” said Warborough, still apostro- 
phizing the bear. “ This is going a bit too far; we shall 
both get into trouble if we practise our ‘ Bostoning’ on 
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your mistress’s flower beds! Just stop it! and let me 
get by!” 

He raised his rifle as if to hit him with it, in the hope 
that the bear might be frightened. It had no more effect 
than if he had taken off his hat to the offender. Teddy 
scratched in the soft leaf mould as though he would make 
a comfortable lair for himself during this self-imposed 
“ sentry-go ” over his prisoner. 

Warborough was beginning to feel a certain amount. of 
annoyance. He wanted his tea; and he could not help 
being conscious that there was an element of the ridiculous 
in the situation. Of danger there was none; at any 
moment he could shoot him; but this would land him in 
difficulties with the bear’s owner, which was the last thing 
he wished to happen. To own himself beaten and to return 
to the road defeated and tealess was also an impossible 
course. 

“Very well! Master Ted! Let me tell you that you 
haven’t won yet! So long! my friend!” 

He retreated as if he were going to the gate; but after 
a step or two turned aside, and quietly pushed his way 
through the shrubs behind the flowers till he was hidden 
from the bear’s sight. He hoped that when once Teddy 
had lost sight of him he would forget his purpose and bestow 
his attention on some other matter. Warborough stepped 
down on to the tennis ground from which he knew there 
was a path to the house. 

He was just congratulating himself that he had given 
Bruin the slip, and was half-way to the point by which he 
hoped to escape, when Teddy burst through the yellow 
‘mimosa at the edge of the tennis ground, galloped after 
him with ungainly speed, and planted himself directly in 
his path. 

“Look here, you scoundrel ! this is past a joke. Get 
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out of my way!” cned Warborough, losing patience for 
the first time and speaking in an angry tone. 

There was no doubt of its result upon Teddy. He 
opened his mouth, showing a fine set of small white teeth, 
and stretched his arms out with a threat of coming to 
closer quarters. A hug from a muddy young bear could 
not be called a joke ; and as Teddy leaned further towards 
his victim there was no alternative but to back out of 
reach. The bear, having lost his balance, dropped on all 
fours, wagged his foolish head over his failure, opened his 
mouth again as if to express surprise, and shuffled a few 
steps forward. After a short consideration he decided to 
repeat the game, with the result that Warborough was 
again obliged to retreat a few feet. This continued the 
length of the court till Warborough found himself with his 
back against the wire netting at the end of the ground. 

Reluctant to hurt the animal, he had no intention all 
the same of allowing himself to be raked by the sharp 
curved nails, which were capable of inflicting nasty wounds. 
For the first time it occurred to him to call for help. 
Houssain, an old sepoy pensioner, employed by Miss 
Armscote as keeper to her pets, was probably dozing 
within hail. 

*" Houssain ! ” he called loudly ; and at once from the 
back premises of the bungalow came an answering shout 
of “‘ Sahib | ” 

Teddy heard it too. He was on the.point of hugging 
his new friend for whom he had conceived this sudden 
and embarrassing affection, but he dropped back on all 
fours. Sitting down promptly on his haunches, he assumed 
& pensive attitude of innocence, rubbed his jowl with a 
muddy forepaw like a huge overgrown tom-cat, and 
pretended to be unconscious even of the presence of the 


stranger. 
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Almost at the same moment Warborough heard a 
muffled laugh behind the wire screen ; and Miss Armscote 
appeared, trying hard to suppress her merriment. 

“Oh! Captain Warborough! I am so sorry that 
Teddy has been worrying you; but how quaint of him to 
corner you in that way! As I came down the hill I saw 
him stalk you right across the court ; it looked so funny ! ” 

Again her merry laugh rang out as she hurried round 
the screen to his side and caught her pet by the collar. 

Warborough smiled and raised his hat without the 
least touch of embarrassment; as if being stalked across 
a tennis court by a powerful bear cub was quite an ordinary 
occurrence. 

“‘ Good afternoon, Miss Armscote. I was passing your 
way and thought I would look in. Teddy met me in the 
drive and wanted me to dance the ‘ bunny-hug’ with him. 
My education has not been brought up-to-date, and I was 
just trying to convince him that it was not among my 
accomplishments when you arrived.” 

“Poor old Teddy! He didn’t mean any harm. I 
can’t think how he got loose this afternoon. Oh! here is 
Houssain! I am so glad you came in like this! ”’—then 
seeing him smile—“ I don’t mean I’m glad you’ve had such 
@ warm reception from Teddy ! ” 

The sepoy hurried forward and took charge of the 
bear. His touch was firm but gentle. A stream of apologies 
without any extenuating excuses for the animal poured 
from his lips; and then followed the usual torrent of 
abuse of the offender, who was properly cursed in Hindustani 
together with all his female relatives to the fifth generation. 
The bear abandoned his detached look of innocence and 
put on a solemn expression in which Warborough thought 
he detected fear. 

“ Don’t beat the animal,” he said, noting the expression, 
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“Ii any one is to be punished it should be the person in 
charge of the bear who let him loose. You don’t allow 
your pets to run wild in the compound, do you, Miss 
Armscote ? ”’ 

** Certainly not; Abdul, the dog-boy, should have been 
looking after Teddy. Where is Abdul?” she asked of 
Houssain. 

“ Gracious lady ! he has gone in search of the porcupine 
which burrowed a hole under the go-down door and escaped, 
the low-born pig ! ” 

“Oh! poor Porky! and its broken leg is still useless ! 
What shall we do? Lead Teddy away and chain him up 
till Abdul comes back and can take him for a walk in the 
jungle. Come along, Captain Warborough; you are no 
longer a prisoner. You deserve some tea after the bad 
treatment you have had.” 

She led the way along the path to the house. The 
air was filled with the scent of mimosa blossom and helio- 
trope. The homely sweet-william grew cheek by jowl 
with the gardenia, and the humble snapdragon lifted its 
spikes of yellow and orange flowers under the shelter of a 
flaming poinsettia. Balsams, zinnias and tawny chrysan- 
themums flourished under a hedge of plumbago, over which 
the blossoms of a crimson hybiscus pushed their way. 
Close to the house was a border of choice pansies, their 
solemn faces lifted in a steady gaze towards the sun; and 
in all directions roses grew rampantly, each after the manner 
of its habit, scattering petals on gravel and lawn and flower 
bed. 

“So a porcupine is the latest addition to your large 
army of pets? Now that must be a really nice animal to 
pet! I wish you would teach me how to tame a porcupine. 
Do you stroke it or scratch its ear, or what?’ said War- 
borough in his chaffing manner. 


ea Ses 


ees! ee ee 
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“Oh, well! I don’t exactly pet it as I would a kitten.” 

“Or take it on your lap! Hardly suitable for such 
attentions I should think. Why did you choose it ? ” 

“1 didn’t! it chose me! At least we were brought 
together by force of circumstances.” 

“Like a great many other things—and people,” he 
commented under his breath. 

“The poor thing was found among the artichokes in 
the vegetable garden with a broken leg. Periyar, the 
watchman, was furious because poor Porky had grubbed 
up half a row of his own particular artichokes. I have a 
strong suspicion that Periyar broke its leg himself with a 
stone. I don’t like that man, nor does Houssain.” 

“Why don’t you send him away ? ” 

“I can’t. He is paid by the landlord, and therefore he 
is not my servant.” 

** Ask the landlord to dismiss him.” 

**T have—more than once; but it is of no use. You 
see he has an interest in the place. His master pays him 
to look after the property by allowing him to cultivate 
a strip of ground between the garden and the shola; and 
he supplies the market at Coonoor with vegetables. I 
was sure that he had hurt the porcupine; that was the 
very reason I felt bound to take in the poor creature and 
nurse it. Houssian, of course, acted as doctor.” 

Warborough chuckled. “I should like to have seen 
Houssain operating on poor Porky.” 

“‘ There was nobody else to do it. I offered to help, 
but he said he could manage better with Abdul. It was 
the left hind leg.” 

* Left or right, I shouldn’t relish the task of having 
to set the broken limb of a strong active porcupine. The 
kindest thing to have done would have been to put it out 
of its misery.” 
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They were close to the portico of the house. She 
stopped and faced him. 

“Is that what you would have done if I had asked you 
to treat it ? ” she said quickly, her eyes upon his. 

** Probably,” then seeing an ominous flash, he added, 
“unless you had told me to spare its wretched little 
life.”’ 

“I should have ordered you to spare it as you valued 
my friendship.” 

“I am your most humble servant, as Houssain would 
say,” he replied with a laugh that did not cover the expres- 
sion of his eyes. Hers fell before his; but even so she 
rejoined— 

** You men are too fond of shooting and killing. I am 
sure you have been prowling in my sholas all the morning 
ready to fire at any beast or bird that might cross your 
pat 5 

‘*‘Didn’t know that they were your sholas; thought 
they belonged to Government.” 

‘Did you kill anything ? ” 

“* Made a fine bag! A village pig; a Toda buffalo; an 
old hill-woman and her best hen; a pie-dog; and I might 
have shot a fine Teddy bear; but I spared him for his 
mistress’s sake.” 

She laughed, and the serious lines that had suddenly 
gathered about her mouth at the thought of possible hurt 
done to the wild things in the jungle vanished. 

‘*No; but really ; did you see anything to shoot ? ”° 

_ “Not a creature ! ” 

** Then why do you carry that nifle ? ” 

*‘ Er—for protection,” he replied with a twinkle of 
amusement in his eye as he caught her glance of swift 
inquiry before she realised that once more he was 
chafling. 
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* Protection! how silly you are! What do you want 
to be protected from ? the jungle fowl and Nilgiri robins ? ”* 

“There are leopards.” 

“They won’t touch you if you leave them alone. If 
you wound one, of course, you must look out for trouble. 
It will be of your own making.” 

‘And bears!” he added with a rueful expression as 
he remembered Teddy’s recent overtures. 

“You mustn’t be too hard on Teddy. After all he was 
only trying to give you a warm welcome.” 

“‘T would rather have a warm welcome from some one 
else,” he said unblushingly, as he watched for the little 
flash that he knew would come. 

** How can you expect any welcome at all after the bag 
you say you have made! However, as you didn’t add 
Teddy to it, I'll let Auntie welcome you, and give you a 
lovely tea.” 

‘‘T’m sure she will be kind to a poor tramp dying of 
thirst. I haven’t had a drop to drink since I emptied my 
flask at lunch.” 

They reached the door of the bungalow which stood 
open. Warborough put down his rifle and camera, and 
followed her through the drawing-room and out on to the 
wide creeper-covered verandah where the tea was laid. 


CHAPTER II 


““Nonta, you are late. How do you do, Captain War- 
borough? Butler! bring tea quickly.” 

Having fired these three sentences at three separate 
individuals, Miss Mary Madersfield seated herself before 
the tea-tray with an expression round the lines of her 
mouth which was intended to indicate a resignation she 
was far from feeling. 

“Only five minutes behind time, Auntie,” replied 
Nonia in a propitiatory tone. 

Miss Madersfield was a well-preserved woman of fifty. 
Nonia’s guardian, Colonel Tredmere, had arranged that 
she should come out to India with his ward and remain 
there as long as she was required. 

*‘ Where have you been since lunch, Nonia ? ” she asked, 
as she busied herself with the tea. 

“In the jungle at the back of the tennis courts. Have 
some of this tea-cake, Auntie; it’s very good, isn’t it, 
Captain Warborough ? ” 

“* Excellent !”’ he assented with the warmth of a hungry 
man. “I wonder what is the attraction that lures you to 
the jungle in the hottest part of the afternoon,” a faint 
gleam of curiosity crossed his face. ‘It must have been 
something very important, a sick monkey or a disabled 
cat.” 

““T went to see my two blood-suckers. Poor dears ! 
The dogs worried them, and somehow they lost their tails. 
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I am nursing them in a large wooden box till they have 
recovered from the shock.” 

‘** Nonia is full of sentimental fancies,’’ remarked Miss 
Madersfield. ‘“‘ Lizards can drop their tails when they 
please. I don’t believe the dogs bit them off.” 

“ Dogs usually let blood-suckers alone. They bark and 
pretend to attack; but I don’t believe they touch the 
things,” said Warborough. 

“* Miss Armscote thought they were half killed, and she 
brought them into the bungalow,” explained Miss Maders- 
field in an aggrieved tone. “She wanted to make a 
hospital for them at the end of the verandah ; but I abso- 
lutely refused to allow it ; and begged her to take the horrid 
creatures away. ‘Put them anywhere you like outside,’ 
I said; ‘ but let it be nothing less than a hundred yards 
from the house. I draw the line at blood-suckers as 
pets.’ 39 

“‘ They’re harmless enough in spite of their unpleasant 
“name,” said Warborough. 

**No name is bad enough for creatures that are the 
descendants of antediluvian dragons and wyverns,” said 
Miss Madersfield with a rooted conviction hopeless to 
combat. “ Believe me, Captain Warborough, Miss Arms- 
cote would harbour a cobra if it suffered from toothache ; 
and she would give Houssain no peace till he acted as 
dentist to the invalid.” 

Both Nonia and Warborough laughed. “ How do you 
feed the things ? ”’ he asked. 

“‘ With flies and poochees of all sorts. I put down 
sugared papers and Cox and Box, as I call them, help them- 
selves.”’ 7 

“I think it is flying in the face of Providence to make 
pets of reptiles,” said Miss Madersfield, severely. 

“Dear Auntie, you mustn’t be so old-fashioned, you 
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must progress with the times.” She turned to Warborough. 
*‘T am doing my best to persuade Auntie that as we have 
no poor and no orphans and no slums out here we must 
keep our hearts warm by a practical kindness to animals.” 

Miss Madersfield’s features relaxed into a smile. “I 
don’t see how maintaining a Zoo will keep my heart warm, 
as you call it. It is more likely to put me into a lunatic 
asylum.”’ 

** You don’t understand. It’s not the actual Zoo that 
does it ; it’s the fact of being kind to something. Nobody 
sits still and waits for things to happen to them nowadays. 


Every one is helping on some cause or other. It makes | 


you forget all the little worries of your everyday life. If 
I were at home I suppose I should be slumming—no, 
that’s out of date—I should be supporting the Boy-Scout 
movement, or running a girls’ club, or starting an orphanage 
for aeroplanists’ children. Don’t you think, Captain War- 
borough, that if Auntie doesn’t want to help me in my 
league-of-mercy-to-wild-animals scheme, she might strike 
out a line for herself and find a Cause among the servants ? 
They often have such terrible colds, and fever, poor things, 
on the hills.” 

A rattle of hoofs diverted the attention of Miss Maders- 
field, and put an end to the discussion. The visitors were 
shown into the verandah, and came forward full of excite- 
ment over the news of their Cause, whichever it might 
be. It was evident in this respect that they were quite 
up to date. The Cause to-day was their own pleasure. 

*< We have just been to the committee meeting about 
the ball that is to be given by the ladies of Coonoor and 
“Wellington at the club; and we have come to tell 
you all about it,” said Maud Honington after greetings 
had been exchanged, and the visitors seated within reach 
of the tea-table. ‘“‘ You ought to have been there, Nonia.’’ 
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“Sorry I couldn’t manage it. Has everybody joined ? ” 
asked Nonia, handing the scones. 

“Yes ; I think all the women in Coonoor and Wellington 
have put their names down.” 

““The women!” exclaimed Miss Madersfield. ‘ You 
don’t mean to say that the women of the regiment—— ”’ 

** No, no, Auntie ; Maud means the ladies of the place,” 
said Nonia, hurriedly. 

“Yes; the ladies if you like, though the term is not 
the thing to apply to one’s friends, nowadays,” said Maud. 
“It’s all right, Miss Madersfield; we're not mixing the 
classes up here at present, though you may be pretty 
certain that it’s coming. What I wanted to tell you is that 
the committee has decided to make it a fancy dress dance.” 

“* A very good idea,” replied Nonia, who was included 
in the list of the “ women.” 

“Mrs. Oswald, our chairman, proposed that fancy 
dress should be optional,” said Pansy Cotheridge, who with 
her sister had come with Maud. 

“* Unless it is optional I shall not go,” said Miss Maders- 
field. 

“IT will make you a dress, Auntie. You shall be a 
‘poor thing,’ a dear woolly polar bear, an orphan, and I 
will be your nurse.”’ 

“I have decided to go as a pansy, my namesake,” 
said Miss Cotheridge. “I want you to let me have heaps 
of pansies, Nonia. Yours are the best in the place. I 
want to cover myself with them, hair and neck and bodice 
until I’m all pansies.” 

“It will take a good many to do that,” began Nonia, 
thinking of the raid such a request would make upon her 
bed of flowers. 

** Anyway, I should like as many as you can spare, I 
mean,” she replied. 
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*‘T want to go as the spirit of roses,” said her sister 
Ivy. “ Will you let me have some roses ? ” 

** Certainly, you shall have every blossom in the garden. 
What are you going as, Maud ? ” 

*“The queen of diamonds; and oh! Nonia, dear! 
will you be the bleasedest of old things and lend me your 
diamonds? You won’t want them if you go as a nurse, 
and I will take the greatest care of them. They will be 
the making of my dress.” 

“Of course you shall have them!” replied Nonia 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

Miss Madersfield was occupied with Warborough, and 
did not hear Nonia’s rash promise of the jewels. He had 
asked her where the path led that ran through the jungle 
at the back of the house, and who used it. 

‘This place is all hill paths,’ said Miss Madersfield, 
who rarely answered a question directly. “‘If you are 
not going up, you are going down hill. When I first 
came here I used to walk that way; but I dare not do 
it now. I have a weak heart, and I’m obliged to limit 
my walking to the tennis courts where the ground is 
level.” 

She rambled off into symptoms and signs which for 
years had seemed to indicate an imminent heart attack 
that never came. He heard her patiently, and as soon as 
he could get a word in he said— 

“Does it lead to a village on the other side of ths 
shola 2?” 

To which she replied that hill villages were the most 
evil-smelling spots in the world. She had once been to a 
Budaga village—no—she wasn’t sure—now she came to 
think of it, it was a Toda village or a Toda encampment ; 
and what with the buffaloes and fowls and dogs—half 
wild things and very savage—and children—— 

oC 
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“Is the village Budaga or Toda?” he asked, as she 
faltered for want of breath. 

“I don’t think there is anything to choose between 
those two hill tribes, they are all alike—ugly and un- 
savoury.” 

“Surely the Toda is a herdsman and the Budaga an 
agriculturist.” 

“I don’t care what you call them. I always try to 
avoid a Budaga when I see one coming up the road. His 
clothes are so often sodden, and from the look of them 
never washed.” She shuddered. “ You don’t know what 
disease germs those hill men carry with them. I have a 
weak throat; at this very moment it is relaxed. I always 
order my rickshaw men to run past a Budaga as fast as 
they can go.” 

“Do many natives use the path ? ” 

“I think the way natives prowl about private com- 
pounds in these days is disgraceful. I have no doubt 
that there are swarms of them hiding in the jungle behind 
us at this very minute, just waiting for what they can pick 
up as soon as they think no one is looking. They take good 
care not to let me see them!” 

There was a pause in the conversation, and Warborough, 
with the persistence peculiar to his nature, turned to Nonia 
and asked whether the village beyond the shola behind the 
house was inhabited by Budagas or Todas. 

*‘ There is no village,” she replied. 

‘Where does the path lead ? ” 

“To the open moorland on the top of the hill, and to 
Kotagiri if you strike across the plateau, I believe; but 
it is some miles away, and the path is very much over- 
grown.” 

The conversation returned to the subject of the ball, 
and Captain Warborough was questioned as to what 
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dress he intended to wear. Tea being ended a move was 
made. The three girls prepared to go on their way, far 
too busy, they declared, to be able to look at the Zoo. 
They had accomplished their object and secured a promise 
of flowers and jewels, which they knew would be kept, 
and they were anxious to make calls elsewhere and carry 
the news of the committee’s decision. 

** Maud will look very well as Queen of Diamonds. I 
have promised to lend her mine, they will suit her style of 
figure,”’ said Nonia, as she and Warborough watched the 
departing guests. 

“Never knew a woman yet whom diamonds didn’t 
suit,” he remarked. “ But won’t you want them yoyr- 
self 2” 

** Not if I go as a nurse. I suppose it wouldn’t do to 
take dear little Porky as my patient—that is to say if 
Abdul can find him. What a sensation he would create ! ”’ 
she said, her laughter burbling like the mountain stream. 
** Are you in a hurry? No? Then come and see my 
leopard cub. It takes the bottle like a baby, and is the 
sweetest duckiest soft thing in the world.” 

They passed through the garden, climbing up a path 
that wound through a wild shrubbery, and came out upon 
a level terrace fenced in with wild laurels and guavas, 
wattle, orange trees, and luxuriant briars bearing masses 
of small semi-double pink roses. A long shed that had 
been used in past days for cattle was partitioned off into 
what Nonia called dens. Here she kept her various and 
varying pete—for somehow or other they never remained 
with her long—with Houssain and Abdul as keeper and 
feeder of the animals. 

Immediately below on another terrace in the hill side 
stood the bungalow, accommodating itself to its situation, 
and spreading out lengthways. The back verandah looked 
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towards the forest-clad mountain that rose in magnificent 
sweeps upwards to a succession of bold headlands. In 
front of the house the ground fell away in undulations, 
and Coonoor nestled among its gum-trees on knolls and in 
little valleys, down to the very edge of the great cliff that 
frowned over road and rail in the ghat pass. 

Most of the dens were occupied or appropriated. In 
one a leopard cub was shut up. In another with a wire 
netting enclosure was a fierce-looking kite with a broken 
wing. A third compartment stabled a small timid jungle 
sheep. A young hill buffalo and a goat were browsing 
outside. They were tame enough to be allowed their 
liberty by day. 

Nonia stopped at the den of the jungle sheep, and opened 
the top half of the door. The creature stared at her with 
distrust. 

“Poor thing! it was wounded by a shot in the jungle. 
Houssain found it and brought it in. Have you seen any 
about ? ” 

“No; I didn’t come across a single jungle sheep to- 
day, and I walked twenty miles if I walked an inch.” 

‘You're on the look-out for them, though,” she said 
suspiciously. 

“T certainly keep my eyes open, if that’s what you 
mean. Yes; I’m on the look-out for all kinds of animals 
and birds.” 

** What for, if you don’t want to shoot them ? ” 

“IT might like to take one home—a jungle pig, for 
instance—and make a pet of it, teach it to do tricks, and 
trust, and all that. I don’t see why you should have a 
monopoly.” 

“Oh, nonsense! you're chaffing again |” 

“Well! if you must know—you’ll keep it a dead 
secret, of course ? ” 
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“Yes! yes!” 

He lowered his voice as he looked into her eyes. “I’m 
a photograph-hunter of the deadliest kind. I’m always 
trying to catch the game with my camera.” 

She looked puzzled. ‘“ But why this secrecy ? ” 

“The animals don’t like it. I was afraid that you 
would put up a notice in your sholas cautioning the beasts.” 

** How foolish you are! I don’t believe a word you're 
sayin g ! 33 

“Still doubting and distrusting me? I’m afraid your 
experience of our sex hasn’t inspired you with confidence 
in our good faith, Miss Armscote,” he continued, more in 
fun than with any serious intent. 

The swift dropping of her eyes, the abrupt movement 
she made towards the leopard’s den, and the slight 
heightening of colour left him with the impression that he 
had unwittingly touched a tender spot, had blundered in 
where the proverbial angel would have feared to tread. 
It was not a mistake for which he could apologize nor show 
any regret. He took the only possible course and turned 
his attention to the animals, carefully blind to the signs 
of pain. ° 

“It’s a fact, really, Miss Armscote. I'll bring the 
photographs if you will let me, and you shall see them for 
yourself,” he said. 

‘What kind of camera have you got?” she asked, 
quickly recovering herself. 

“I have two or three at the hotel. One of them is 
fitted with a telescopic lens—you know the sort of thing, 
don’t you ‘—it is like taking a picture through a telescope. 
It’s simply wonderful what you get with it. I took some 
jackals the other day beyond the Pykara Falls, and when 
I developed the plate what do you think I found ? ” 

“‘ That they were jungle sheep or sambur.”’ 
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“Not a bit of it; they were jacks right enough, but 
there was a leopard half hidden in a bit of jungle close by 
stalking the jackals. I had no notion the brute was there 
—nor had the jacks apparently, for they were playing 


“about just like dogs. I could barely make them out. In 


the picture they look as if they were only twenty yards off.” 

“Do bring the photographs and let me see them. 

Look at Tiglath Pileser. I think he must be hungry.” 
She opened the door of the leopard cub’s den. 

“ Tiglath Pileser! what a name!” 

* Don’t you think it is rather good ? ” 

** Never heard it before that I can recollect.” 

‘Not in church ? Now you have given yourself away, 
haven’t you ? ” 

“Have I? Oh! of course! He was an Assyrian 
Johnnie noted for his bullying of the Jews. How did you 
get this little beast ? ”’ | 

‘His mother was killed in a trap. Who set the trap 
I don’t know; but the poor thing must have suffered 
agony before it died. Houssain told me that the cub was 
growling and crying by her side. He brought it home, 
knowing that I would give it shelter.” 

*Houssain seems almost as soft-hearted as you about 
animals.” 

“He centres his affections on a grey monkey, which he 
loves as if it were his child. I’ve grown very fond of it 
too. It has been with us longer than any other of my 
pets.” 

She entered Tiglath Pileser’s den. The cub instantly 
retreated to the furthest corner and took up an aggressive 
attitude towards his benefactress. “Touch me if you 
dare!’”* he plainly said to the intruders. Nonia lifted 
him up in spite of certain feline threatenings, and passed 
her hand caressingly over the thick fur round the neck. 
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“* Ungrateful little brute!” said Warborough. “ Take 
care he doesn’t scratch. Look at his claws. They are 
already larger than any cat's.” 

“He is hungry and wants his milk. I wonder where 
Houssain is ? ” ° 

To Warborough’s relief she put the cub down, and 
they went outside to search for the keeper of the Zoo. 
He was nowhere to be seen. A lanky boy of fifteen in 
Muhammadan dress issued from the back verandah of 
the house and ran up the steps cut in the bank. He carried 
a large feeding bottle. 

“The tiger’s dinner, lady,” he said in English. 
‘‘ Houssain gave order to feed when the sun touched the 
top of the trees in the west.” 

*‘ Where is Houssain?” | 

** Gone to walk up the hill.”’ 

“* He has taken Teddy,” she remarked, glancing towards 
a large empty kennel with a chain attached to a strong 
post close to it. 

“Yes, lady; the bear walking too. Houssain plenty 
talking to Teddy for rudeness to this master.” 

*" Is he going to talk with a stick ? ” asked Warborough, 
his eyes upon the boy. 

“‘ Houssain never beats, sahib. He has other ways of 
speaking,’ Abdul replied, meeting the glance steadily. 

“He manages animals wonderfully without hurting 
them in the least,” said Nonia. ‘‘I have never found a 
wound or bruise on any beast he has handled. They seem 

to know by his touch that they must submit. Did you 
find the porcupine, Abdul ? ” 

“No, lady ; he done run away, carrying lame leg like 

basket, and nicely marching on other three legs.” 

“Where did you meet Houssain ? ” asked Warborough. 

‘My guardian, Colonel Tredmere, found him for me. 
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Houssain was in his oldregiment. He served as the Colonel’s 
orderly. I believe he is a west coast Muhammadan.” 

“A Moplah, probably, which would account for his 
skill with the jungle beasts. Professes to understand 
their language, doesn’t he ? ” 

She turned to Abdul, who stood by her side awaiting 
her order to feed the cub. ; 

“ What do you think, Abdul? Does Houssain under- 
stand what the leopards and bears say ? ” 

“* Yes, lady ; he knows all their talk; and what the 
kites say up in the clouds, and what the monkeys speak 
in the trees, and what the tigers want when they growl 
among the bamboos. He knows the talk of the trees 
when the wind beats them, and the talk of the frogs, and 
the small cry of the poochees in the grass.” 

** What is their talk ? ” asked Warborough, not a muscle 
relaxed in his serious face. 

The boy cast a swift glance at his questioner, and 
gaining confidence at what he saw there, he replied. 

“In the morning it is about food and water. When 
the sun is high it is sleepy talk, and by-and-by they tell 
news, the birds what they see and the beasts what they 
smell, and the trees what they hear from the wind.” 

“What does the wind talk about ? ” 

“It tells where the clouds are hiding, and when the 
rain will come, and the flowers tell when the sun will shine. 
Jungle plenty talking, sahib, same like people in the 
bazaar. Baby Tiger asking dinner, lady; shall I give 
milk ¢ ” 


CHAPTER III 


Warzsorouas glanced at Nonia, prepared for a smile of 
amusement ; her face was as serious as his when he listened 
to Abdul’s tale of the forest folk. 

** Now you understand why Houssain loves the jungle. 
He has taught me to love it too.” She turned towards the 
mountain that reared its forest-covered slopes behind the 
house. ‘It is because I love the jungle and all that it 
contains that I cannot tolerate the man who shoots and 
traps and kills.” 

“Some animals have to be killed, you know,” he pro- 
tested. “The tiger and leopard that go for the villagers’ 
cattle must be destroyed.” She laughed as she made a 
little movement as though to escape from the corner into 
which she was driven, and he continued. “ Tiglath Pileser 
will one day want that nice young bufialo for his birthday 
dinner ; and if you give him the chance he will take it.” 

“Tiglath Pileser is going to be brought up properly. 
When the village cows are about he will look the other 
way.” 

“Oh! will he? You will teach him to ‘trust,’ I sup- 
pose, when he sees a goat or a heifer, until you say ‘ Paid 
for!’ TI’ll tell you what to do. Make him a vegetarian, 
and there you are! Cattle, pigs, fowls, dogs, and village 
babies will all be perfectly safe.” 

“Oh! don’t be ridiculous!” she said, laughing again 
in spite of her effort to be serious. “ Look here! really 
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and truly! don’t you think that if animals have to be 
killed it ought to be done kindly, and not as sport ? ” 

His face was perfectly grave, but his eyes twinkled with 
fun as he replied— . 

“T have another suggestion for you. Shall I help you 
to establish a lethal chamber for the bloodthirsty beasts 
that won’t ‘trust’ when they smell cattle? Houssain 
shall invent some way of decoying them in. By-the-bye, 
does the old man ever have an urgent telegram calling him 
to the bed of a dying grandmother when you ask him to 
do these sort of things ? ”’ 

She turned away in pretended wrath. “Do be serious, 
Captain Warborough, and don’t talk any more of killing 
or dying. I suppose I’m idiotic on the subject. I always 
had a horror of death of all kinds. I can’t even bear to see 
a tree cut down. Have you ever been near a large tree 
that is being felled ? ” 

“Not lately. As a boy I used to watch the wood- 
cutters at work in my father’s coverts as they lopped off 
branches and cut away saplings. I don’t remember having 
any sentiment about it. On the contrary, I believe I used 
to yell with delight when an extra big branch came down. 
Boys are such heartless little wretches. They begin by 
killing flies and end by shooting tigers.” 

“ That’s because they are not taught better.” 

“It is never too late to learn. I shall be very glad to 
put myself under instruction if you will teach me. I can 
begin by helping you with Tiglath Pileser and—and—I 
might learn how to use the axe without hurting the trees 
if you will show me.” 

“Captain Warborough |—— I won’t talk to you any 
more | ”’ 

She moved away, and he followed her quickly. “I’m 
so sorry,” he said penitently. ‘‘ Do tell me about the trees, 
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We shan’t quarrel over those, I am sure, because I have no 
desire—I never had—to cut any down. It’s awfully hard 
work, and I hate work of any sort-—— ” 

“I’m sure you don’t!” she interrupted, looking at his 
well-knit sinewy figure, that could only have been built 
up by physical activity. 

“ Tell me about the trees.” 

“Once upon a time,” she began, relenting, “ there was 
an elm tree that I loved—— ”’ 

“ Glad it wasn’t a wild beast or a horrid sportsman ! ” 

“Now, if you interrupt me again I shall tell you 
nothing.” He made a gesture of obedience, and she went 
on. “I used to sit under it and watch the birds and 
insects. The wind came whispering through the leaves in 
summer, but in winter the wind sang a very different song 
as it scolded and moaned through the bare branches. One 
morning I found three men with axes, and they were hacking 
at the poor thing’s feet. They cut until they came to its 
very heart. Then it swayed and tottered and fell over on 
its side with a sharp crash that sounded to me like a death 
ery. Itlay quivering in every limb and leaf. The beautiful 
tree that had taken nature more than two hundred years 
to make was suddenly thrown down and killed. What 
could I do but run home and cry! ” 

“IT am afraid you let a great deal of pity, to say nothing 
of tears, run to waste,” he said softly. 

“* Now, when a tree dies in the forest it dies nobly and 
impressively. Have you ever. seen a tree come down 
without axe and rope ? ” 

“In a gale I have; more than once. I was within an 
ace of being smashed up by one under which I was 
sheltering.” . 

**T mean in adead calm. It rarely happens in England, 
where woodcutters are always on the look-out; but here, 
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where we have no woodmen, a great tree falls occasionally 
by itself for no other reason than ripe old age.” 

“Ever seen one come down?” he asked, watching 
her face with its constant change of expression as she told 
her tale. He could have listened contentedly until the 
tropical sky was studded with stars. 

“Yes; it was on the Droog. You know, don’t you ? 
that I often make excursions into the jungle with Houssain. 
I ride and he walks. We take the syce and a coolie to 
carry the lunch and help if the path wants clearing. About 
two months ago—before you came up to the hills—we went 
to the top of the Droog.” 

She looked across Coonoor at the mountain shrouded in 
deep purple shade as the sun dropped towards the western 
horizon. 

“‘ The great stones still remain which were said to have 
been taken up by Haider Ali’s orders for the building of a 
fort. He carried out his design; the fort was built, and 
some Englishmen were imprisoned there. Others he is 
said to have thrown over the precipices into the forest 
below to be eaten by wild beasts.” 

“Nasty trick, that,’ commented Warborough. 
** Wouldn’t give a fellow much chance of escape.” 

“It won’t bear thinking about,” she replied with a 
shudder. “I found it bad enough just trying to realige 
the life that those poor prisoners led. It must have been 
so hopeless, so lonely. The clouds gathered round us soon 
after we arrived at the top. I didn’t mind, but I could see 
that Houssain didn’t lke it at all. He was afraid we 
shouldn’t get back that evening. Have you ever been up 
the Droog ? ” 

“Not yet; I hope to go before long. I want to see 
that old fort. Is it inhabited ? ” 

* Rather not! Only the foundations remain. Even 
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if there was a building, it would be difficult to get up supplies 
except at an enormous expense ; and the streams would be 
simply poison with all that jungle about.” 

** Tell me about the tree.” 

“The forest on the Droog is primeval; it has never 
been felled nor burned. The trees are of all ages, from the 
young sapling to the giant veteran. As I sat there on one 
of the blocks of masonry that had fallen out of position— 
the old Mahratta builders used no mortar—the mist dropped 
suddenly between the huge moss-green trunks like soft 
curtains of chiffon, and with it came a curious living silence 
that suggested an animate watchfulness in inanimate 
things. Houssain and the other two came close to where 
I was. They were as still as the. forest ; it seemed as if 
they were watching the trees and the trees were watching 
them through the mist.” 

“TI know; I’ve felt it myself; it’s quite uncanny,” said 
Warborough. 

“Perhaps the trees knew what was going to happen, 
and were waiting for it, as we might wait at the side of a 
dying bed watching for the last flicker. Presently the 
folds of mist melted away into nothingness. The trees 
stood out distinctly, great and small, as still as the rock 
on which the foundations of the fort were laid. Every 
leaf was wide awake and as alert as we were. In front of 
me at a little distance was an enormous grey-stemmed 
giant. It’s trunk was like the column of an old cathedral, 
rising eighty feet without a break. The branches, thickly 
hung with long fringes of old-man’s-beard, spread out 
from the same point. In its prime it must have carried a 
magnificent head of foliage ; but now it had very few leaves ; 
so many of its branches were dead.” 

‘Magnificent old veteran! It must have looked on 
when Haider was building his fort.” 
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‘Yes! and heard the voices of the Englishmen! I 
hadn’t thought of that! There wasn’t a breath of wind. 
Suddenly I heard 4 curious muffled sound as of something 
being ground and crushed ; not a sharp crack, such as the 
elm gave when its heart was torn in two, but a gentle 
groaning like the moan of some tired creature that has 
lived its life and spent its strength and is ready to drop 
out of the ranks.” 

** Weren’t you frightened ?”’ he asked as she paused. 

** Not in the least. It was all so natural. The tree 
sank back into the arms of its children, the younger genera- 
tion growing round it. I thought they would have been 
broken down, but they stood firm, though they were 
shaken a little as they felt the weight. A few twigs and 
bits of bark dropped. Not a limb was broken and scarcely 
a leaf was torn. It was a royal death, nothing less. If 
you go to the top of the Droog you will see the tree not far 
from -the edge of the jungle. I wonder if it has dropped 
to the ground yet ? ” 

** The next monsoon will bring it down if it hasn’t fallen. 
T’ll come and tell you after I’ve been up,” he said. ‘‘ Where 
did you get that young buffalo? It’s one of the hill sort, 
isn’t it 3” 

“Yes; a Toda buffalo. I bought it from a Toda boy 
who was forcing it along a rough hill-path when it was too 
weak to move. I’ve named it Basan, and the goat Capers.” 

While they talked Abdul had been busy. He had 
satisfied Tiglath Pileser ; given fodder to the jungle sheep 
and a large piece of meat to the melancholy kite; some 
boiled gram to the buffalo and a bunch of green leaves to 
the goat. He came up to Nonia and stood at attention 
making a military salute which had been taught by Houssain. 

“Done feed all missie’s brutes. Bear’s food got in the 
verandah.” 
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** What do you give Teddy ?”” asked Warborough. 

“ Boiled rice sweetened with native treacle. He loves 
sugar.” 

They moved down the steps; as they approached the 
back of the bungalow, two dogs came out, followed by a 
grey figure, which ran towards Nonia with an inarticulate 
murmur of pleasure ; and a black hand with a hairy arm 
took hold of her skirt. 

** Pishasha, where is your master? And why haven’t 
you gone with him ?” she asked kindly, as she patted the 
monkey on its head. ‘This is the only animal on the 
premises that I can’t call my own. I think I love it better 
than all the rest; perhaps because it has been with us 
longest.” 

“You said it was Houssain’s.” 

“Yes; he has a peculiar fancy for grey monkeys. 
When he first came We had one very like this. Something 
strange happened, and he had to get rid of it. A week 
later he brought this one home. It was a very dark brown 
when it came, but it has grown lighter and of a grey colour 
like the other.” 

Having greeted his mistress, Pishasha returned to the 
verandah. He took up a stick that was pointed at one end 
and began jabbing at a large gourd. Warborough watched 
him at work. 

“Clever little beggar! He holds the bit of stick just 
like a dagger, and is sticking the gourd for all the world as 
if he wanted to kill it. I wonder how he learned to do that ? ” 

“A monkey wouldn’t want any teaching. Pishasha 
has a reason for stabbing the gourd—a good one, too. He 
wants to get at the seeds. Look! his arm is through the 
hole! Here he comes to give me some of his treasure.” 

Pishasha darted out of his corner and was again at 
Nonia’s side, his cheeks and paws full of the seeds. The 
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servants standing in the verandah looked on; the monkey 
was a favourite with them. Warborough was thinking 
that it was high time he took his departure ; his visit had 
already extended far beyond the usual limit of an afternoon 
call; yet he lingered. 

i Suddenly from the distant forest high up on the mountain 
side came the sound of a harsh cry, hideous in its discordancy. 
It startled all alike. 

** ‘What is it ? ”’ asked Warborough. 

There was no immediate response. Nonia listened in 
silence. The monkey cowered by her side and drew the 
fold of her skirt over its face, letting the seeds of the gourd 
fall to the ground. The servants stood perfectly still as 
though their ears were alert for more. The two dogs that 
had come to welcome their mistress put their tails between 
their legs and retired into the house. The hoofs of the 
jungle sheep could be heard rattling against the sides of 
its prison house as it sought to escape. Again the sound 
was repeated. 

“It is like some one being murdered. I never heard 

such a fiendish noise. Do you know what it is ?”? he asked 
again. 
‘““No, I don’t think I do. I’ve heard it before. The 
servants say that it is a white devil. There’s a tradition 
among the hillmen that white devils are to be seen among 
the rocks in some of the lonely ravines. They are giants, 
and they guard treasure.” 

‘* What’s Houssain’s opinion? He ought to know the 
sound of every animal on the Nilgiris and Western Ghats ; 
and being a Mussalman should have little fear of Hindu 
devils.”’ 

‘‘ He has never happened to hear it. I have described 
it, and he says it must bea hysena. Now and then we have 
one wandering over the hills looking for a stray jackal or 
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@ jungle sheep. He says he has seen tracks in the direction 
of Dodabetta, between Kotagiri and Ootacamund.” 

The behaviour of the monkey and of the other animals, 
including the dogs, had not escaped Warborough’s 
notice. 

“Your beasts recognise the sound; they know some- 
thing more about it than we do; they’re afraid.” 

** Do you think so? It looks like it in Pishasha’s case,” 
she replied, glancing down at the trembling monkey at her 
side. 

After that second cry there was silence. The sun was 
sinking behind the hills, and Warborough made a move to 
go. She strolled by his side as he walked towards the 
gate. Unconsciously they both lingered on the way. 

‘Did you say that there was no village beyond the 
sholah ?” he asked, as they stopped at the gate. 

“* Not over there,”’ she said, nodding her head towards 
the hill from which the cry had come. 

** You know the country round about thoroughly ? ” 

*“* Thanks to good old Houssain, I know it better than 
most people, though I shouldn’t say that my knowledge 
was thorough. There are lots of places I haven't ex- 
plored.” 

“I’ve been doing a few sketch-maps of the country 
round Coonoor and Ooty. I should like to show them to 
you. You might give me some hints, as vou have been 
here longer than I have.” 

** On one condition ; that you don’t use the information 
I give you to hunt the forest creatures. They are under 
my protection, and I love them all as if they were my 
own.” 

** Including the tigers, of course ? ” 

“We have none down here. You must go the other 
side of Ooty to find tigers.”’ 

D 
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“What about the hyena? Am I to consider it as one 
of your beasts, and allow it to corner me like Teddy ? ” 

“It’s a stranger and an intruder. I'll give you leave 
to fire a shot over its head to frighten it away—that 
is to say if you ever come across it. No one has ever 
seen it, and Major Berringham declares that it doesn’t 
exist.” 

He unchained the gate. ‘‘ You ought to put up a notice 
‘ Beware of the beasts.’ ” 

* Or ‘ No callers,’ ’’ she amended, laughing. 

He held out his hand and retained hers a little longer 
than was necessary. There was also that in his eyes which 
supplemented the grip. With a catch in her breath she 
withdrew her hand and busied herself over the readjustment 
of the chain. 

“I must make the gate secure or Teddy may try to 
follow you home, From his behaviour to-day I think he 
has taken a great fancy to you. You wouldn’t break his 
heart by refusing his devotion. Poor Teddy! I am afraid 
it’s a case of misplaced affection.” 

“ Rather a terrible fate for a beast as well as a man,” 
he rejoined. 

** And for a woman,” she added involuntarily. 

Her eyes fell before his, and in their depths he read a 
sudden fear which he could not understand. She turned 
from him abruptly with a hurried good-bye. As he walked 
down the hill towards Coonoor it haunted him. He could 
not help puzzling over one or two incidents that had 
happened during his call, particularly the lurking fear in 
Nonia’s eyes. It seemed ever ready to spring up; and for 
some unaccountable reason it formed a barner, checking 
their fast ripening friendship. 

* * * * * 
An hour later Houssain returned with a very subdued 
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and obedient Teddy bear. Teddy bore no bruise from un- 
kind blows. His leader had not touched him. He had 
talked to him seriously during the walk in his own fashion, 
and there the matter had ended. Teddy was not likely to 


forget it even in the enjoyment of his supper of sweetened 
rice. 


w~» 


CHAPTER IV 


Coonoor is the most perfect hill station in India; easily 
reached by rail; an equable climate, with no extremes 
of heat or cold ; comfortable houses, good roads, beautiful 
flowers and magnificent scenery. It is not a difficult matter 
for human nature to be content in such a place; and resi- 
dents as well as visitors feel the glamour of the peaceful 
backwater. Only twelve miles further up the hills les 
Ootacamund, where the Governor of Madras and his staff 
are in constant evidence for five months of the year. There 
the presence of the “ House Party ”’ gives a brilliancy and 
impetus to social functions never to be found at Coonoor, 
for which the sociable little station is truly grateful in its 
secret heart. 

Only two miles distant is the military station of Welling- 
ton, where a regiment and details from other garrisons are 
quartered. 

Coonoor has its club, its library and public rooms; 
Wellington its racecourse and gymkhana ground. Between 
the two stations there is always something going on in the 
way of sport and amusement—polo, golf, dances, theatricals, 
and games. 

When Miss Madersfield and Nonia Armscote appeared 
on the scenes with Colonel Tredmere some two years pre- 
vious to Warborough’s visit, conjecture placed them among 
the visitors—an aunt and niece with sufficient money to 

36 
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live comfortably. It seemed quite natural that they should 
prefer the climate of the Indian hills to the fogs of England. 
As soon as they were settled the colonel bade them good- 
bye, and returned to his club in London. It could not be 
discovered that they were connected with any other Anglo- 
Indian family, past or present. Colonel Tredmere’s name, 
however, was all the introduction they needed; and in 
accordance with the custom of-the place they paid calls 
and joined in the amusements. Nonia did not play tennis, 
nor did she care for golf. She preferred to ride or walk, 
accompanied only by the syce and Houssain. The most 
persistent of inquirers had been unable to find any other 
reason for their choice of the hills than a natural preference 
for a sunny climate. 

Chamra House, the bungalow taken by Tredmere, was 
on the outskirts of Coonoor in the direction of Kotagiri. 
The ground was considerably higher than some of the older 
inhabited parts and possessed a bracing climate equal to 
that of Wellington. Virgin forest and wild uncultivated 
hills surrounded the premises on three sides. On the 
fourth, between the garden and the grounds belonging to 
their nearest neighbour, there was a broad stretch of rough 
country overgrown with low jungle. 

Nonia kept a couple of ponies; one to ride, the other 
to drive. Miss Madersfield’s conveyance was a rickshaw. 
It left her independent of horseflesh, and free to make her 
engagements as she pleased, without consulting Nonia. 
If it had not been for this, the elder lady would have found 
Chamra House dull and depressing. She was frequently 
to be seen at the club and in the reading-room, and was 
always ready for a chat. Those who hoped to extract 
information from her were usually disappointed, owing to 
her habit of never answering a question directly. Words 
flowed from her lips, and news of a sort might be gathered 
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as she talked; but it was never the particular information 
that was desired. 

“Where is Nonia this evening?’’ asked Mrs. Hon- 
ington, meeting Miss Madersfield a couple of days after 
Warborough’s unpremeditated call. 

“IT don’t know! I have no patience with her! always 
tearing about on her pony and out all day in the hot sun! It 
is very trying to the lungs, whether one is walking or riding, 
to be running up hill and down dale continually. I feel it 
myself in the small amount of exercise that Itake. Lver 
since I was a child I have had a delicate chest, and whenever 
I attempt to walk uphill I lose my breath entirely.” 

*‘ The elevation has something to do with loss of breath,” 
was the reply. “I suppose Nonia is quite strong. Is she 
like her father or her mother ? ” 

“The girls of the present day are a new product, as 
unlike their parents as they can be,”’ said Miss Madersfield. 
‘TI put it down to the queer marriages that have taken 
place. New-fashioned methods of education have had 
something to do with it. As soon as a girl gets into the 
twenties she takes up one thing or another and runs it 
violently, and calls it a Cause. She arranges meetings and 
sends out invitations to all her friends.” 

“You need not go unless you like,” remarked Mrs. 
Cotheridge. 

“If I have nothing else to do I rather like going. You 
get tea and chat. Oh yes; I always jom everything and 
pay the little subscriptions. I belong to the suffragettes 
and the sufiragists and the anti-sufiragettes because I like 
to hear both sides of the question—the antevivisection 
society and the National Service League. It is difficult 
to remember which is which ; but it doesn’t matter, because 
they are all spoken of as the Cause.” 

Mrs. Cotheridge and Mrs. Honington had both heard 
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about Causes from their own daughters, who each had a 
separate one of her own. Just at that moment Mrs. Hon- 
ington was interested to find out how Nonia spent her 
time, and whether she was likely to be attracted by a certain 
Major Berringham. She brought the conversation round 
to the point by asking if Nonia had taken up any special 
Cause. 

“T think the love of animals—to say nothing of reptiles 
—may be carried too far. One day just before we sailed 
for India I was walking with Nonia in London. She saw 
a dog shivering on a doorstep. She rang the bell and asked 
why the servant was so unkind as to leave the poor animal 
out in the cold. The girl said it wasn’t their dog. Just 
then the dog belonging to the house came rushing out, 
a nasty aggressive Irish terrier. It went for the other, 
and there was a terrible row. The owner of the dog on the 
doorstep was calling next door. She heard the tow-row, 
and came to the assistance of her pet. There was really 
an awiul scene. I walked off and pretended to be a 
stranger.” 

“ The best thing you could do under the circumstances,” 
said Mrs. Honington, sympathetically. “‘ Does Nonia ride 
out in the Wellington direction ? ” 

“The country all round about Wellington is overrun 
with soldiers. They may have been steady, respectable 
men in civil life before they enlisted, but in uniform, 
whether kharki or scarlet, they have a swaggering appear- 
ance which would keep me away from any place where 
they were likely to be met.” 

“‘Nonia doesn’t mind them, I dare say. It is very 
good riding ground, I am told, in the Dodabetta direction, 
the other side of Wellington.” 

“1 think the way the regiment goes about firing blank 
cartridges just anyhow between Wellington and Dodabetta 
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is really dreadful. It makes nding or walking most un- 
safe. Who knows whether a ramrod may not be left in 
a gun by a careless young fellow; and a ramrod is almost 
as dangerous as a bullet.” 

“They don’t use ramrods nowadays,” gently corrected 
Mrs. Honington. ‘‘ There is no danger from either the 
rifles or the men. It must be rather pleasant to see the 
manceuvres with the whole regiment out.”’ 

“‘Nonia is a very strange girl. She is very fond of 
animals and is always going into raptures over their 
beauty. I can’t see any beauty in a clumsy ill-mannered 
bear, or a blood-sucker without a tail, or even with 
a tail for the matter of that. She even admires the 
soldiers, and sometimes she can’t say enough in praise of 
a, hillman with his long springing walk, which never varies, 
whether he is going up or down hill. I never know what 
next she will bring home to pet and nurse.” 

“* Very trying for you, I am sure.” 

‘“*—with my weak nerves,”’ added Miss Madersfield, as 
she rose to depart. 

The distance between her house and the club necessi- 
tated an early start. The road being uphill, it took the 
rickshaw coolies twice as long to return home as to reach 
the club. After she had disappeared Mrs. Honington 
drew her chair nearer to her companion and lowered her 
voice as she made the next remark. 

“Miss Madersfield is the most tiresome person to talk 
to that I know. It is like picking up empty husks under a 
chestnut tree.” 

“* What were you trying to find out ? How Nonia spent 
. her time ?” 

“Oh! nothing? nothing! I should have been in- 
terested to hear what a girl of that kind with no occupation 
did with herself all day. She can’t be in the saddle from 
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morning to night. I might as well have tried to extract 
information from a punkah-wheel.” 

Mrs. Cotheridge accepted the disclaimer, although she 
was well aware of what her friend was fishing for. Major 
Berringham was one of the few eligible men on the hills 
and the owner of a motor-car, a fact that told a plain tale 
of private means. 

“Is Nonia her niece ?”’ asked Mrs. Cotheridge. 

“*T believe so; she leaves one to infer it.” 

“From something that Nonia let drop herself I was 
under the impression that there was no relationship. There 
is no family likeness between the two.” 

** Anyway, Nonia is said to be Colonel Tredmere’s niece. 
Did you ever meet him?” asked Mrs. Honington. 

“Years ago I knew him at Bangalore. He was com- 
manding the regiment. It was disbanded soon after he 
retired.” 

‘And Nonia’s mother must have been his sister. If 
you come to think of it, Miss Madersfield can’t be her aunt, 
for Colonel Tredmere was never married.” 

“So we have understood,” said Mrs. Cotheridge. 

** He always posed as a bachelor ; but Mrs. Ravenscourt 
told me that she believed Nonia was his daughter.” 

“His daughter! Well, why not?” rejoined Mrs. 
Cotheridge, who, to do her justice, was not a scandal- 
monger. “It is quite likely, and would account for 
many little things that are not very clear at present. 
If a man makes an unhappy marriage, he often keeps 
the fact of his marriage to himself, and I don’t blame 
him.’”’ 

“‘ Daughter or niece, it is said that he means to leave 
her all his money.” 

“In that case a man might go further and fare worse, 
for Nonia is a nice girl and good-looking into the bargain. 
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I’ve heard that she has money of her own, and is not 
dependent on Colonel Tredmere.” 

“Very possibly ; but whether that is so or not, Maud 
geays she is always pleasant to her, and very good-natured,” 
added Mrs. Honington, remembering the diamonds which 
were to be lent to Maud. 

Major Hugh Berringham, of the regiment stationed 
at Wellington, was at that moment under the same roof, 
seated in a lounge in the smoking-room. He had been 
indulging in a leisurely course of cigarettes and had 
skimmed the English papers which had arrived that day ; 
had chatted with three or four men he knew, and made 
the acquaintance of two new arrivals. 

He was popular with everybody, friendly in manner and 
inclined to be sociable if it gave him little or no trouble. 
He possessed an easy temper, and was never heard to say 
an ill word of any one. The rank and file of the regiment 
liked him too, though they did not consider him a particu- 
larly smart officer. He was good enough in their opinion 
to keep the men up to the mark without any unnecessary 
WOITy, 

Having finished the number of cigarettes he allowed 
himself before dinner, he prepared to leave, moving without 
haste as he rose from his comfortable chair. At the same 
time Warborough, who had turned up late at the club, 
threw down the paper in which he had been absorbed 
and got up. He was not a smoker, but he had chosen the 
smoking-room because he only met his own sex there, and . 
could easily avoid conversation, for which he was not then 
inclined. He joined Berringham, and they passed out 
together with a nod here and there as a familiar eye was 
caught, and went into the verandah. 

Mrs. Cotheridge, with other visitors, was departing at 
the same time. On catching sight of Berringham, she 
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detached herself from her companions and placed herself 
in his path, stopping him as well as Warborough, who was 
close at his heels. 

‘Major Berringham, I want to tell you something. 
It is something that you ought to know,” she said, fixing 
him with her eye. 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Cotheridge! You are not going to say 
that I am to be excluded from the ball ?”’ he replied, with 
an expression of alarm that he was far from feeling. 

“No, no! You will get your invitation all right. The 
girls are busy at a committee meeting at Wellington this 
afternoon, making out the list of guests.” 

He heaved a sigh of relief. ‘“ Thank heaven for great 
mercies as well as small—— ” 

“TI wanted to tell you something about the regi- 
ment,’”’ she continued hastily and taking no notice of 
his fun. 

At the mention of the regiment Berringham’s face 
altered. Warborough made an attempt to escape, but 
he was hemmed in by a group of large cane lounges which 
could not be pushed aside without endangering the limbs 
of the crowd preparing to leave the club. 

“In what respect has the regiment been guilty of 
offence ? ” he asked in an altered tone. 

“My daughters were driving up the Kotagiri road a 
few evenings ago, and they met four of your men. Two of 
them were the worse for drink. The other two were just 
sober enough to help their companions home.” 

“Are you quite sure that your daughters were not 
mistaken ?”’ he asked gravely. 

** Quite; there could be no doubt about the state of 
the men.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Cotheridge, for telling me,” said 
Berringham in his politest manner. 
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“TI thought it only right that you or the colonel should 
know.” 

“Very good of you to think of it. It shall be inquired 
into at once. Good night. I must be off, as I have to 
pick up some of our fellows on the way.” 

Mrs. Cotheridge took the hint, and finding that her 
earriage had not come, retired to the drawing-room to wait 
for it. Berringham anathamatized her under his breath. 

‘Women’s eyes are the very deuce!” he said as he 
went down the club steps. 

“‘They must have been mistaken,’ remarked War- 
borough. 

“‘That’s the very mischief of it! They were right. 
The men were all four drunk, and got into trouble for it. 
Where the deuce they get the stuff is what puzzles us.” 

‘‘ Canteen, of course,” said his companion, his features 
devoid of expression. 

““No; we have proof that they don’t get it from the 
canteen.” 

“ Coonoor bazaar ? ” 

** 'We’ve got watchers there. I think every arrack shop 
is under police supervision.” 

“Perhaps they go to the new settlement round the 
cordite factory.” 

“All under close police surveillance too. No; it is 
from some other source, though I can’t tell you what.”’ 

He glanced at his companion and noticed the stolid 
look that said plainly he had no other suggestion to offer. 
Berringham beckoned to his chauffeur, who, with lamps 
lighted, was waiting for the signal, and the car drew up 
close to where the two men were standing. 

“We have our suspicions,” continued Berringham. 
“ The thing has got to be stopped, and I can tell you that 
the colonel is not taking forty winks over it. He has 
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stirred up the police at headquarters and asked for a com- 
mission of inquiry. I told him that he would have to write 
reams before he would get anything but a polite reply on 
official paper to the effect that they had had the honour 
to receive his letter.”’ 

** Is it in the hands of the police here ? ” 

“Oh yes; Lutterworth’s men are on the watch. But 
they have a heap of criminal work among the natives. 
His constables are natives and the inspectors mostly 
Eurasian. What we want is a European, who might be 
assisted by some sort of detective, also English; they 
would be able to get something out of our men themselves, 
In these days, however, when every department is so short- 
handed, we are not likely to have our request granted.” 

Berringham got into the car and closed the door with a 
bang. The chauffeur, who had sat like a blind and deaf 
image of stone at his wheel, came to life at the command 
to drive on, and started the car forward. 

Warborough stepped out into the compound. The last 
glow of crimson and orange was gone, and the sky was 
studded with stars. His servant was waiting for him with 
a lantern, ready to light him home under the gum trees that 
cast a deep shade over the road. 

Mrs. Cotheridge was still inquiring for her pony-carriage ; 
it seemed likely that she would be left alone in the deserted 
club to wait indefinitely. Seeing Warborough on foot, she 
hurried after him. 

*‘ May I walk home with you ?” she asked ; and without 
waiting for a reply she continued, “ Thank you so much. 
You will pass my gate on the way to your hotel. The 
carriage is not here. I suppose my daughters haven’t 
been able to get away from their meeting yet.” 

She gave him no opportunity of responding, and went 
On pouring out remarks as she followed the lantern. He 
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was quite content to listen. Although he might be able 
to chaff a girl like Nonia when no one was present, he was 
& man of few words where ordinary acquaintances were 
concerned. 

“You heard what I said to Major Berringham. It is 
rather sad the way the men have taken to drink since they 
have been at Wellington. They came with an excellent 
character, but the number of men who have been seen about 
lately the worse for liquor is quite alarming. It makes it 
most unpleasant for our girls to be riding and driving about 
by themselves.” 

“Yes,” assented her companion, with no more interest 
than common civility demanded. 

““A man when he has had too much beer to drink 1s 
stupid and helpless; but when he takes arrack he is no 
better than a lunatic.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Warborough. 

“T can’t help thinking that these men have had arrack 
and not beer. Where do you suppose they get it?” she 
demanded, glancing up into his face by the dim light of 
the lantern. She could distinguish nothing but the blank 
expression he so often wore. It gave no more promise 
of elucidation to Mrs. Cotheridge than it did to Major 
Berringham. All the same, she waited to hear what he 
had to say, and he felt obliged to give some sort of an 
answer. 

* Perhaps they buy it in the bazaar—if they don’t get 
it in the canteen.” 

“ Arrack is not sold in the canteen. I know that much. 
I also know that a man, whether English or Indian, can 
get horribly drunk for twopence if he takes arrack, and for 
another small sum he can get enough opium or hemp to 
make him dangerously mad. You know all about it, of 
course.” 
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‘Yes; I have always understood that it was so,” was 
the reply. 

** ‘You have never had anything to do with a large body 
of idle men like a regiment. Ht is astonishing how much 
mischief they can get into. I’ve heard my husband say 
that when he was with his regiment, before he was seconded 
for special duty, that he disliked going to one of these dull 
stations where there was nothing much to occupy the men, 
and that it was very bad for them. I think he would have 
preferred active service with all its hardships.” 

‘I don’t think I should go quite as far as that,” said 
Warborough. 

“You like your engineering work better than being 
with a regiment ? ” 

** Er—yes,” he replied, with the embarrassment of the 
modern man who has a personal question put to him un- 
expectedly. To divert her curiosity from himself he said 
with a ray of momentary interest, “ Where did you say 
your daughters met the men ? ” 

“On the Kotagiri road. They were coming down 
towards Wellington. I suppose you have the usual three 
months’ leave ?”’ said Mrs. Cotheridge, who was tired of 
the unpleasant subject of the soldiers and their excesses. 

*“I may be here more than three months, or possibly 
less. I haven’t made up my mind.” 

It was as well that he could not see in the dim light the 
slight scornful turn of the lip as she listened to his answer. 
She was questioning within herself whether he had any 
mind to make up. She failed to see that he was one of the 
products of the modern public school. By a wholesome 
process of snubbing he had learned not to express a half- 
formed opinion. Until the opinion was formed his mind 
was to all appearances a blank. The will remained sound | _ 
and intact. Action came only after careful consideration ‘\ ~ 
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and a balancing of the odds. Then the will being set in 
motion revealed a backbone of obstinacy and dogged per- 
severance which in Warborough’s case wrested success 
from the unwilling hand of the goddess of fortune more 
often than not. He was made of the stuff that has given 
England her soldiers and sailors, her police and her firemen, 
and the vast army of empire-builders in her colonies. 


CHAPTER V 


“@oop night, Captain Warborough; thank you so much 
for letting me have the help of your lantern. I should have 
been kept waiting a long time if you hadn’t befriended me.’* 

She thrust out a hand at him; he felt his own taken, 
held up and forcibly put back immediately as though it 
were & book being restored to its shelf. Mrs. Cotheridge 
turned into the gateway of the house she had rented for 
herself and her daughters for the season. 

** Wooden-headed creature !’’ was her comment as she 
stepped warily along the garden path lest she should tread 
upon a snake. “ Unless he has something else substantial 
to recommend him besides his pay, he is not worth another 
thought.” 

At dinner her daughters were profuse in their regrets 
at having failed to call for her. 

‘* Who brought you home ? ” asked Pansy. 

“Captain Warborough ; he was walking and had his 
man with a lantern. You were very late. Were you at 
the committee all the time ? ” 

“Every minute of it ; ever since half-past five. Things 
went smoothly till we came to the list of guests. Then 
Mrs. Oswald began to use her blue pencil. There was no 
real trouble till we got to the men.” 

“‘ What was the bone of contention ? ” 

“‘ Whether Mr. Pensax should be invited or not.” 

49 B 
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“‘ What would you have said, mother ?” asked Ivy. 

“‘T should have wanted to know something more about 
him before I gave an opinion. Who brought his name up 
as a guest ? ” 

“Maud Honington. It seems that she and her mother 
have taken a fancy to him.” 

“He’s awfully good-looking,” interpolated Ivy. “I 
don’t see why he should be left out.” 

“* How did Mrs. Honington come to know him ? ” asked 
Mrs. Cotheridge. | 

‘Maud met him at the railway station, and he helped 
her to find a parcel that was missing. He happened to be 
inquiring about some goods that he had ordered up for 
himself. Before she drove away he asked if he might 
call.” : 

‘What a queer thing to ask! If he is anybody at all 
of course he might call round. I am sure no one can accuse 
Coonoor of being exclusive; it’s the most sociable place 
in the world,” said Mrs. Cotheridge, who loved the little hill 
station, and came up year after year in the hot season to 
spend five happy months. 

“That was exactly what Mrs. Oswald said. She 
wanted to know whether he was in the military or civil 
service ? ”’ 

“Could Maud tell her?” inquired Mrs. Cotheridge, 
with a curiosity excusable in the mother of two nice 

irls. 
a She said he was up here on survey duty. That was 
how Maud put it. ‘Government survey?’ asked Mrs. 
Oswald. ‘No; he is working for a company,’ said Maud, 
as if she knew all about it. ‘ Prospecting!’ Mrs. Oswald 
suggested.” 

“‘Oh, mother!” exclaimed Ivy, her eyes twinkling 
with amusement. ‘“‘ You should have seen Mrs. Oswald 
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turn those large grey eyes of hers on Maud! ‘ Truth- 
finders’ I call them! She had to confess all she knew and 
all she didn’t know. I am glad that Mrs. Oswald is not 
my old Mum. I shouldn’t have a rag of a secret left if 
she were, and life wouldn’t be worth living!” 

Mrs. Cotheridge smiled as she replied, “‘ I am sure Mrs. 
Oswald would not enjoy being made the dumping ground 
for your confidences, Ivy!” at which there was a laugh, 
for it was well known in the family that Ivy’s confidences 
usually consisted of an expression of enthusiastic admira- 
tion for some member of the opposite sex. ‘‘ Well, Pansy, 
what else happened ? ” 

“‘ Maud ‘said that she believed he was prospecting for 
gold and mica. There seemed to be an idea of re-opening 
some old workings on the Nilgiris. Mrs. Oswald listened, 
though she was dying to get on with the lists; and when 
Maud had finished she said, ‘Oh! I dare say it’s all right ; 
but I think—don’t you ?—that we ought to give him the 
opportunity of calling on us first. It would put him in 
such a very awkward position if he had decided not to 
call.’ She began to read out the names on Mrs. Gresham’s 
list as if the matter ended there ; but Maud had no intention 
of letting it drop. She said that he was staying at the 
Glenview Hotel, and had brought up a perfectly beautiful 
horse and—and that he was awfully nice all round, Mrs 
Oswald was quite pleasant, but not to be moved an inch. 
She just mildly remarked that a beautiful horse and charm- 
ing manners were a recommendation and the right thing. 
‘But I think—don’t you ?—that we must wait till Mr. 
Pensax calls.’ ”’ 

Again Ivy laughed as she broke into the conversation. 

“You should have heard her diffidence and sort of 
I-defer-to-you tone when she said ‘I think, don’t you?’ 
All the time we knew she was adamant. Give me the old 
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Mum with her ‘ No, Ivy ; no, dear; NO! I can’t have it!’ 
and there would be some hope of getting one’s way in 
the end!” , 

Mrs. Cotheridge joined in the laugh against herself, and 
then asked how Maud took it. 

‘She looked just a little annoyed for a half-minute ; 
then as Mrs. Oswald turned once more to Mrs. Gresham— 
who is rather deaf, you know, and can’t hear unless you 
raise your voice—she decided to let it drop. There really 
wasn’t a chance of further discussion until the lists were 
finished.”’ 

“‘ Had Mrs. Gresham anything to say on the subject ? ” 

‘* She hadn’t heard half the conversation; and I don’t 
think she was interested in anything but the list of people 
she had made. Her list might have been all right thirty 
years ago, but it was impossible in the present day.” 

“What do you think, mother!” said Ivy. “The 
good old thing had put down all the Governor's staff 
at Ooty.” 

“I don’t see why some of them shouldn’t be asked,”’ 
said Mrs. Cotheridge, who approved of Aides as aclass. _ 

“Out of the question!” replied Pansy. “They are 
dears, the whole lot of them from the Governor downwards ; 
but we must draw the line somewhere. After all the club 
rooms have their limitations ; and if everybody belonging 
to Coonoor and Wellington turns up it will be a crush as 
it is. Besides, if we once begin with Ooty where are we 
to stop? We can’t invite the A.D.C.’s and leave out the 
visitors ; and if the visitors have invitations it would be 
simply deadly to omit the residents. The journey is 
nothing nowadays in a motor-car, and they’d come 
crowding down in their thousands if they had the 
chance.” 

“Yes, mother, Pansy is quite right. Of course it 
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would be fun to have them all; but it can’t be done. If 
Invitations are sent to only half, the other half would be 
howling for the committee’s blood.” 

“* Then the invitations are to be confined to Wellington 
and Coonoor. Was Mrs. Gresham annoyed at the cutting- 
down of her list ? ” 

** As soon as we could convince her of the impossibility 
she was as tame as a pet lamb; but it was twenty minutes 
before the dear old thing saw the necessity for the blue 
pencil, Then other names were considered and at last the 
list was finished. Mrs. Oswald rose to break up the 
meeting when Maud began again on the subject of Mr. 
Pensax. She said she hoped he was included, and that 
no difficulties would be raised because he didn’t happen to 
be known to the committee.” 

Ivy laughed softly. ‘“ You should have seen the grey 
truth-finders! They bore down on Maud like the lamps 
of a motor-car rounding a corner. I should have been 
terrified if I had been Maud.” 

Pansy continued. ‘“ Mrs. Oswald said, ‘I think, Miss 
Honington, that the general feeling is against inviting him 
at present. Acard can besent lateron. As I have already 
pointed out, the fact that he has not called seems to show 
a desire on his part to be left out.’ Maud rather startled us 
in her answer. ‘I know for a fact that Mr. Pensax does 
wish for an invitation ; he told me so himself; and what 
is more, I promised him one.’ ” 

“‘ What did Mrs. Oswald say to that ? ” 

‘She was quite as surprised as we were; but she took 
it very quietly, and put on her best smile, as if she was 
just going to ask Maud to dinner.” 

“IT must cultivate that smile,” said Ivy. “It’s the 
sort of smile to wear when an old colonel asks you to dance 
and you have to say no, for the simple reason that you 
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don’t want to make yourself ridiculous by playing about 
the ballroom in a mid-Victorian manner.” 

“My dear Ivy! the colonels out here are not old!” 
protested her mother. “They dance very well indeed ! 
much better than a great many of the younger men. 
Your father was always considered a good dancer, and he 
has kept it up as you know.” 

“Qh! Dad does his level best I’ll admit, and I’m 
proud of him. He wasn’t born yesterday, and is aware of 
his limitations. He chooses a decent old-fashioned partner 
who doesn’t mind dropping back into an obsolete style, 
and they don’t disgrace themselves; the world doesn’t 
expect anything better from them. But go on, Pansy. 
Mother is dying to hear if any sparks flew.” 

“Mrs. Oswald held out her hand to Maud, and said 
good night in her sweetest way, as if she were taking leave 
of her dearest friend. ‘ We will talk about Mr. Pensax at 
our next meeting, and perhaps by that time he may have 
made a few calls.’ ” 

** Maud will tell him to call on Mrs. Oswald, and that 
will smooth out the creases. I am glad he is coming to the 
ball. I think he is quite the best-looking man I’ve seen,” 
remarked Ivy in a confidential tone, as though she had 
imparted a great secret. 

“So you said of Captain Warborough when he first 
appeared on the scenes,” responded Pansy, frank and out- 
spoken, as sisters—the best of friends—usually are. 

** I remember your making that very same remark, my 
dear,” said her mother, “when you were ten years old 
about a new doctor’s assistant who was called in for your 
attack of measles.” 

“Oh! come, now, Mummy! your memory is not what 
it was! You're mixing things up horribly. It was my 
cousin Mary who fell in love with her doctor when she had 
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measles. That’s family history as any one will tell you. 

Don’t let this grow upon you or you will have to be sent 

home for a rest-cure, or a sun-bath-cure, or an open-air- 

cure ; and how shall we ever manage Dad without you ? ” 
* % * * * 

Nonia and Miss Madersfield had dined. The evening 
was chilly, for white clouds had crept up from the valleys 
to meet the wisps and whorls of vapour coming down the 
hills, and it seemed probable that there would be rain in 
the night. 

A bright fire of wood burned on the hearth, giving 
moderate warmth sufficient for the summer climate. It 
dried the air, and the room was pleasantly fumigated with 
the resinous eucalyptus logs that sputtered and crackled 
and burst into flames, leaping towards the chimney. 

Coffee had been served in the drawing-room as they sat 
in the dim light cast by the shaded standard lamp and the 
flickering fire. Nonia was silent and inclined to dream, as 
was often the case. Miss Madersfield fidgeted with her 
coffee spoon, glancing at her companion frequently. At 
last she broke the silence she could no longer keep. 

“I met Mr. Pensax this evening as I was coming home 
from the club. Has he been here to call ? ” 

“Not that I know of. I have seen nothing of him,” 
replied Nonia indifferently, punching the pillow under her 
head to rest with even greater comfort. 

“Were you at home all the afternoon ? ”’ 

“No; I went for a long walk up the hill. Abdul and 
Houssain came with me. We took Tiglath Pileser, Teddy, 
and Pishasha. It was such a lovely afternoon. I never 
saw the mountains looking more beautiful.” 

Miss Madersfield cared nothing about the mountains, 
and showed no interest in the constitutionals of Nonia’s 


pets. 
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“ Mr. Pensax was riding down the road. His horse was 
in a lather, as if he had been some distance.” 

* Did he know you ?” 

“IT think so; but I am not sure. He must be aware 
that you and I are living here.” 

“I dare say,” replied Nonia indifferently, as she raised 
herself to drink her coffee. She had a keen appreciation 
of the material pleasures of life. Her enjoyment of the 
good things that came within her reach was infectious, 
and her gratitude to those who conjured up pleasure was 
unstinted in its expression. Even the stolid old sepoy 
and his nephew, Abdul, both fatalist by inheritance and 
creed, were moved to little acts that would bring a sparkle 
of joy into her eyes and words of gracious thanks to her 
lips, only for the sake of her gratitude. 

“You don’t mind meeting Mr. Pensax? You won't 
refuse to see him if he calls? ”’ said Miss Madersfield. . 

“Why should I?” asked Nonia, settling herself back 
with luxurious comfort in the large armchair. She raised 
her eyebrows and looked at her companion, who was re- 
garding her with a troubled expression. ‘‘ He is nothing 
to me, and I am nothing to him—now,”’ she added as an 
afterthought. 

‘I have had a letter from Colonel Tredmere by to-day’s 
mail. He says very decidedly that it would be better not 
to renew our acquaintance with him.” 

Nonia remained silent for a few seconds as she focussed 
her wandering attention upon the subject. Then she gave 
a little laugh. 

** So he has written to you about Dick, has he ? Which 
means that he doesn’t altogether trust me. He is an old 
dear and means well, but—he doesn’t understand that the 
present generation refuses to make tragedies of its little 
mistakes. Tragedy, like drunkenness, is going out of 
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fashion. We bury our mistakes decently without any fuss, 
and write epitaphs over their graves! ‘ Here lies my first 
mistake : rest in peace, for experience bought is experience 
taught.’ ” 

“ Mistakes can’t be forgotten like that. Their conse- 
quences remain.” 

“* They can be ignored until one forgets that they have 
been made,” replied Nonia carelessly. ‘‘ By-the-bye, I 
have a suspicion that I have just made yet another.” 

*“ Qh, Nonia! what do you mean?” exclaimed Miss 
Madersfield, sitting bolt upright, and looking at the lithe 
young figure extended in the chair, feet upon the fender 
and arms thrown up above her head. 

“A very serious mistake, auntie! Tiglath Pileser 
rounded on me this afternoon in the jungle and tried to 
bite me! He’s getting on; growing up much too fast. 
I’m afraid I did wrong to adopt him; but he is such a 
darling when he is good that I can’t find it in my heart to 
turn him adrift.” 

“Or order him to be killed; that would be the best 
course,’ pronounced Miss Madersfield, taking up her 
knitting. “Then you might bury him and label him your 
last mistake—until you made another.” 

**Oh no, auntie! I couldn’t do that! I eouldn’t be 
so unkind! MHoussain says I mustn’t take him into the 
jungle. The trees and rocks talk to him, he declares, 
and make him want to run wild. The jungle calls. I 
can understand what Houssain means, because I can feel 
the call myself. It makes me want to run deeper and 
deeper into the forest and get away from mankind altogether 
—Europeans, I mean. I don’t mind Houssain and Abdul. 
They are jungle folk themselves.” 

Nonia was silent, lost again in thought. She had gone 
back in fancy to the jungle, her spirit responding to its 
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summons. Like Tiglath Pileser, she tried to bite the hand 
that held her in leash and be free. The mysterious inner 
recess of the forest—that will-o’-the-wisp which the wanderer 
is ever seeking but never attains—had been reached in 
fancy. She was no more a trespasser there than the 
leopard and the sambur. The palaces of the primeval 
forest were her own, hers and her companion’s; for she 
was not alone in her dream. A figure was by her side, and 
together they moved under leafy arches set with petals of 
rare colour that were the playground of glinting flies. 
Together they two listened to the sigh of the wind, the call 
of the hill-cuckoo, the whistling of the thrush and the 
cadences of the barbet. 

* Nonia, have you seen the English mail ?”’ asked Miss 
Madersfield, breaking the gossamer threads of fancy. 
“‘There’s a letter for you. The writing is Colonel Tred- 
mere’s.” 

With a faint sigh the girl rose and went to her writing- 
table. She brought her letter to the lamp and read it 
through twice as she stood in the circle of light. Then 
she folded the sheet and replaced it in its envelope. _ 

“Well?” Miss Madersfield glanced up from her 
knitting and let the pins drop on her lap. ‘“‘ Well?” she 
repeated, as her companion did not reply immediately. 

‘Colonel Tredmere seems more disturbed than ever. 
I don’t understand it. Last week he hinted at difficulties. 
This week he speaks more plainly. He wants me to come 
home at once; asks me to leave Coonoor on receipt of his 
letter and go to Colombo—why Colombo, I wonder ?—why 
not Bombay ? ”’ 

“* Because there are s0 many more steamers calling at 
Colombo than there are at Bombay,” replied Miss Maders- 
field, with something like impatience in her usually placid 
voice. 
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“* And take the first steamer home.” 

“Ah!” The ejaculation inferred that Miss Madersfield 
knew all about it, and had nothing to urge against Colonel 
Tredmere’s proposal. 

Nonia made a little movement, a habit she had, as 
though to shake herself free from a difficulty. 

**I shall not go,” she said at last. Then, as there was 
no response of approval she repeated the sentence. ‘I 
shall not go; I don’t want to go home to England.” 

“It would be wise to take the colonel’s advice. The 
reason he gives is excellent,’’ said Miss Madersfield, looking 
at her with some anxiety. 

** Excellent—if true. But, auntie,” she lowered her 
voice although there was no one to hear, the servants being 
engaged in the consumption of the one important meal of 
the day, “1 don’t believe it is true. Colonel Tredmere 
allows himself to be blown this way and that by all sorts 
of fears. He has been deceived more than once, been 
miserably imposed on and taken in——”’ 

“So have you, quite as much as he has,” replied Miss 
Madersfield, a little sharply. 

“* Yes,”’ admitted Nonia, a note of sadness in her voice ; 
“but it need not occur again. I learned a lesson—the 
lesson of distrust that no dog can learn—not to trust in 
man every time he calls ‘Rats!’” She drew herself up. 
“I won’t go home; I won’t be driven away from all that 
makes me happy at last, all that I love so much—the 
mountains and the sholas, the grassy downs; my garden, 
my pets; Houssain and Abdul. Why—why should I 
leave them? They want me; no one else wants me! 
I am happy with them, and I’ll stay! Yes; I'll stand 
fast on my own ground and face the music.” 

** It will mean—no peace for you as long as Dick remains 
here.” 
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** Let it mean what it likes ; I don’t care!” said Nonia, 
with a sudden laugh that came like the sun out of the cloud 
on the hills. The tragedy of the moment was cast behind 
her, and she refused to be disturbed by the fears and fore- 
bodings of the older generation. Her associations with 
the jungle should not be broken; nor would she allow her- 
self to be driven from her happy playing-fields and sent 
back to the grey colourless life of the past. 

‘You are without a friend,” said Miss Madersfield, 
trying in vain to steady the fingers that gripped the knitting- 
needles, 

“ If I want the help of a friend, I think I know where to 
find one,” replied Nonia. 

“Not Dick Pensax!” exclaimed Miss Madersfield 
incredulously. 

“No! not Dick Pensax,” she said softly, as she dropped 
back into the easy-chair and let fancy spread its wings 
once more. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE Glenview Hotel was a rambling overgrown bungalow, 
an irregular building to which rooms had been added at 
various times. A raised verandah ran along the front, 
and from it there was a fine view of the plains and the 
Hoolicul Droog. The large centre rooms leading to the 
verandah were used as dining and drawing-room. A 
smaller room at the further end of the building, where the 
carriage sweep ended, was labelled smoking-room ; but 
it was rarely occupied, the visitors preferring the broad, 
partially-screened verandah or the reading-room. The 
dining-room was set out with small tables, and dinner was 
served between the hours of half-past seven and half-past 
eight. 

Warborough usually dined at eight. During the few 
weeks he had been at Coonoor the hotel had not been full, 
and there was no necessity for any crowding. He had 
therefore been assigned a place at a small table which he 
had had to himself. 

On the other side of the dining-room sat Pensax, also 
with a table to himself. He dined at half-past eight, and 
rarely entered the room till Warborough was almost ready 
to leave. When Pensax first arrived he occupied a small 
sitting-room, where he took his meals. As the season 
approached for visitors to come up to the hills, the pro- 
prietor of the hotel, an old mess-sergeant and an Englishman, 
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raised his terms. The bedroom was large and opened 
into the smoking-room; and Pensax decided to give up 
the sitting-room and dine with the guests. Being of a 
sociable disposition, the change involved no hardship. 
On the contrary, he benefited by it, as it threw him more 
with the rest of the visitors and gave him a little companion- 
ship. He had a writing-table in his bedroom and a com- 
fortable lounge. As no lady ever entered the smoking-room, 
he could leave his door open if he wanted more air, or bring 
his newspaper or writing materials to the smoking-room 
table and work at his reports undisturbed. It was the 
quietest portion of the bungalow. A shrubbery of flowering 
bushes extended from just below his windows down to a 
shaded road some sixty feet below, a road that was seldom 
used, leading into the old disused ghat road. 

After Warborough left Mrs. Cotheridge he walked slowly 
on to the hotel. The way was deserted except for a pony- 
carriage with lamps lighted, hurrying home to one of the 
houses in the Wellington direction. 

The silence of the hills brooded over the little station. 
He could just distinguish against the star-lit sky a gathering 
cloud-cap on Teneriffe. Twists of responsive mist curled 
up like ghosts from the lower valleys beyond Tiger Hill. 
Behind him on the outskirts of Sim’s Park the jackals 
called to each other, and raised their chorus of yelps as they 
followed an alluring scent towards the racecourse. He lost 
the sound as he turned and passed under the thick hedge of 
wattle that overhung the way. 

In his room he found the English mail, which for some 
unaccountable reason, known only to his dressing-boy, 
had been delayed in its delivery. There was a long letter 
from his mother full of family news. After he had dressed 
for dinner he opencd it, and was soon absorbed in its con- 
tents ; so deeply interested was he that he failed to notice 
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the dinner-gong when it sounded a second time to summon 
those who dined at eight. 

The chief topic of the letter was the marriage of a girl 
to whom Warborough had once been engaged. He had 
fancied himself in love then. Now he knew very certainly 
that the feeling he had had was not love. It was chiefly 
flattered vanity. She had seemed to be so devotedly 
attached, so very much in love with him, and her devotion 
roused in him a responsive sentiment that he believed 
must be love. 

The story was simple, An engagement; an inquiry 
into means; the discovery that although he had prospects 
of something more than his pay—those prospects brought 
him in nothing for immediate needs. Following on this 
discovery came another inevitable realization—the fact 
that marriage for the present would be sheer folly; and 
so the wedding had to be deferred indefinitely. 

Warborough, with his profession to occupy his thoughts, 
would have been quite content to wait. The girl was 
not at all pleased with the arrangement. She had no 
profession to divert her mind from marriage; and when 
another man crossed her path whose prospects were better, 
and who could afford to marry at once, she gave up War- 
borough without further compunction. 

He was surprised to find how little he was affected by 
her breach of faith, and to what a small degree the surface 
of his life was ruffled. It was difficult with all his work 
to find a moment for introspection ; but when it came he 
began to realize that, though he had had time to play at 
making love on a holiday, he had always been too busy, 
too full of occupation to allow marriage to become an 
absorbing idea. He tried to feel hurt and disappointed 
when he first heard of her engagement; but he made a 
poor hand at nursing a broken heart. Ina couple of weeks 
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he decided that his heart was not broken; it-was as sound 
as a bell, to quote the doctors’ language. A little later he 
recognized that fate had interfered for his good. Con- 
vinced that he had never been in love, he congratulated him- 
self on the happy ending to the affair, and sent the bride a 
handsome wedding present, with his best wishes, wishes 
that were more genuine than she could believe. As for his 
mother, she made no attempt to hide her satisfaction over 
his escape, as she persisted in calling it. To show that she 
bore no malice she also despatched a present to the bride, 
and expressed a hope that she might be able to come to 
the wedding. 

The letter was full of details that could not be called 
news, yet they interested him more than a little. There 
were allusions to old friends and scraps of information 
about them and their belongings. Many had been the 
inquiries after her son, and every message kindly given was 
scrupulously passed on. 

Beguiled by the intimate chat from beyond the seas 
and the thoughts it conjured up, the time slipped by un- 
noticed. It was half-past eight before he remembered 
that dinner was waiting. 

At the entrance to the dining-room he was met by the 
proprietor, who was full of regrets and apologies. A sudden 
influx of visitors had necessitated a rearrangement of the 
room. He had been obliged to put another gentleman at 
Captain Warborough’s table. It was unavoidable; but he 
had done his best. He had chosen a gentleman who had 
been here some time instead of a stranger lately arrived. 

As the old mess-sergeant poured out his apologies, 
Warborough glanced in the direction of the table at which 
he usually sat ; he recognized in the guest chosen to be his 
companion Dick Pensax, who was already seated there ; 
he knew him by sight only. 
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“‘ That’s all right, Bond,” said Warborough, after an 
almost imperceptible pause. “ You don’t want to change 
my room, I hope; I shan’t like that.” 

Bond reassured him, saying that this was the only 
change that was necessary, and he would not have made 
it unless he had been absolutely compelled. 

** You see, sir, we're filling up fast, and shall be fuller 
still in the Wellington race week.” 

**Oh, is that so? That’s all right,” replied War- 
borough, using an expression that was often on his lips. 

He moved across the room and took his seat, the eyes 
of the new arrivals following the well-set-up figure in evening 
dress with some curiosity. 

“Sorry to disturb you,” said Pensax as Warborough 
seated himself. “The only alternative was to starve. 
Bond insisted on taking my table for a colonel and his wife 
and daughter, and gave me no choice.” 

“Oh don’t trouble about it; it’s all right; very 
glad, I’m sure,” replied Warborough, with the unobtrusive 
courtesy of the well-bred man. His face wore its usual 
restful look that inclined towards blankness rather than 
expression, and no shadow of annoyance was visible. It 
was the look that had prompted Mrs. Cotheridge to call 
him “‘ wooden-headed.” 

The two men had never exchanged a word until now. 
Pensax was a smoker, and the little time he had to spare 
was spent in the smoking-room. Warborough did not 
smoke, hence the smoking-room had no attraction. He 
had the Englishman’s love of fresh air. On fine evenings 
he slipped on a light overcoat, changed his shoes, and 
strolled out into the garden, pacing up and down by the 
edge of the shrubbery, where grew the white rhododendron, 
gnarled and crooked with age, bushes of purple heliotrope, 
lemon-scented verbena, pink bottle-brush, and the orange 
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trees that were never out of blossom or without fruit. 
Sometimes, if he had been in the saddle all day, he got into 
his tweeds again and took a good walk by moonlight. 

Pensax, on the contrary, preferred the house. At no 
time was he fond of walking. It was not the result of 
laziness. On occasions when he had a reason for it he was 
capable of a good deal of energy, but it did not take the 
form of aimless physical exercise. If it was necessary to 
go out any distance after dinner, he rode or hired one of 
the hotel carriages. 

‘* A lot of new arrivals to-day,” remarked Pensax, who 
was sociably inclined and found it impossible to be in any 
one’s company long without speaking. 

** And more coming, so Bond says,”’ replied Warborough. 

“T don’t wonder! When you think of the grilling 
plains—the dust, the mosquitoes, that awful heat !—the 
marvel is that the whole of the European population don’t 
swarm up here.” 

*‘ Can’t unless they get leave.” 

“1 don’t see why their work shouldn’t be done up here 
for part of the year. Headquarters sets them an example 
by going to Ooty.” Then, construing the silence into a 
want of agreement on the part of his listener, he added, 
‘* But I am not in the service. I’m an outsider; and of 
course I don’t understand the inner workings of the 
machinery. You're within the ropes, and I dare say 
know a good deal more about it than I do.” 

He made the statement in such a way that no question 
was implied and no reply was needed; Warborough 
maintained silence, not from any absence of sympathy, 
but because he was naturally slow of speech with a stranger. 

**These hills have a wonderful climate,” continued 
Pensax, well content to have the conversation on his side. 
“‘ When I first saw them from Mettapollium—just a rugged 
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line of blue against the sky—TI couldn’t believe in them. 
I couldn’t believe that they were eight thousand feet 
high, seven thousand feet higher than the point where I 
was. I felt certain they were over-rated, and couldn’t have 
such a climate as I had heard described more than once by 
enthusiastic visitors. I came up by train and watched 
my aneroid as we mounted the ghat. It was astonishing 
to see the way the thing marked up the height. Thought 
it must be out of order; but it wasn’t. And when I did 
get up here I found every word true. You know Ooty, 
of course ?” 

“ Yes, a little. I may go on there if I get tired of this.” 

“‘T’ve stayed at the place. I came up to these hills 
eight months ago, and six of them I spent at Ooty. It’s 
wonderfully bracing; but it is too cold for me. I like 
Coonoor better.” 

Pensax talked on without any embarrassment, keeping 
to general subjects and avoiding anything that might 
appear personal. His genial open manner had a charm 
of its own; it was not lost on Warborough, who was 
naturally inclined to be reserved to a fault. He responded 
politely and with increasing interest as the other spoke of 
himself. 

“I’m not up here for pleasure, though,” remarked 
Pensax presently, unable to keep away from the absorbing 
topic of his own doings. “ I’m here on business, prospect- 
ing for a syndicate, and I can tell you it keeps me pretty 
busy.” 

‘I suppose you haven’t confined yourself to this 
district ?”’ asked Warborough. 

“No; I’ve been all over India. I was born in the 
country, and feel as if it were my home. A year and a 
half ago I was working in Bangalore for a company that 
had a concession not far from the goldfields. I was looking 
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for gold, of course. Last year I was in the neighbourhood 
of Poona. Now I’ve been sent up here.” 

“* T was thinking of these hills when I spoke and wonder- 
ing whether you had been beyond Qoty or in the Kotagiri 
direction ? ” | 

‘I’ve ridden or walked over most of the country round 
here, but I found nothing to warrant any outlay on blasting 
rock or sinking shafts. Practically I’ve drawn a blank 
except in the Mysore direction. Of course I’ve by no means 
finished. I must have a gang of men out on the other side 
of the cordite factory. I dare say I shall be a couple of 
months messing about up here; but I never know what 
orders I may receive from the syndicate that employs me.” 

** You must come across game now and then.” 

“Ido; but I let it alone and it lets me alone, I’m glad 
to say,” replied Pensax, with a boyish laugh. “ If you want 
to know of places where you are sure to find game, big 
game, I mean, I shall be glad to let you have the benefit 
of my experience. I’ve seen you more than once going 
out with your mfle—and camera too, if I am _ not 
mistaken.” 

He glanced at Warborough with a twinkle in his eye, 
as much as to say, I know all about you and your occu- 
pations. 

“Yes; I do more photographing than shooting, to tell 
you the truth.” 

“* What camera do you use ? ” 

Warborough mentioned the name of the maker, and they 
discussed the various merits of the different manufacturers. 

“I suppose you are after films for moving pictures ? ” 
said Pensax, looking rather pleased with himself over his 
shrewdness. 

The other admitted that he had the means of taking 
cinema photographs, 
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‘* But I haven’t had much chance of using the camera. 
Fact is, there is no game between here and Ooty. The 
soldiers have scared it all away.” 

** With their butterfly nets and bug-hunting, as they 
call it! I often meet parties of men just loafing on the hills. 
Some of them walk for the amusement of it. Others sit 
about in the shade reading and talking or sleeping, just as 
the fancy takes them. Wellington is a very dull place for 
a regiment,” 

“‘ Have you actually seen any big game about here ?”’ 

‘Not nearer than the Koondahs. If you want ibex 
or a possible tiger you must go to Bandipore or Kolakumby. 
It’s lovely country in that direction, rolling downs near 
Ooty and then undulating ground mostly covered with 
thick jungle; but it’s no good to me. I’ve no use for 
grass land or jungle. My business is with the rocks.” 

** And mine,” rejoined Warborough, “ on the contrary, 
is with the grass and jungle. Only I ought not to call my 
occupation business, as it is of my own choosing.” 

“* Well, if you really want to know how the land lies 
in the direction of the Koondahs, you come to me, and 
T'll show you my maps. They’re filled up, of course, with 
geological notes; but they will give you a very good idea 
of the mountains, the forest, and the paths and all that.” 

Pensax rose as his servant brought him a box of cigars. 
“‘ Have one?” he asked. 

“ No thanks,” replied Warborough, rising too. He was 
about to move away in the direction of his own room, 
when Pensax said, as though inspired by a sudden thought— 

“Got any engagement this evening? No? Then 
come into the smoking-room. Why shouldn’t you look at 
the maps at once ? ” 

“Your own drawing ?” 

“ Yes—and no; I tell you what I do,” he continued 
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confidentially. “I get the Government survey maps and 
enlarge them and make my own notes.” 

“That’s not a bad plan if you want to do the thing 
systematically,’ remarked Warborough. 

“Of course, I have to do the work systematically and 
send in a report practically of every inch of the ground they 
want me to report on. It saves no end of trouble if I write 
explanatory notes on the map itself. You would scarcely 
credit the time it takes to hunt up specimens and 
examine the formation of the cliffs. The cuttings for the 
railway to Ooty have been a great help, but the jungle 
is an awful nuisance to a geologist like myself, who isn’t 
playing with the subject.” 

The two men moved towards the smoking-room, which, 
as usual, was unoccupied. It was lighted at the end 
nearest the door of Pensax’s bedroom. 

“Wait here a moment, and I’ll bring my sheets,” he 
said, disappearing through the half-doors. 

He returned almost immediately with half a dozen 
rolls, which he laid on the table. Again his manner put 
Warborough in mind of a schoolboy exhibiting his latest 
treasure. There was something attractive about him with 
his open, easy talk, his ready smile and honest enthusiasm. 
The brown eyes lighted up, and the well-formed mouth 
with its full lips varied in its expression under the fluence 
of every passing emotion as he spoke, even though the 
subject was nothing but geology. 

*‘ There’s work for you! Look at those! ” said Pensax, 
as he laid the rolls on the table and opened one of the sheets, 
spreading it where the light fell, an expression of simple 
pride upon his handsome features. 

The map represented that part of the Nilgiris known as 
the Koondahs. It was covered with notes in his neat hand- 
writing, and Warborough examined it with keen attention. 
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His eye swept over the surface rapidly. Pensax followed 
his glance. 

“Ah! you're interested in the roads and paths. All 
you sportsmen make for them; and then you go for the 
high open land where you can use your field-glasses. You 
see this little black cross? From that point, with an 
ordinary telescope, I made out four beautiful saddlebacks. 
Doesn’t that make your mouth water? As I said, I’m 
not a sportsman. As far as the ibex are concerned, they 
may be there still. I wasn’t responsible for the death of 
any.” 

Warborough laughed a low, almost noiseless, laugh. 
* You appear to have taken our measure pretty accurately. 
Yes ; I should have been uncommonly glad to have had a 
sight of them, not to say a shot at them—with the camera, 
I mean.” 

“They were too far off for photographing; but you 
might perhaps have stalked them and got nearer.” 

Warborough, never communicative, did not say that 
he had a telephoto lens, and that he could have taken an 
excellent picture if only he, instead of Pensax, had been 
there. He looked at a small red cross on another spot. 

** What’s that for? ”’ he asked. 

*‘ Bison. I saw their tracks, but I didn’t catch a glimpse 
of the bison themselves. Didn’t want to, to tell you the 
truth. Not being a good shot, I’ve no use for bison at 
close quarters, nor for tigers and leopards.” 

“These are your geological notes, I suppose,” said 
Warborough, looking at neat little paragraphs dotted all 
over the map. You seem tq have done all that country 
very thoroughly. Were you repaid by any good find ? ” 

*““I didn’t come across a single specimen that would 
justify my syndicate even of talking of a company unless 
they want to quarry for stone. These hills are mostly gneiss 
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and granite—excellent stuff for building and road-making, 
but no good for anything else.”’ 

** Are there no old workings ? ” 

“ Very few, and those are for building material and 
curry stones.”’ 

“No silver or copper—or gold ? ” 

** None whatever, and never likely to be. Now let me 
show you the best way to get to the Koondahs. You go 
by rail to Ooty, to begin with.” 

Warborough was examining the map closely. “ What 
about this path? It seems to lead in the direction of 
Wellington. Can’t I strike it by turning off the road 
between Wellington and Ooty ?” 

“Not unless you’re prepared to cross two or three 
swamps and wade through a couple of cold streams of 
doubtful depth. No; you must make up your mind to 
go to Ooty and use that place as your starting-point for 
all the country north-west and west of us. If there had 
been any way of reaching it by a short cut from Wellington, 
there wouldn’t be much chance of finding game over in 
that direction.” 

He went into further detail of how the expedition was 
to be done, and where the Kurumba trackers were to be 
found who would lead the sportsman to the haunts of the 
game. Warborough saw that Pensax had a personal 
knowledge of the locality, and must have explored it 
thoroughly in the interests of his employers. When he 
had finished he commented on the fact. 

“T thought I knew more about these hills than any 
other visitor, but you beat me by a long way.” 

“You're doing it for pleasure with that gun and camera 
of yours. I’m doing it because I’m paid—and well paid, 
too—although, mind you, I earn every penny of my money. 
I’m out at all hours and always on the watch—on the watch 
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for specimens, for some sign of what I want,” he explained, 
as Warborough’s eyes were bent upon his with a sudden 
flicker of inquiry that passed as quickly as it appeared. 

“May I have a look at those other sheets ?”’ he asked. 

Pensax unrolled them and held each to the light with 
the satisfaction of a successful artist in his creations. 

** Here’s one that will interest you. It represents the 
country all round Coonoor, and you probably know it 
better than I do.” 

“I don’t think I do. I certainly don’t know it geo- 
logically. What are the boundary-lines between Coonocr 
and Wellington ? ” 

“ Here they are,” he replied, readily running his finger 
along an imaginary line. “ And here you have the boundary 
dividing Coonoor from Kotagiri.” 

‘I see that Chamra House is on the boundary and all 
that shola and hill behind is mostly Government land. 
The Kotagiri boundary line is separated by a broad belt of 
uncultivated country.” 

“Coarse grass waist-deep, boulders and slab-rock, 
precipice and tangled ravines, jungle and scrub; not 
very profitable to the revenue department, I imagine.” 

Again his boyish laugh awoke echoes in the quiet smok- 
ing-room, and Warborough gave him another of those 
swift glances that showed he was puzzled by the man, for 
he saw no cause for amusement in the remark. 

**Have you done any prospecting over that bit?” 
he asked. 

‘Indeed, I have! I’m on the job now; and my men 
—a gang of them—are at work here.” 

He laid his finger on a part of the map between Chamra 
House and Kotagiri. 

“You've got some old workings there, haven’t you ? ” 

“ Not a sign of any such thing.” 
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“I mean workings for gold made about forty or fifty 
years ago ?”’ 

There was a slight pause, during which Pensax seemed 
to be casting the matter over in his mind. 

“I don’t think there’s anything of the kind. If there 
were I should have seen them. Who mentioned old 
workings ? ” 

“I’m sure I don’t know; I think I heard it from one 
of the people I’ve met up here ; probably at the club.” 

“‘ And he, whoever he was, got it from his gardener ! 
If you listen to the natives up here they’ll tell you of treasure 
hidden in caves in Dodabetta; gold and gems brought up 
from Mysore in the old days of Haider Ali, and that precious 
son of his, Tippoo Sultan. The Budagas say that the 
treasure is guarded by white giant ghosts. Funny chaps, 
these natives! They think I’m looking for treasure. 
Some of them believe that I’ve found a receipt for turning 
the yellow pyrites into gold by soaking them in one of these 
mineral oils that I use for the little engine that drives the 
drill. ‘Dreamers, all of them! ” 

** The drugs they take help them to dream.” 

Pensax glanced at Warborough; then looked at the 
end of his cigar, and knocked the ash off gently into the 
ash-tray. 

“You may well say that! I can’t tell you the bother 
I have over that very thing. Every native who comes 
to these hills uses opium and smokes a decoction of tobacco 
and hemp. They say that it keeps fever away. It makes 
them stupid and unfit for the work I want them to do. 
Sometimes I’ve had to stop working to give them time to 
recover. All these hillmen, Budagas and Todas, take 
opium in more or less quantity, ’m told. Have you ever 
smoked it yourself ? ”’ 

“Never; I don’t know that I should like to try it.” 
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“T’ve tried it out of curiosity. Don’t mean to do it 
again, for it leaves you feeling perfectly beastly in body and 
spirit ; but before the depression comes it’s all right. Did 
you ever hear the English sailor’s description of how he 
felt when he visited one of the China dens at Hongkong ? 
He said he began by feeling as if he were a cross between 
an archangel and an emperor, and he ended by feeling like 
a sick devil.” 

Warborough laughed. “ How do your men get their 
supplies ?”’ he asked. 

“From the Budagas. They bring the stuff up and sell 
it at their joddy shops. They have to get a licence, of 
course ; but that’s easy enough for the regular men who 
run the shops. The soldiers, I hear, have found out how 
to get it. Quite easy if they can walk as far as the hill 
villages and back,” added Pensax, with a laugh. 

““T don’t know about that,” said Warborough. 

“Of course they must do it on the quiet. The soldier 
is such an ass ; he’s so noisy as soon as he gets a little liquor 
inside him; and he lets everybody know what he’s been 
about. Youshould seemy men. They never make a row, 
though some of them may be a little quarrelsome if inter- 
fered with. If only their legs didn’t give way I should 
never know that they had been drinking.” 

Warborough rose to go, as if he was just a little tired 
of the subject. 

“* You know, perhaps, that the police are trying to find 
out how the men at Wellington are getting arrack ?” 
said Pensax, throwing away the end of his cigar. 

‘JT heard that they were going to have an inquiry into 
the matter,” Warborough replied politely, but with no 
interest. 

The other was quick to observe it, and changed the 
conversation. 
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*‘I suppose you, being an idle man, have had time to 
call round on the residents and you know every one here ? ” 
he remarked, with a suspicion that his companion was 
possibly being bored. 

“TI think I’ve made everybody’s acquaintance except 
the latest arrivals.” 

*““T should like to have followed your example, but I 
haven’t had time. I know nobody—oh yes! by the way ! 
what am I saying? I’ve met Mrs. and Miss Honington, 
and Miss Armscote.”’ 

“‘Miss Armscote!” repeated Warborough, with the 
faintest echo of surprise in his voice. 

“Knew her years ago in England. I must make time 
somehow to look her up. Can’t think what she will say 
to me when she hears that I’ve been two months in the 
place without going near her!” 

Pensax picked up hismaps. ‘ Good night; I’m turning 
in at once, as I have to be up early.” 

He entered his bedroom and threw the maps down on 
a writing-table littered with papers. 

*“‘ Funny chap, that!” was his comment as he yawned 
sleepily. ‘“‘He’s combining business with pleasure unless 
I’m very much mistaken, though he doesn’t want people 
to know it. He’s supplying one of these cinema fellows 
with films; that’s what he’s after. Paying business as 
long as there aren’t too many in the field. Perhaps I'll 
take it up myself one day if I find prospecting doesn’t 
pay. At present I’ve no reason to grumble. Prospecting 
does pay.” 

He had thrown aside his coat and taken off his collar. 
At this point in his toilet he stopped and turned with a 
sudden impulse to a piano that stood near his dressing- 
table. His sleepiness had disappeared for the time. He 
opened the instrument, and without music or lights began 
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to play and sing. Two or three visitors still lingering in 
the drawing-room stepped out on to the verandah and 
looked towards the smoking-room, from which direction 
the sound of singing came. 

“I wish he would come and sing here ; he has a divine 
voice, whoever he may be,”’ said a lady. 

Presently Pensax stopped as abruptly as he had begun, 
and in another fifteen minutes he was fast asleep. 


CHAPTER VII 


EARLY on the day following his walk with Mrs. Cotheridge, 
Warborough rode up to Chamra House and asked for Miss 
Madersfield and Miss Armscote. In his pocket were the 
photographs and sketch-maps of which he had spoken. 
He was aware that the elder lady was not an early riser, 
and he had no expectation of seeing her. Nonia, on the 
contrary, liked to be up with the sun; and he made sure 
that he would find her among her flowers directing the 
gardener and his two assistants in their labours. 

The man who answered the door informed him that 
Miss Armscote had gone out. She had left the bungalow 
half an hour ago. Was she walking in the shola behind 
the house? he asked. No; an officer gentleman from 
Wellington had brought a carriage that ran without horses 
and had taken her for a drive. Warborough remembered 
that it was the military weekly holiday, and concluded 
that they were making an expedition into the hills in Ber- 
ringham’s car. 

He was slightly disappointed, although he would not 
have admitted it. The garden was deserted, the gardener 
and coolies having seized the opportunity of the mistress’s 
absence to devote their attention to the vegetables that 

| flourished in an untidy enclosure lying on a sunny terrace 
' below the lawn. Nonia was lavish with her English seeds, 
: | which, the gardener assured her, were more than half eaten 
1 / by jungle rats. As long as there was a sufficient supply 
. 78 
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of vegetables for the house she did not trouble herself to 
make any inquiries, and was therefore ignorant of the 
fact that she grew about three times the amount of stuff 
that was used in her kitchen. The gardener reaped a 
harvest in the surplus which duly found its way to the 
market in Coonoor. It was only by stealing every available 
minute from the flowers that he managed to put in enough 
labour to keep the vegetable garden going. 

Warborough turned away from the door. Instead of 
mounting his horse at once, he strolled on to the lawn, 
knowing that the liberty would not be resented when he 
should confess to his trespass. 

The morning air was scented with growing vegetation 
and buds that were bursting into bloom. The flower-beds, 
wet with the shower-bath of the previous night, were drying 
in the sun. Standing with his back to the house, he looked 
across the wide valley towards the distant hills. 

It was only just seven o'clock, and the shadows were 
still broad and deep, and marked in the rich transparent 
blue that has given this part of the Western Ghats their 
name, & blue that overlays everything without obliterating 
a single detail. Trees and rocks were visible just as pebbles 
and seaweed shine through the clear green waters of the 
sea. The sholas in the clefts and valleys were still asleep ; 
but as the golden light crept down the hillsides and laid a 
magic finger on forest and precipice, the blue vanished, 
and vivid tints of green and crimson and gray were revealed. 

The great mountain mass overlooking Coonoor, called 
Teneriffe—from its fancied likeness to the original of that 
name—stood half in shade and half in sunlight, a very queen 
of hills with its graceful head and flowing slopes falling away 
like green drapery. A few filmy shreds of cloud still hung 
about its summit, the remnant of its nightcap, soon to be 
chased away by the midday heat. 
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From the hills his eyes came back to rest upon the wealth 
of blossom by which he was surrounded. He watched a 
pair of little honeysuckers—the nearest approach to 
humming-birds on the Nilgiri Hills—as they pierced the 
fuchsia bells and sucked the honey. The green and black 
butterflies with sharp wings and strong zig-zag flight, 
pursued each other over the long scarlet bracts of the 
poinsettia, leaving the bees in undisputed possession of 
the sweeter flowers. They were lotus-eating bees, Bohemian 
to the core, gathering honey only for present needs. No 
need for haste or anxiety where summer lasts all the year 
round; and the roses and heliotropes, like the gorse in 
England, are never out of bloom. 

The spirit of perpetual summer brooded over Nonia’s 
garden as it might have brooded over that first visionary 
garden of Adam and Eve. Active, energetic, made of hard 
stuff capable of enduring, Warborough had his rare moments 
or relaxation when a small unrecognised voice spoke from 
his innermost being, and bade him stop to grasp something 
sweeter than the nettles of his busy life. It was his habit 
to turn a deaf ear to such calls. 

This morning, however, the summer of those southern 
Indian hills entered his veins and awoke an involuntary 
response. Had he been higher up on the bare hill-top, 
facing a keener breeze, rugged ground under his feet, and 
a rough tangle of uncultivated grass and scrub round him, 
he would have been conscious only of exhilaration and the 
joie-de-vivre that spurred him on to accomplish all that he 
had set himself to do. 

But here in Nonia’s garden, a garden that owed some- 
thing of its perfection to her thought and design, the spell 
crept over him, and he yielded to ita allurements. To 
chase the phantasy away, turn a deaf ear and crush it 
seemed like crushing Nonia, for she was part of the garden 
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and the garden was part of herself. The roses and fuchsias 
the honey-suckers, the pied robins and green barbets, the 
silvery grevillia and blue-green eucalyptus, the gay butter- 
flies and lazy humming bees were all gossamer threads that 
bound the garden to its owner. 

He yielded to the seductive influence and allowed 
himself to sink immersed in the sensuousness of that perfect 
summer morning. Unconsciously he envied the birds and 
flowers and insects, the bounties provided for them by 
Nature. He felt that, like them, he could have eaten the 
lotus and forgotten all else. In the sunshine of Nonia’s 
presence he could forget the harrying world, the plains, 
the heat and dust, and the strain of the responsibility of 
work. 

The rosy dream of love in the hills melted away like 
the shreds of cloud on Teneriffe at the bidding of his 
vigorous temperament. It did not die a natural death, 
but was banished ; he would have declared it destroyed, 
annihilated, though why he should not entertain those 
softer moods he could not have said. Emotions that are 
banished to the lumber-room of our inner being to perish 
of inanition have a way of merely remaining dormant, 
of storing up strength rather than dissipating it, and of 
lying in wait for an opportunity to return. 

Warborough turned away from the flowers and followed 
the path that led towards the spot where the animals were 
housed. 

Tiglath Pileser was asleep in the sun, a dog-chain con- 
fining him to a staple in the wall. Teddy, also chained 
with length enough of tether to allow of a short perambula- 
tion, sat up on his haunches awake and observant outside 
his kennel, waiting for some one to take him for a stroll. 
The kite, fed to repletion, appeared somnolent in spite of 
the early hour. Perhaps the consciousness of a broken wing 
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extinguished all hope of flight for the present ; and resigna- 
tion to fate followed, as it often does after a good meal. 

At the approach of Warborough, Teddy’s little black 
eyes seemed to twinkle slyly with the memory of his feat 
in cornering the visitor. He opened his mouth and wagged 
his head solemnly as if to greet him. ‘‘ Sorry I can’t give 
you such a warm welcome to-day. Circumstances over 
which I have no control prevent me from showing the 
friendliness that I feel.” 

Warborough stopped in front of him. Teddy might 
easily have risen on his hind. Jegs and embraced him, but 
he made no attempt to do so. 

“Well, Teddy, old man, how goes the world with you ? 
Have you been holding up any more of your mistress’s 
friends? Or are you mending your manners and minding 
your ways? as they used to say to me at my dame’s 
school.” 

“That Teddee a good boy now,” said Abdul’s voice at 
his elbow. 7 

‘How did Houssain make him good?” asked War- 
borough. . . 

“ By talking only.” 

“TI talked to Teddy a good deal, but it had no effect 
on him.” 

‘He can’t understand English. Very hard language 
to learn. Understanding country talk only.” 

‘* Miss Armscote is very good to these beasts,”’ remarked 
Warborough, more to himself than to his companion. 

*‘ Our missie is plenty too good sometimes. Anything 
sick or broken in leg or arm, missie says to Houssain, 
‘ Bring and make well. I very sorry to see paining.’ One 
day our missie find big Toda dog with front leg broken. She 
bring him home, treating very kind. Afterwards, when 
dog got well, he growled and tried to bite missie. Then 
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Houssain led him into the jungle alone by himself and 
talked to dog. Dog came home plenty good and never 
tried to bite again.” 

“ Where is the dog—here ? ” 

* No, sir; a hillman came to sell honey one day. When 
he saw dog he dropped all his bottles and cried out in 
jungle talk, ‘Sonnie, sonnie!’ Dog heard and gave big 
bark and big jump with all four legs at once. Hillman 
caught him in his arms and cried, plenty water in eyes ; 
and dog licked face all over. Then both ran away, and 
missie got honey instead of dog. Very good honey with 
no jaggery in it.” 

Abdul grinned at the memory of the luscious luxury 
which he had evidently shared with his mistress. 

“* His old master, of course,” commented Warborough. 
**T wonder how the dog’s leg got broken ? ” 

“‘ Houssain met the man one day afterwards in the 
shola. Dog fell over the rock and hillman never knew. 
Looking everywhere and couldn’t find. Plenty crying 
that man, and thinking leopard will eat. Afterwards 
nicely pleased to find dog again with leg mended.” 

** How is the baby leopard, Abdul ? ” 

** Properly full of milk, sar. By-and-by he grow a big 
boy, very naughty with claws. Houssain will have to talk 
to him and make good.” 

** So he has begun to scratch and bite already, has he ? ’? 

“Yes, sar. Yesterday we take him into the shola. 
Wind blowing among trees; snake eagles calling in sky ; 
nice smell of juugle sheep and wild pig on ground. P’leeser 
make sniff-noise with nose same like dog, and try to sharpen 
claws on tree. Missie say, ‘ Don’t do that, P’leeser.’ Then 
he growl and make more sniff-noise and pull at chain. 
“Naughty P’leeser, mustn’t pull,’ missie say, holding 
chain tight. Then P’leeser, turning on missie, scratch her 
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dress down, tearing big hole. Missie cry out to Houssain, 
walking in front with Teddy bear on one side and Pishasha 
loose on the other. Quick like thunder light in the sky 
Pishasha jump on to P’leeser and they fight, Pishasha 
pulling and biting P’leeser’s ears and P’leeser scratching 
with claws.” 

Warborough could not help smiling as he pictured the 
dissensions of Nonia’s happy family. 

“I suppose they didn’t hurt each other ?” 

“* Hair too thick like blanket for teeth to hurt. Houssain 
soon pulling Pishasha away and scolding. That monkey 
plenty talking and calling P’leeser very bad names for trymg 
to bite our missie.” 

Abdul looked up into Warborough’s face as though he 
had arrived at a knotty point that required an explanation. 

“TI thinking Pishasha very fond of our missie. All 
monkeys like our missie. The last one plenty too fond. 
Houssain had to send away.” 

** What did the other monkey do ? ” asked Warborough, 
amused with the chatter of the boy and ready to hear all 
he had to say on the subject of “ our missie.”’ 

Abdul glanced to right and left to see if any one were 
within hearing. Satisfied that they were alone, he told a 
strange story. 

It had happened more than eighteen months previously. 
Colonel Tredmere had gone home, leaving Houssain as a 
kind of bodyguard to Miss Armscote. He laid an injunction 
on the old sepoy that he was never to allow her to walk 
alone in the jungle; and Houssain promised to be faithful 
to his trust. 

Then, as now, the pensioner had his pet monkey. He 
did not seem particularly attached to the animal except 
in one respect. It accompanied him everywhere, and he 
was seldom seen without it. It slept with him and shared 
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his food ; it went with him in all his walks, running free 
in the jungle, sometimes disappearing for half an hour in 
the undergrowth or climbing a tree for berries. Houssain 
showed no anxiety on its behalf. He was satisfied that it 
would reach home safely, and turn up in the course of ten 
minutes or so after his master had arrived. 

One day Nonia wandered off into the shola in search 
of terrestrial orchids. Houssain was having his midday 
meal. Not wishing to disturb him, she started by herself, 
without leaving word where she was to be found. 

“* That other Pishasha, he see missie going and he follow. 
Missie walk and walk in the thick shola, getting big bunch 
of flowers; and Pishasha walk by her side, same like 
Houssain, often looking back and talking monkey talk. 
All at once monkey cry out, ‘ Arrrah!’ and show teeth.”’ 

Abdul’s perfect imitation of the monkey’s face and voice 
made his listener smile. 

* Missie listen, thinking leopard coming. Then monkey 
run back and missie hear big cry. She, too, run back and 
find Periyar, the house watchman, lying same like dead on 
the ground behind big rock with big stone and plenty 
blood on yed [head]. Houssain come running up too. He 
put water on yed and Periyar open eye. He hear Pishasha 
scolding and he say, ‘ Bad, wicked monkey! He throw 
stone over rock and beat me on yed. Must kill that wicked 
beast!’ Houssain keep very quiet, and say to missie, 
* Stone fall of itself, I think.’ Periyar cry out very angry, 
‘Lie word! that one big lie word, missie! Monkey done 
throw: stone himself. I know, because I see his arm, his 
- long arm covered with hair!’ Then Houssain, still keeping 
quiet, look at monkey, plenty sorry he is such a naughty 
boy. He very fond of that Pishasha.”’ 

“ What was Periyar doing there ?”’ asked Warborough. 

“He say he following instead of Houssain to take care 
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of missie. Houssain say, ‘ Not your business to follow my 
missie, you son of a pig!’ Then they make big quarrel, 
and Pishasha try hard to get away from Houssain and bite 
Periyar.” 

“* Missie went home, of course, and left them to fight it 
out.” 

‘No, sar; our missie never allow fighting. She hold 
up her hand and cry out like colonel gentleman to sepoys, 
‘Stop! stop! This is all too much bad talk. Periyar, go 
back to the bungalow!’ But Periyar never moving; he 
shake his hand at Pishasha and say very angry, ‘ That 
monkey must be killed; devil his name; devil he is; a 
wicked devil!’ Then Houssain, with proper abuse for 
that pig Periyar, cry that he shall not be killed; and again 
they make big quarrel. Missie scolding again, and they 
come more quiet. Periyar’s yed paining plenty too much ; 
so he stop quarrelling and say, ‘I go home now to get 
medicine. Afterwards I kill that monkey.’ Houssain lift 
hand and spread out all his fingers—so ! ” 

The boy imitated the gesture with a flash of real hatred 
in his dark eyes, drawing his lips back and showing a gleam 
of white teeth not unlike the monkey itself. 

*“‘Houssain say like this: ‘ You kill monkey, I kill 
you!’ After Periyar done gone feeling plenty sick, Hous- 
sain touch Pishasha with kind hand and make him quiet 
and not want to bite any more. Missie say, ‘ How is this, 
Houssain ? Why Periyar follow me into jungle? Why 
Pishasha angry and throw stone?’ ‘Can’t say; that 
Periyar a very bad man. Monkey love missie ; he thinking 
that dog of a Hindu going to hurt our missie.’ ‘ Periyar 
never wanting to hurt me,’ missie say. ‘ Then why follow- 
ing missie like leopard?’ Houssain ask, getting angry 
again; and he pat monkey kindly and tell him in Hindu- 
stani that he is very good boy. Missie shake her yed and 
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look sorry and say, ‘I’m afraid you must send Pishasha 
away. ‘Can’t send him away; he cry and cry and cry.’ 
Again missie shake yed. ‘He mustn’t stop here. Periyar 
will beat and hurt poor Pishasha!’ ‘ Then I will kill him,’ 
Houssain say. ‘No, Houssain, no! That is wrong. 
Mustn’t kill. You find another place for Pishasha; I 
pay for food.’ But Houssain not liking that way, he say, 
*Pishasha die in another place! And what for? Only 
to please that dog of a heathen, Periyar! Can’t send 
Pishasha away!’ Water coming into Houssain’s eyes 
and into monkey’s eye, and all because of that son of a 
pig. May Allah torment him!” 

The boy spoke with the full force of inherited race 
hatred. It ran as strongly in his veins as in the blood 
of his uncle. 

** And so Houssain had to send the monkey away.” 

“That night there was another big quarrel. Butler 
stop it and tell Houssain Pishasha must go by missie’s 
order. Next morning Houssain walk down the ghat plenty 
crying. Pishasha cry too. All day long I cry, too, in empty 
go-down. In seven days’ time Houssain come back with 
another monkey, which he call Pishasha.”’ 

“He was black when he came, wasn’t he?” asked 
Warborough. 

** Black, same like bear. Now he same like other 
Pishasha.”’ 

“Is this other monkey friends with Periyar ? ” 

“No, sar; he scold and show teeth like last monkey. 
I thinking he brother to old Pishasha.” 

“Very much brother, unless I’m mistaken,”’ said War- 
borough, remembering the predilection of the native of 
India for hair dye. ‘“ Where is the monkey ? I don’t see 
him anywhere.” 

“Gone for a walk up the hill with Houssain.” 
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It was a proud and happy Abdul who was thus per- 
mitted to gossip about his mistress and her dependents. 
He had the undivided attention of the big English gentle- 
man, and would have liked to continue his tales; but he 
stopped suddenly and began to busy himself with cleaning 
out the pan that had contained Teddy’s breakfast of boiled 
rice. He used a tuft of coarse grass which he had pulled 
up by the roots, and with it he scoured the vessel inside 
and out till it shone again. 

Warborough looked round for the cause of this abrupt 
application to business on the part of the Muhammadan 
boy, and found himself confronting the Hindu of whom 
they had just been talking. 


CHAPTER VII 


WARBOROUGH’S eyes rested on the man with a sudden 
close scrutiny. Before the Hindu could resent it the glance 
had softened and become merely thoughtful. Thex followed 
the habitual blankness. It all passed so swiftly that the 
Asiatic was not sure whether he had seen aright. The 
scrutiny was mutual, but with the Hindu there was no 
transition. It remained, and Periyar continued to gaze 
at the Englishman with the suspicion and distrust of a 
wild animal that does not know if the stranger may be 
reckoned as a friend or foe. Warborough spoke, and his 
manner and tone set his companion at rest. 

** The lady is good to all alike, and she has many pen- 
sioners,” he remarked, looking at Teddy. 

“She is very kind, too kind to some,” was the reply, 
as the speaker let his glance fall upon the stooping figure 
of Abdul, who continued to rub and scour as if he had no 
other object in life. There was evil in the face of Periyar 
as he watched the boy. He nursed more than one grievance 
against Houssain and his nephew. 

When Nonia was first installed at Chamra House she 
found Periyar acting in the capacity of gardener as well 
as watchman. His work was unsatisfactory and his absence 
without leave too frequent to please a true lover of a garden. 
In addition he resented and obstructed every improvement 
that she tried to introduce. He allowed the newly imported 
planta to die from neglect, and refused to water, saying 
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that he already had more work to do than he could get 
through. 

Like many others before him, he had adjudged her 
weak and easily imposed upon. It came as a surprise to 
find that she could be strong. He was summarily dis- 
missed as gardener, and another man was hired with a 
promptitude that astonished him. Even in those early 
days Nonia had begun to turn to Houssain for help in 
carrying out her wishes. She requested him in such a 
way as to make it an order to find another gardener. 
This the old pensioner did; and when it was too late 
Periyar discovered that he had lost one of the best 
billets on the hills that a man of his trade could hope 
to find. 

His successor was allowed to have the assistance of two 
helpers ; no questions were asked as to the disposal of the 
surplus produce; and the supply of English seeds—a 
highly-prized boon among native gardeners in the East— 
was unlimited, The sight of the vegetable garden was a 
constant source of mortification to the man. He was 
obliged to grow his own stuff from native seeds. He had 
only to cast his eye over the boundary hedge to see the 
difference between the two gardens and note the better 
results from the English seed. 

Periyar’s resentment was not directed so much against 
the man who had supplanted him as the man who had 
introduced the supplanter. Houssain, the Muhammadan, 
was the offender in his opinion. He had acted unfairly in 
lending himself to the ousting of a fellow-servant. When 
the young mistress commissioned him to find another 
gardener, he should have declared it to be impossible ; he 
should have delayed and made excuses until the garden 
was overrun with weeds. Flowers and shrubs would very 
soon have grown out of hand in that wonderful climate. 
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In sheer despair the new missie would have received Periyar 
back. 

Then there was the episode of the monkey as related 
by Abdul. Periyat would bear the mark of the stone— 
hurled at him with surprising force from the top of the big 
boulder under which he was lurking—for the rest of his life. 
In this respect also his resentment was directed against 
Houssain, the owner of the monkey, whom he held re- 
sponsible for the attack. 

The deep race hatred of the conquered for the conqueror 
on one side and the contempt of the stronger race for the 
weaker on the other was bred in the blood of the two men. 
The antagonism smouldered unceasingly beneath the sullen 
silence and restrained bearing that they were forced to 
adopt. Neither would trust himself to express what he 
felt towards the other. Safety lay solely in keeping their 
distance and avoiding any collision that might necessitate 
speech. If looks could have killed, however, they would 
have slain each other long ago. 

Warborough understood the conditions and knew what 
was meant: when Periyar declared that his mistress was 
too kind to some of her pensioners. He had no intention 
of listening to any criticism on Miss Armscote, and he 
moved away without making any comment. 4s he slowly 
descended the turf steps towards the house, the dogs, as 
usual, came from the back verandah to give him a welcome. 
Glancing round, he observed that Periyar had followed, 
and he turned to speak to him, 

“ By-the-by, I wonder if you can tell me where the 
path leads that runs through the shola ?”’ 

“It leads to the top of the hill, your honour,”’ replied 
the man in Hindustani. 

“* Is it a shorter way to Kotagiri than by the road ? ” 

“No, sir; it is longer. If your excellency would like 
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to walk through the shola and on to the top of the hill, 
this slave will gladly show the way.” 

‘‘ Have you no work to do here ?”’ 

‘None, sir, except such as may be done to-morrow. 
The honourable lady who lives here was taught by Houssain 
to hate this poor worm and account him to be unworthy 
as a servant; thus was I driven from the garden that was 
like my own, and that I have kept for so many years.” 

“Why do you stop here if you have no work to do?” 
asked Warborough, coldly. 

“My master, the house-owner, looks to me to protect 
his property, and to see that these budmashes of servants 
and gardeners employed by the honourable lady, who 
knows nothing of their true characters, do not cut the trees 
or break down the fences.” 

Warborough moved on slowly, speaking as he walked. 
“If you have nothing better to do this morning, you may 
come with me and show me the path through the jungle 
and where it leads.” 

He pulled out a couple of rupees and gave them to the 
man without explanation. The black eyes gleamed at the 
sight of silver, and the manner of the Hindu softened ; 
his grievances were forgotten in the unexpected discovery 
of a new source of wealth. To act as guide to the English- 
man might be advantageous in more ways than one. 

Warborough was about to tell his syce to wait at the 
house till he returned, when Periyar suggested that the man 
might lead the horse up the valley to a point where the 
honourable gentleman could find it without coming all the 
way back to the house. Having given the necessary 
directions, they retraced their steps to the terrace on which 
the animals were housed ; and Periyar, at the Englishman’s 
request, led the way. 

They passed through a belt of wild shrubbery of gum 
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trees. A little ravine divided the shrubbery from the 
jungle of the shola. As soon as they left the shade of the 
eucalyptus, the undergrowth became thick and tangled ; 
and it was not possible to make any progress except by an 
indistinct footpath, which was often not distinguishable 
to Warborough’s inexperienced eyes. 

Halfway up the hill Periyar turned aside, and War- 
borough found himself standing on a cleared opening with 
rock beneath his feet. A great mass of gneiss rose up among 
the trees like the wall of a medieval castle. Ferns and moss 
and wild balsams clung to the crevices and long trails of 
creeper hung over its face. Upon the perpendicular wall 
itself no herbage found foothold. 

They stepped up to the edge of the precipice and 
Warborough drew in his breath sharply at the unexpected 
panorama that opened out before hiseyes. On his left, the 
Hoolicul Droog lay in the distance with the plains beyond ; 
Coonoor nestled at his feet, embosomed in trees and flowers. 
Dodabetta, bare and rugged, towered above on his right. 

Immediately below was Chamra House, with its brilliant 
patch of garden. He could distinguish the terrace on which 
stood the shed occupied by Nonia’s happy family. Teddy, 
a black spot at that distance, still sat up waiting for release. 
Abdul had vanished, but Houssain was there, and it seemed 
probable that Teddy’s hopes of a walk would soon be 
realized. 

Periyar moved on and Warborough followed. They 
plunged again into the shola ; and after another long climb 
over rough steep ground that showed no indication of a 
path, they emerged from the jungle and came out upon a 
wide stretch of open moorland. The Englishman, with the 
instinct of the true sportsman, swept the new horizon with 
one swift glance. To his left some two hundred yards away, 
he caught sight of three men, natives dressed as Tamils, 
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disappearing by another entrance into the shola he had 
just left. They were out of sight immediately. Periyar, 
whose eyes had been in the opposite direction, did not see 
them. 

“Is there any other path leading from the top of the 
hill down through the shola?’”’ asked Warborough, in- 
differently. 

* No, sir; this is the only path, and it is very little used, 
as you can see for yourself, so little that it 1s impossible 
for a stranger to find it without a guide.” 

“Tf the path is not a short cut, there seems no object 
in using it,” he remarked, as he turned over the reasons 
Periyar might have for deceiving him by saying that there 
was no other way through the jungle. 

He looked at the shola with its sharply defined limits 
standing like a wall of vegetation on the coarse grass land. 
It seemed as impervious and as monotonous in form as a 
veritable wall of bricks and mortar. Even though they 
had only moved a step or two from the spot whence they 
had emerged, he could not have defined it with any certainty. 
To strike into the forest haphazard would only have re- 
sulted in being entangled in a maze of ravine and precipice, 
or obstructed by boulder and bramble. Again and again 
he searched the edge of the shola in vain to find the place 
where he had seen the men enter, and the opening from which 
he and Periyar had come upon the moorland. 

A cold wind blew across the open country—a wind that 
had gathered freshness from the mists. It caught his eyes 
with a sudden sting. His senses grew keener and his brain 
cleared under its touch. The garden was forgotten, with 
its birds and butterflies, its idle bees and glowing flowers. 
He was filled with an exhilaration that might have been 
produced by a draught of soma, the nectar of the Indian 
gods. Visitors to the Nilgiris know it, and call it the 
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champagne of the Blue Mountains. Although he had 
climbed steadily for the best part of an hour, he felt no 
fatigue. | 

As he looked across the undulating moorland of coarse 
grass, rock, and scrub, he felt the call of the open country, 
and was conscious of a strong desire to shake off his com- 
panion and strike out on a bee-line for the little station 
that lay only seven miles away from the spot where he 
stood. He regretted that he had not sent his horse back 
to its stable and so left himself free to follow his inclina- 
tions. By the present arrangement he was tied to keeping 
his appointment, so that man and beast might get home for 
the midday meal. Periyar’s voice broke in upon his 
meditation, dispersing a half-formed resolution to dismiss 
his guide with a message. 

“ This way, sir,” said the Hindu, as though he divined 
the unspoken wish. “ We go round this way. The horse 
will be waiting below the hill over there.” 

He pointed in the direction of the road and began to 
walk. After a short pause, scarcely perceptible, War- 
borough followed the man. He could come up the hill 
again at any time and explore as he chose. They were 
moving in a slanting direction with the shola on their 
left, increasing the distance between themselves and the 
forest with each step. Neither spoke a word, Warborough 
preferring to use his eyes to lending his ears to tales which 
he doubted. The pathway Periyar pursued was of the 
nature of a cattle track. It skirted boulders and swampy 
patches and crossed little depressions in the moorland, 
always climbing back to the summit of the ndge, from which 
a glorious view was to be seen. In the far distance the hills 
were almost as blue as the sky. The nearer slopes were 
patched with fields of emerald green grain, marked out in 
irregular patterns. Lower down in the valleys the huts 
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of the hillmen were clustered into hamlets, and round them 
were plantations of gum trees. Elsewhere the hills were 
broken up into precipices, boulders and slab rock, diversified 
with grass and bracken and sholas. 

A party of hillmen advanced towards them. They 
were spare, wiry men, walking with a springing, noiseless 
step, never altering their pace, whether moving up or down- 
hill. Each was enveloped in a coarse sheet that served 
as a wrap during the morning, a loin-cloth at midday, and 
a sleeping sheet at night. They moved in a straggling 
line like their own small cattle, not two abreast. 

Seeing an Englishman, they stepped aside into the 
knee-deep bracken, salaaming as Warborough passed, and 
greeting his guide in their own tongue. Apparently the 
Hindu was known to them. They grinned familiarly, 
showing fine sets of white teeth as a few sentences were 
exchanged. What the joke was Warborough could not 
make out, as he did not understand their hill language. 

The last man carried a covered basket, which he opened 
as he came up with Warborough. It was full of coarse 
country-made cigars. He asked in broken English if the 
honourable gentleman would buy some. Periyar answered 
without waiting for a reply that the excellency did not 
smoke. The man’s face fell, and the smile of anticipation 
died away in disappointment, as it might have died on the 
face of an expectant child. Warborough, with an impulse 
that was unusual in him, produced a rupee, at which the 
white teeth gleamed again, and the man handed him a 
bundle of twenty-five small cigars. 

Warborough smiled with amusement; the trail of the 
serpent stretched even to the hills; a rupee would have 
bought a hundred such in Coonoor. It was evident that 
the countryman knew quite as well as the townsman how 
to take advantage of the stranger. 
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Periyar spoke again in the hill tongue, and Warborough 
surmised from his tone that he was reproaching the Budaga 
for his imposition. The man only laughed as he knotted 
the rupee in a corner of the calico that formed his turban ; 
and he went on his way in the wake of his companions, who 
had not waited for him. 

“Your honour must throw the cigars away. They are 
common cigars, only fit for natives. The hillman does 
not understand the taste of an Englishman,” the Hindu 
said. 

“Oh, that’s all night,” replied Warborough easily. 
“T’m not going to smoke them myself. As you said just 
now, I don’t smoke. By the way, how did you know ?” 

They were walking on again, following a rough, steep 
path obstructed by many boulders. 

“* Master never leaves cigar-ends or ashes in the garden.” 
They arrived at a point from which the road was visible. 
“There is your honour’s horse. The syce will be glad to 
have the cigars if master does not want them.” 

Warborough looked in the direction indicated by Periyar 
and caught sight of the animal and its groom. The man was 
squatting under the horse’s nose, his head bent upon his 
knees, the reins fastened to his wrist in such a way that any 
movement on the part of his charge must have roused him 
out of his slumber. 

Along a cart track leading from Wellington came a4 
party of English soldiers, swinging over the ground at a 
steady pace two and three abreast, a striking contrast in 
gait and manner to the hillmen who had passed higher up. 
They were talking together and laughing noisily over some 
joke made by the wit of the party. It was repeated loudly 
to those in the rear, and they shouted back their apprecia- 
tion. They turned into the road and walked on towards 


the bend in the highway where the horse was waiting. 
H 
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Periyar led the way down through a steep and thickly- 
wooded ravine. They reached the road; then he stopped 
and pointed to a precipice of rock higher up the valley. 
It was a great wall rising sheer and perpendicular from a 
thick tangle of trees, wild guavas and weatherworn 
shrubs linked together with strands of leafy creeper. Pale 
grey, orange, and bronze-green lichens blotched the face 
of the dark gneiss. Here and there silvery drops of water 
oozed from mossy clefts and trickled down in broad lines 
of moisture, blackening the rock where it lay in deep 
shadow and silvering it in the sunlight. In crevices close 
to the edge of the dripping springs delicate ferns marked 
the. precipice with streaks of green. A gaunt old forest 
tree, the last of its race, looked over the edge and stood 
up in strong outline against the azure of the sky. 

“ This is where the ghosts wait and watch over the gold 
that was brought from Mysore. Has master ever seen 
them ? ” said Periyar. 

“Not that I know of. Where was the » gold hidden ? ” 

“In caves between this and Dodabetta. The ghosts 
fly from here,” he pointed to the precipice, “ dragging bits 
of cloud with them. They creep over the hills behind 
Wellington and hang round the Sugar Loaf hill that sits 
at Dodabetta’s feet. Sometimes they call to each other. 
Has your honour heard them call ? ” 

“ How can I tell whether what I have heard is the voice 
of a ghost or a hymna ?” 

“There are no hysenas here,” said Periyar contemptu- 
ously. ie 

‘IT was told at the club that one was shot near the. 
Sugar Loaf eighteen months ago.” 

** Maybe, sir; but when Houssain talks of hysnas to 
the missie it is fool talk. He has no sense! One day he 
will meet a hyena that is made like a misty cloud. For all 
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its mistiness it will strangle him if he goes near the un- 
known place where the treasure is hid. When the spirits 
call in this valley, those beyond the Sugar Loaf hear and 
answer back that they too are keeping watch.” Periyar 
lowered his voice as he continued. “ Your honour has 
bestowed on his servant a gift. In return let this slave 
give one little word of caution. The spirits that guard 
treasure in this country areevil. They are not to be trusted. 
They kill by strangling. They have power only from sun- 
down to sunrise. Master will be wise if he walks here 
by daylight.” 

As Warborough listened his eyes scanned the wall of 
rock from the old tree on its summit to the tangle of jungle 
that covered boulder and rifts at its base. A bed of yellow 
St. John’s wort grew close to him. Beyond stretched 
bracken waist-deep, covering the rough broken slope with 
a smooth carpet of green; and close under the rock was 
jungle. Masses of feathery wattle, richly golden in the 
morning sun, flourished on the other side of the road, 
where the ground fell away by a gentle slope to a small 
mountain stream. The breeze shook out the tiny buds 
into clusters of fluffy balls, and the branches bowed under 
the weight of yellow bloom. The sweet scent of the homely 
willow-catkin hung in the air and brought vague memories 
of April lights and shadows in England ; and he only half- 
heard the grave and ridiculous warning of his companion. 

“That’s all right, Periyar,” he replied indifferently. 
“I’m not likely to be up here at night.” 

Strange people, these English! thought the Hindu. 
_ They see nothing but the weeds and jungle trees, dumb, 
voiceless things that do no one any good, unless, indeed 
the hunter is lying in wait for a tiger or lepoard. 

** Does your honour ever look for game in these parts ? ”? 

‘* Sometimes, when I am walking ; but I never see any. 
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You have no game about here. The Budagas and soldiers 
between them have driven it all away. Perhaps they have 
frightened away the white devils as well.” 

“We have a leopard about the hills on this side now 
and then. Leopards take long walks, like the cats, and 
master might meet one at any time—during the day,” he 
added. Then, after a slight pause, he continued. “ The 
ghosts will not run from the soldiers. Does your honour 
know what the men at Wellington say ? ”’ 

“‘ That they don’t believe in them.” 

“No, sir; they call the white devils their brothers, 
and say that they are the spirits of the men who died in 
the cholera camp many years ago.”’ 

“Do the Budagas believe it too ?” 

“The Budagas know that it is not true. They know 
that the devils are the ghosts of the white giants who 
lived in the hills long before Haider Ali’s time.”’ 

‘ That’s a more likely story,” commented Warborough. 
“* How is it that there are no giants left ? ” 

“They were driven out into the Mysore and Mahratta 
countries, where the gods turned them into hills of stone. 
Has your honour ever been on the other side of the big 
Mysore ditch ? It was dug to serve as a protection against 
the giants. If your excellency should ever be in Mysore 
shooting black buck, it would be wise not to pitch the tent 
too near a stone hill. At night the giants may be heard 
crying under the ground to their brothers living here.”’ 

They had reached the road, and Warborough mounted 
his horse. 

“* Stay here,”’ he said to the syce. “I shall ride up the 
road a little way before I go back to the hotel.” 

He nodded to Periyar and trotted off. The Hindu 
watched him till he was out of sight. Then he turned to 
the syce. 
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“Your master bought some cigars of a hillman. He 
may give them to you. If he does not do so, tell his servant 
to steal them ; they are not fit for an Englishman to smoke. 
They are too strong. Do you understand ?” 

The syce wagged his head in assent. He comprehended 
all that was implied, and there was no need for further 
speech. The Hindu turned on his heel, and took the 
mountain path, climbing the hillside with as much ease as 
if he had been born a Budaga. 


CHAPTER IX 


WARBOROUGH put his horse into a sharp trot. The road 
rose at a gentle gradient, and the animal—tired with stand- 
ing still so long—responded willingly to the touch on the 
reins, Warborough thought he might possibly overtake 
the party of soldiers he had noticed as he came down the 
path with Periyar, but they were nowhere to be seen. 
He pulled out a pair of field-glasses and ran his eye over the 
hills on both sides of the valley, in search of anything that 
might be caught by the camera, and also to satisfy an idle 
curiosity as to the way the men had gone. He was in the 
mood to take some pictures of the Toda buffaloes. They 
were semi-wild cattle, and he had been assured that they 
would charge anything in the shape of a horse, and attempt 
to gore it and its rider. For this reason no professional 
photographer was able to supply photographs of the 
animal. The difficulties only added to his keenness in 
the pursuit. 

He drew a blank with his glasses except for small parties 
of men from Wellington who were spending their holiday 
in loafing on the hills above or strolling along the paths. 
Two or three carried green butterfly nets; several were 
sitting in the morning sun reading and smoking. He was 
about to turn his horse’s head, when he caught sight of two 
Englishmen riding down the road towards him. As they 
approached he recognised Pensax and Lutterworth, the 
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assistant superintendent of police. They pulled up and 
greeted him; Pensax said, with a good-natured laugh— 

“Looking for game, Warborough? You won't find 
any here; you must get on the other side of Dodabetita, 
or right away to the Koondahs for that.” 

“Thought I might see some Toda buffaloes—not to 
shoot, but to photograph,” he added as he noticed a lifting 
of the eyebrow on the part of the police officer. 

“‘ Nasty vicious beasts!” said Pensax. 

‘“‘ That sounds as if you had been more fortunate than 
Warborough,” said Lutterworth, with a laugh. 

*‘ You're right! Unfortunate, I call it! I was once 
badly cornered by a herd some way back from here. I was 
off the road and came suddenly on the brutes. any snorted 
like pigs and made for me.’ 

‘* How did you escape ? ” 

* That’s the most humiliating part of the tale. I was 
rescued by a small imp not higher than my elbow. He heard 
me shouting and ran to my assistance. He hurled rocks 
at the brutes, and they simply turned tail and galloped off 
to a safe distance. It’s wonderful how those small herd- 
boys manage the cattle. I believe they bully them a the 
truth were known.” | | 

‘I shall know what to do, then, when I come across 
a herd,” said Warborough. 

“* Anyway, don’t take your horse among them if you iiave 
any regard for him,’’ added Lutterworth. ‘‘ The herd-boy 
imp might head a vicious old buffalo bull off you, but I 
doubt if he could save your horse.” 

* It’s odd that they should dishke a horse to that extent. 
I never met any one who could tell me the perce romeliod 
Pensax. 

“I suppose you rode straight. up from toonodr,: said 
Pensax, presently. 
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“TI walked part of the way and met the horse here.” 

Pensax looked at him with sudden curiosity and asked 
which path he had taken and how he found the way. | 

“I went through the shola at the back of Chamra 
House. Periyar the watchman acted as guide.” 

“Ah! I thought you must have had some one to show 
you the way. It’s not easy to find when you get out of 
the shola and on to the moorland. I got hopelessly lost on 
the top of that hill one day. The clouds gather so quickly. 
It may be quite clear when you start going up, but it will 
be like a washhouse when you get up to the top. I was 
fog-bound for six mortal hours and chilled to the bone. 
By a lucky chance I fell in with some Budagas, or rather 
they fell in with me, for I daren’t move for fear of rolling 
over a precipice. Those fellows can find their way in the 
most marvellous manner. They got back to the edge of 
the shola and followed it for some distance. Then they 
struck out over the moorland. We turned and twisted 
among boulders and over swampy bits and through beds 
of bracken, and they brought me out on this very road, 
but where I can’t tell you; the fog was too thick.” 

Lutterworth asked Warborough if he had done any 
shooting, and the conversation ran on big game, and whether 
it was more exciting to shoot than to photograph. War- 
borough inclined to the latter, but Lutterworth, who had 
never used a camera, could not understand its fascinations. 

*‘T say, Warborough,” said Pensax, who had been silent 
for some time, “ did you see any Budagas on the top of the 
hill as you came along ? ” 

‘* I passed seven or eight of them.” 

“‘ Which way were they going ? ” 

** To Coonoor, I should say.” 

“ Did they try to sell you anything ? ” 

* One of them asked me to buy some cigars.” 
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Pensax turned to Lutterworth with a little laugh of 
triumph. 

“There! What did I tell you, Lutterworth? That’s 
the same old woman who tried to sell me cigars ! ” 

“It wasn’t a woman ; it was a man.” 

“You didn’t buy any, I suppose? You don’t smoke.” 

“Yes, I did; I got a few, just to help the man 
along.” 

“They aren’t fit to smoke, I fancy,’’ said Lutterworth. 
“Have you got them with you or did you throw them 
away 7” 

“ They’re in my pocket. I shall make a present of them 
to the syce when I get home.” 

“My dear fellow, don’t do that!” exclaimed Lutter- 
worth. “ They’re poisonous things, not fit for any man to 
smoke, European or native. Unless I’m very much mis- 
taken, they’re drugged with opium and ganja. Let me see 
one if you can get at it handy.” 

Warborough dived into his pocket and pulled out several. 
The bundle, loosely tied, had come undone. He put one 
into Lutterworth’s extended hand, saying carelessly— 

“You may have the whole lot if you like. If they’re 
drugged, as you suggest, you may be sure I shan’t give them 
to any of my men.”’ 

The assistant superintendent pulled up, and Pensax 
moved over to his side. Together they examined the 
cigar, unrolling the leaf and picking the inner tobacco to 
pieces. | 
“Poof! Disgusting stuff! Saturated with hemp and 
opium! It’s simply poisonous. I wish I knew where the 
thing wasmade. They’resosharp; they won’t let me catch 
them even selling, far less making the stuff.” 

He crumpled the fragments up in his hand and threw 
them on the ground. They put their horses in motion 
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again and proceeded at an easy trot until the road once 
more became too steep for anything but a walking pace. 
Warborough’s syce fell behind unobserved, and carefully 
gathered up every bit of the condemned cigar, and hid it 
in his turban. Tobacco leaf of that kind served its purpose 
equally well, whether smoked or chewed. 

“Where would that Budaga fellow find a market for 
the cigars ?” asked Warborough when the pace allowed of 
conversation. 

“In heaps of places,” replied Lutterworth. ‘“ The 
Coonoor bazaar; among the servants of the English ; 
among the railway people; with the native traders who 
buy them to sell elsewhere; in short, the Budaga can 
find purchasers with everybody but the English. 

“What about the men at Wellington ?” asked Pensax, 
with a laugh. 

“I forgot them! The colonel seems to think that 
they’ve discovered the brand and have taken to it kindly. 
Very bad for them if they have.” 

““T suppose there’s no doubt about the cigars being 
produced irregularly,”’ said Warborough. 

*‘ And sold without a licence!” added Litterworth. 
“ That’s the mischief of it! Some one—we can’t find out 
who it is—is making a pile, and he’s cheating the revenue 
into the bargain. It’s punishable—a heavy fine or im- 
prisonment,”’ replied the police officer. 

“TI shouldn’t give the fellow the option of a fine if I 
were the magistrate,” remarked Pensax. 

Warborough’s eyes wandered to the hills. The subject 
of smuggled opium had less interest for him than for his 
companions. Pensax noted the direction of his gaze. 

“‘I suppose you had it beautifully clear up there this 
morning,” he said. 

“‘ Couldn’t have been clearer, What a lot of the eagle 
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and kite tribe there are on the top of the hills! 1 wonder 
what they live on ¢ ” 

‘Snakes and lizards; bandicoots and vermin of that 
sort; a dead buffalo calf for a treat now and then if the 
jackals are not before them,” said Pensax. 

“* By the way, I saw no trace of the old mine as I came 
along,” said Warborough. 

“‘ You'd have to go a good bit further on to find it,” 
replied Lutterworth. 

“Then it does exist? I’ve been told different tales 
about it. One says that there are old workings; others 
have declared there is no such thing as a gold-mine. You 
said so, didn’t you, Pensax ? ” 

“I’ve never seen anything of the kind.- Of course, I 
haven’t been everywhere. I only spoke from experience. 
I’ve been told so much that has turned out on inquiry to 
be fiction that I don’t believe a word these natives say.” 
He spoke in an aggrieved tone. “Do you know if it 
exists, Lutterworth ? ” 

* It’s there, right enough ; but the place is so grown up 
with jungle that it is not easy to find. The machinery lies 
about the ground rusting—expensive stuff that must have 
cost the shareholders dear. It was never even set up. 
Their money was wasted ! ”’ 

“Regularly thrown away,” said Pensax. “ Any one 
might have told them that there’s no gold to be had in any 
paying quantity on these hills. One would have to go on 
to the Mysore plateau for that, and it’s not to be worked 
even there except in a few places; too deep.” 

“Was a shaft ever sunk ?”’ asked Warborough. 

“ Something of the kind was made,” replied Lutterworth, 
“but I’ve never seen it. The natives tell me that it is 
difficult to get at. It’s somewhere among the rocks in a 
ravine at the top of the hill. You have to climb over the 
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rocks and go through a passage or tunnel, and you find your- 
self in an enclosure not unlike, I gather from the description, 
the keep of an old castle. The shaft—if you can call it 
that—follows a very ancient working, and slopes at a 
gradient no steeper than what we are riding down now. 
The machinery was meant for a perpendicular shaft. It 
was no use for one that was nothing more nor less than a 
gallery. The owners fetched out a little ore by means 
of coolies, but it was slow work and expensive, as the men 
got pneumonia from the cold winds when they came out 
of the mine. The whole thing fizzled out. The manager 
and his assistant, finding themselves in arrears of salary, 
went off to the goldfields of Kolar. That was forty years 
ago or more; and ever since then the place has been 
deserted.” 

‘You ought to find it, Warborough, and take some 
photographs,”’ said Pensax. 

“It doesn’t appeal to me at all. I want life and move- 
ment, not ruins.” 

*‘ Cinema films, eh ?”’ 

At which Warborough smiled and Pensax laughed 
boyishly at his own astuteness. 


CHAPTER X 


Ear Ly on the morning of the same day before the sun had 
mounted over the shoulder of the hills, Major Berringham 
was at Chamra House with the car by appointment. It 
did not take long for Nonia to seat herself by his side, and 
they slipped away down the road past Sim’s Park to the 
racecourse. A mist brooded over the valley and the little 
stream was swollen and muddy with the night’s rain. 

The soldiers were already astir in their huts on the 
knoll above the course. One or two came out to look at 
the car as its hum reached their ears. Berringham was 
silent, his attention concentrated on the frequent bends 
of the narrow road. They climbed the hill towards 
Wellington and rounded the corner where on moonlight 
nights the syce’s ghost still waits for his dead master, 
thrown from his horse higher up. At the fountain the 
road became level. They turned along the figure of eight 
and pulled up at the Castle, a house boasting of picturesque 
embattlements. Mrs. Oswald was ready, and in a few 
minutes more they had picked up Captain Devon, who was 
waiting by the barracks. 

Another sharp dip into the valley, and a second stream 
was crossed, a stream that flows with a gentle purling past 
the soldiers’ cemetery. 

From the black bridge the car breasted the hill at a 
steady pace. As they mounted the incline they gained 
wider views. Bold headlands appeared on the horizon 
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with their sides broken with watercourses. The grass 
slopes were dotted with the brown and black cattle belonging 
to the Budagas, as lean and wiry as the red deer and black 
buck of the plateau. 

By this time the sun was shining with slanting rays 
on the blossom of the melanoxylum and wattle, wet with 
the shower of the night. Ata point known as the Half- 
way House—a collection of mud huts with one or two 
refreshment stalls for the native traveller—they had to 
slow down to pass a string of bullock-carts halted for the 
early breakfast of the drivers. The primitive break was 
formed of a single log of wood pressed closely against the 
wheels. Contact with one of these logs was liable to do 
more harm to the car than to the bullock-cart. 

Nonia’s eyes were everywhere. They scanned the 
patient stupid cattle slowly munching straw or lying down 
under the yoke as if the wings of time had ceased to beat. 

“Oh! poor things!” she said. “I think the life of 
an Indian bullock is the saddest thing in this world. I 
wish I could give them a little pleasure.”’ 

Berringham was clear of the carts, and had an open 
road before him, He relaxed his attention and listened 
to his companion. 

“‘Can’t imagine any one wasting pity on a bullock in 
this country, nor in England either; there they are killed 
and eaten. Here they are only beaten.” 

“ Poor things |!’ she murmured. ‘“ Do you think they’re 
like horses and love sugar? There’s some lump sugar 
in the tiffin basket—— ” 

Berringham cast a glance of sheer alarm at her. “Oh! 
come! I say, Miss Armscote! You're not going to ask 
me to stop and feed the beasts with sugar! ” 

‘I don’t know; it would be very kind, very sweet of 
you,” she answered, a twinkle in her eye. 
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“‘ There’s nothing I desire more than to be sweet and 
kind—to you; but ask me to show it in any other way.” 

“We shall meet another string of carts presently, and 
then you and I-—— ” 

Berringham uttered an exclamation of dismay. ‘ Look 
here, Miss Armscote! You'll make me drive into the wall 
if you suggest such dreadful things. Can’t we give the 
sugar to the next native babies we meet ? ” 

They did not happen to meet any children, however, 
at that early hour, and fortunately for Berringham’s peace 
of mind neither did they encounter any more bullock- 
carts. A syce passed down the road in charge of his 
master’s horse. His own bundle of personal property, 
balanced by a second shapeless bundle of stable things 
belonging to his master, hung across the horse’s back. As 
he strode down the ghat road at an easy pace he smoked a 
country-rolled cigar, happy in the thought that by sunset 
he would once more be breathing the warm air of the 
plains. 

An Afghan trader with baggy trousers to the knee, his 
legs bandaged with strips of camel-hair cloth, came into 
view. He too was toiling down to the more congenial 
atmosphere of the plains. His face, like his body, had 
grown long and thin with a life of travelling and trading, 
and his eyes were like the eyes of the kite hovering over 
the crest of the hill above them. His mate had gone by 
train, smuggling down the wooden boxes of cashmere 
cloths and embroideries as the luggage of other men less 
burdened than himself; men who carried their effects 
tied up in a cotton handkerchief. 

He salaamed as the car approached, and held up some- 
thing for them to see. 

“Qh! stop, Major Berringham! please stop!” cried 
Nonia, impulsive as usual. “Look! there’s the sweetest 
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little mongoose in the world! Ask him if he will sell 
it.” : 
The man grinned with the assurance and expectancy 
of the itinerant hawker. 

“The lady may have the mongoose for ten rupees,” 
he said readily in English, putting the tame little creature 
on the broad splashboard of the car. It ran up to Nonia, 
fearlessly inspecting her with feelers, and a pair of beady 
eyes. Gaining confidence, it stepped on to her lap and 
burrowed under the fur rug that covered her knees. The 
dirty bit of string by which its owner held it was stretched 
to its fullest extent. 

** Ten rupees |” cried Mrs. Oswald from the seat behind. 
“It’s too much, Miss Armscote. Will you take five ? ” 
she said, turning to the man. 

“*Can’t take five,” he replied, beginning to draw the 
animal by the string from its warm retreat. 

“Oh! don’t hurt it! poor little thing!” exclaimed 
Nonia. ‘Vl give you six rupees.” 

“‘Can’t take six,” answered the Afghan, with imper- 
turbable good humour and a wider grin than ever. The 
string was drawn tighter still, and a hind leg appeared at 
the edge of the rug with a quivering tail. 

“You're hurting it! you horrid man! [ll give you 
seven.” 

“Very sorry, can’t let lady have it for seven. Very 
good mongoose this, killing plenty of snakes in Rajah’s 
compound.” 

Again the string was tightened till the leg seemed in 
danger of dislocation, and the mongoose gave a little 
protesting squeak as it held on to Nonia’s skirt with all 
its available claws. She felt the clinging touch of its feet 
upon her knees and responded to the appeal. Her 
sympathy was always roused on behalf of animal distress. 
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With a sudden twitch she possessed herself of the string, 
and the mongoose burrowed down again into regions of 
safety as it felt the tether relax. 

“Tl give you eight rupees, not a pice more,” she 
sald. 

*‘ Five rupees more than it is worth. You had better 
take it,” said Berringham to the Afghan. 

‘Master, please! I very poor man!” replied the trader 
as he held out his hand for the money—a five-rupee note 
and three silver coins which Nonia had taken out of her 

urse. 
‘‘ The rascal |” said Mrs. Oswald as they drove on. 

**They’re all alike,” replied Captain Devon. “If we 
hadn’t been here he would have asked twenty rupees.” 

** And Miss Armscote would have given it if she thought 
the man was hurting the poor little thing.” 

The Afghan watched the wonderful carriage that ran 
without fire or horses, the grin remaining some time after 
they had disappeared round a bend in the road. He had 
bought the mongoose that morning for half a rupee from 
a servant who had stolen it from his master, and reported 
that it had broken its tether and got away. After secreting 
the money in different parts of his clothing the trader 
continued his downward journey. 

“‘ What are you going to do with that little beast all 
day ?” asked Berringham, not altogether approving of 
the new purchase. 

“Tt will stay with me and give no trouble. I once had 
a lovely mongoose just like this. It was killed by a jackal 
that I was keeping. I was so sorry to lose it, it had attached 
itself to me. All animals love me,” she said as she fondled 
her pet and rearranged the nest in the warm rug. 

** Quite so,”’ returned Berringham. “ The love is not 


confined to brute beasts. I know personally —— ” 
I 
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“Qh! poor little ricki-ticki-tavi! did I hurt it!” 
cried Nonia, breaking in on his speech. 

** What did you do ? ” asked Berringham, thrown off the 
scent. 

“ Caught its little tootsie in my woollen jacket.” 

A bullock-cart loomed in the distance. Berringham 
did not slow down. He preferred to take the risk of that 
protruding log break to giving his companion a chance of 
remembering her preposterous design of feeding the bullocks 
with lump sugar. Fortunately her attention was fully 
occupied with the latest favourite, and she had no eyes 
for anything else. 

Higher and still higher the car climbed, the scenery 
spreading out before them with wonderful beauty under 
the morning light. The road remained the same in cha- 
racter with its low stone wall on one side protecting it 
from the valley below, and the rough hill rising abrupt and 
steep from the very road itself on the other. The manipu- 
lation of the steering gear kept Berringham busy, and con- 
versation died down. Nonia turned to Mrs. Oswald and 
her companion, and they discussed local news over the back 
of the seat. 

They were nearing Ootacamund, and had passed a 
forbidding cliff of dark grey gneiss. The distant hills were 
hidden behind masses of gum trees, foreigners, like the 
English, that have taken kindly to the soil and climate. 
Nonia caught sight of moon-white arum lilies growing wild 
in the swampy grass below the road, and masses of scented 
geranium by the wayside. 

The houses of the English were reached, standing back 
from the road in a forest of heavily foliaged eucalyptus 
and full-skirted pines. Nonia glanced back at the house 
taken by the officers of the Royal Fusiliers in bygone years 
whilst Captain Devon told her the story of it. One of the 
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officers with a strain of the artist in his blood, painted the 
badge of the regiment—the Tudor rose and crown—on a 
signboard, and hung it up at the gateway. A globe- 
trotter visiting Ootacamund walked into the house and 
demanded whiskey and soda under the impression that he 
was patronising a Rose and Crown public house. The 
liquor was supplied in silence, and when he would have 
paid for it he was courteously bowed out by a magnificent 
Madras butler, who informed him that his masters, the 
officer gentlemen of Wellington, never charged their friends 
for their drinks. 

They breakfasted at Sylk’s Hotel, and then started to 
climb Dodabetta. The first stage was made with a pair 
of ponies and a small open carriage of antiquated build. 
They passed through the Government chincona plantations, 
along a deserted road, and came out upon the bare hillside, 
where the way was a mere shelf cut in the slope. The 
ponies, accustomed to taking out parties, plodded along 
the road quietly enough. At first the track was distinct, 
but after a while it lost its defining line and merged into 
the open moorland of the head of the mountain. The 
driver pulled up, declaring his inability to drive any 
further. 

“Shall I carry the mongoose in my pocket, Miss Arms- 
cote ? ” asked Devon. 

“No, thank you; Ricki is quite happy here.” 

They were walking off aad when Mrs. Oswald 
stopped, saying to Devon— 

** Would you be so kind as to cet me my waterproof 
cloak out of the carriage? Go on, Major Berringham ; don’t 
wait for me. I dare say I shan’t get quite as far as you 
do; I’m not a good climber.” - 

This suited Berringham exactly. So far, he felt that 
luck had not been with him. He hoped that now it was 
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turning in his favour. At breakfast he had been obliged 
to devote some of his attention to his colonel’s wife. Devon 
was quite ready to make the most of his opportunity, and 
he and Nonia had had a good deal of chaff between them, 
and were the best of friends. It crossed his mind once or 
twice that Devon was attracted in that quarter, and he 
determined that he would arrange for a different set of 
partners when they got out into the open on lonely Doda- 
betta. Mrs. Oswald was inclined to help him in his design, 
and he acted on her suggestion with alacrity. 

“‘ There’s a bit of a walk before us, do you mind ?” 
he said, as he stepped out by Nonia’s side as far as the 
rough ground would allow. 

“ Not a bit, it’s beautifully fresh up here after Coonoor 
and Wellington. I feel as if I could walk miles and miles. 
Oh! do look at Ooty! Isn’t it lovely ? ” 

Below them lay the hill station with its lake set in dark 
green woods of firs and gums. White houses half hidden 
in their bowers of garden and shrubbery seemed in the 
clear atmosphere only a stone’s throw from them. Above 
the fir and eucalyptus groves came the indigenous forest, 
following the lines of hidden ravines. The sholas stretched 
almost to the travellers’ feet, a few grey-stemmed rhodo- 
dendrons stood away from the dense forest edge in the 
rough grass. For all their wind-tossed appearance the 
sturdy old rhododendrons had but a few weeks ago covered 
themselves with a gorgeous mantle of crimson. Some of 
the rosy cups were still staining the grass beneath the trees. 

Beyond Ooty Nonia caught sight of the downs spreading 
away to the north-west in gentle undulations. The morning 
sun flooded their smooth surface with light, and gave 
the grass a surface like satin. 

‘Have you ever hunted over there ? ” asked Berring- 
ham. 
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“Rather! What splendid going it was! When once 
I had started I forgot all about the wretched little jackal 
that we were hunting. I’m glad to think that it got away 
over those downs, and I hope it’s alive to this day.”’ 

“You are much too tender-hearted. How do you 
know that the jackal doesn’t enjoy the run as much as 
the field ? ” 

“Oh, Major Berringham! how can you suggest such 
a thing? If I am too tender-hearted you err on the other 
side.” 

“ Indeed I don’t—where you are concerned.” 

“Look at the Koondahs. Aren’t they grand? It was 
worth coming up here to see them alone.” 

Her eyes rested on the mountain range painted this 
morning in pearly blue. Masses of grey and golden cloud, 
heavy with moisture, broke the line of the hills, but did 
not obscure them. Piles of thunder-cloud heralded the 
coming monsoon which would break over Coonoor later. 
Mackurta peak, rivalling Dodabetta in height, stood out 
on the horizon, its graceful lines sharp and clear. To the 
east the tablelands of Mysore lay under a warm blue haze, 
the level horizon blending with the vapours above. 

“It’s beautiful! beautiful! I’m so glad I came,” 
said Nonia in a sudden burst of enthusiasm. She felt as 
if she wanted to sing and dance, with Nature for her partner ; 
to stretch her arms towards hill and cloud, forest and 
rock, with a salutation of praise; to proclaim their mimi- 
table beauty and worship with her whole heart. The man 
by her side failed to understand, and in so failing only 
widened the distance between them that he fain would have 
bridged. 

‘Have you never been here before ?” he asked. 

* Never! ”’ she replied, with a catch in her voice, as she 
involuntarily moved on ahead as though to shut him out 
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of sight. He followed closely, speaking of himself instead 
of the scene that had cast its spell over her. 

“‘ Then I am lucky to have had the privilege of showing 
you one of the finest sights in South India. How I should 
like to take you up north where you would see the eternal 
snows! Do you think——” 

She bounded over a small boulder, putting her foot 
on the top and jumping away from him. The mere thought 
of seeing the eternal snows with him by her side jarred. 
She felt as if he had wiped away with a wet cloth half the 
beauty of the landscape they were looking at. She glanced 
back in the direction of Ootacamund. 

“Do tell me, Major Berringham, if it is true that the 
largest house in Ooty was occupied last season by a Maha- 
rajah’s dogs ? ” | 

“*T believe it’s true.” 

“The dear dogs! How they must have enjoyed 
themselves! Can’t you fancy the boar hounds quarrelling 
over the biggest lounge; and the fox terriers appropriating 
the sofa cushions; and the luxurious dachshunds snapping 
at each other over the snuggest corners on the sofa? Then 
at night! Think of them appropriating all the beds on 
the spare-room downward !” 

*‘Brutes! I should like to have given them a taste 
of the whip,” growled Berringham. 

“TI suppose the Maharajah will take another house for 
his cows, and perhaps a third for his poultry, and a fourth 
for his pigs. By-the-bye, do Marahajahs keep pigs ? ” 

“Something ought to be done about putting these 
houses to such uses,” said Berringham, who with many 
other Englishmen disliked the idea of the best houses on 
the hills—formerly the scene of generous hospitality and 
memorable social gatherings—being allowed to fall into 
the hands of rich natives, and to be put to such a different 
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use. Nonia was not ignorant of the opimion Berringham 
held on the subject, and was purposely diverting him 
from his object. 

“The Maharajah bought the house, I understand,” 
she said; “if that is the case, I really don’t see why he 
should not keep dogs or monkeys or bears or a happy family 
of all three if he likes in his own house.” 

“ Five or six of the best Ooty houses have come into 
the hands of natives,” grumbled Berringham, who had no 
intention of being led into a discussion of the rights and 
wrongs of the matter. 

“I was told that they all paid handsomely for their 
properties,” said Nonia, who was hurrying forward towards 
the rounded head of the mountain, hoping to get a peep 
of Coonoor and Wellington. 

The ground was rough, and she had to pick her way 
as she could, unassisted by any sign of footpath. Her 
line was erratic. She stopped frequently to look at the 
distant view or to pluck a pink orchis from a bed of 
damp moss among the stones. It was impossible to keep 
abreast with her, and equally impossible to carry on any 
consecutive conversation. No sooner had he overtaken 
her than she darted on again, leaving him to follow as 
best he could; and he was neither quite so young nor 
quite so agile as she was. A big boulder barred her way, 
and Berringham, coming up with her, took her elbow in 
his hand with the intention of guiding her round the 
obstructive rock. 

“ This way, not that, or you will be ankle-deep in swamp. 
There was rain last night, and Dodabetta had more than 
its share.”’ 

She turned at his touch and took the line he pointed 
out. He did not release her arm, and she made no effort 
to free herself. Did she know that he was longing to lay 
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his big clumsy loving heart at her feet and pray for per- 
mission to worship? Because she had smiled at him and 
thanked him prettily for any little service he had been able 
to offer, he was buoyed up with hope and believed that he 
had only to ask, to obtain his heart’s desire. He was 
wealthy, of good birth, popular ; he had been made much 
of by his mother and sisters and by women to whom the 
car and other benefits were a consideration. Mothers 
with daughters smiled at him. No one, not even his 
colonel, snubbed him. So poor Berringham blundered on, 
able to see the swamps and quagmires of Dodabetta, but 
utterly blind to the obstacles that beset the path of his 
own happiness. 

“Miss Armscote!” his grasp on her elbow tightened, 
and she gave a little breathless gasp which any man less 
absorbed in himself might have observed and taken for 
a warning. “Miss Armscote! May I speak——” 

He was doomed to disappointment and interruption. 
Before he could say another word Ricki jumped out of 
the pocket where he had been asleep, and lighted on his 
four feet on a slab of rock which they were passing. 

“Oh! Oh!! Oh!!!” cried Nonia. “Catch him, 
Major Berringham! Catch him! I shall never forgive 
myself if he gets away! Ricki! Ricki! dear little Ricki ! 
If you only knew! Darling! do let yourself be caught ! 
Think of the eagles, dear. You'll be eaten for supper this 
very evening if I leave you here! ” 

In between each sentence she made a little run that 
ended in an ineffectual pounce. Berringham went round 
to the other side of the rock and grabbed for all he was 
worth with no better success, his own personal affairs 
forgotten for the moment in the sudden emergency. A 
shout distracted their attention. It came from Devon. 
He and Mrs. Oswald had stopped, and she was seated on 
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a boulder. Devon pointed to a brown-grey cloud lowering 
over the nearest range, and turning it from a cerulean blue 
to a deep purple. From the Coonoor side of Dodabetta 
wisps of vapour curled upwards creeping towards the head 
of the mountain, and the wind swept past with a cold 
breath that made the rhododendrons shiver with a faint 
rustle. Ooty was still bathed in a broad band of sunlight 
stretching upwards almost to the spot where Mrs. Osborne 
sat. The old trees in the shola seemed to lift their heads 
in gratitude to the warm greeting. A rumble of distant 
thunder sounded a note of warning which saved Devon 
the trouble of shouting further explanation. 

Ricki, finding he was no longer pursued, sat up and 
washed his face with his paws. Berringham made a dash 
and captured the little scamp out of hand. 

“If we don’t want to be caught in a shower we had 
better make tracks for the carriage at once. Take your 
latest favourite, Miss Armscote, and let me tie the string to 
his leg again as & warning.” 

“Oh! no! we need not be so cruel. I'll put him back 
in my pocket and button the flap down so that he can’t 
get out. Thank you so much for catching him. It would 
have been too terrible to have had to leave him up 
here.” 

“Considering that the little beast would have been 
more or less on his ‘ native heath,’ I don’t think he would 
have needed your pity. You should keep your pity for 
creatures that are really suffering.” 

Nonia was moving swiftly through the rough grass, 
and stepping over loose stones, keeping ahead of Berring- 
ham. She stopped and looked back at the gathering 
storm with its ragged fringes and swirling vapour. Doda- 
betta’s head was already under a thick cloud. 

IT am sure that Ricki would suffer if he were turned 
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loose in such wild country as this—and he would get so 
wet,” she concluded, as she resumed her walk. 

Conversation was not easy, and they relapsed into 
silence. When they were a couple of hundred yards from 
the carriage a rumble of thunder over the top of the 
mountain startled Nonia, and she began to run, jumping 
lightly over obstructions in her path which Berringham 
—not so young and of a heavier build—had to negotiate 
more carefully. Mrs. Oswald had reached the carriage 
and was already taking her seat, Devon arranging the rug 
over her knees in preparation for the downpour that seemed 
imminent. 

A sharp exclamation of pain caused Nonia to stop and 
look round. To her dismay Berringham was seated on a 
tussock of grass nursing his ankle, his face twisted with 
pain; his hat, which had fallen off, was lying on the ground 
by his side. 


CHAPTER XI 


** SPRAINED my ankle, like a fool! .slipped up on a bit of 
rock. Please ask Devon to come and help me,” Berring- 
ham said, in reply to Nonia’s question as she hurried back 
to his side. 

“Tl do it! Pll help you along!” she replied, ex- 
tending her hand to raise him to his feet. “There! do 
you think you can manage to walk? Don’t be afraid to 
lean upon me. I can bear any weight.” 

Not at all averse to accepting her help, he slipped his 
arm in hers and moved slowly to the carriage. Devon, 
observing that something was wrong, came at once to the 
rescue. Between them Berringham was led safely to where 
the ponies waited, and took his seat by Mrs. Oswald’s 
side. The other two jumped in, and they started off at a 
smart pace down the mountain road without further delay. 

“How did you manage to hurt your foot?” asked 
Mrs. Oswald with some concern. 

“* Trying 2 Play follow-my-leader with Miss Neeru 
over the roc 

“I’m so soe? ’ said Nonia, repentantly, as she contem- 
plated the mischief she had indirectly caused. “I began 
to run because I was afraid we should be caught in the 
rain. I don’t mind the rain. It is the thunder and 
lightning that I can’t endure. I don’t mind confessing 
that I am a veritable coward in a thunderstorm. I am 
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Berringham beamed with satisfaction. At last he had 
succeeded in rousing her pity. Ricki was forgotten, and 
his own misfortune entirely occupied her thoughts. He 
admired his own crafty way of throwing the responsibility 
on to her shoulders, and he wished that he had brought 
about something of the kind before. 

Justice, however, must be done. Berringham had 

twisted his ankle in good earnest, and it was purely the 
result of an accident. The rocks were indeed slippery 
with their patches of moss, and the going extremely rough. 
The injury was slight. The only deception he could be 
accused of was in making more of the incident than was 
necessary. In this he might be excused. All is fair in 
love and war. A good opportunity should not be lost 
of enlisting her pity, and perhaps evoking something 
more. 
They had not left the summit of the mountain a minute 
too soon. The cloud spread rapidly, covering the spot 
where they had so lately stood. The outpost rhododen- 
drons were already enveloped in drenching mist, and were 
dripping crystal drops of moisture from every leaf. The 
thunder rolled round Dodabetta’s sides and opened the 
floodgates of the clouds. 

Nonia looked back at the heights, fascinated by the 
purple-grey cloud that had been only white mist while 
they were in touch with it. She could no longer distin- 
guish the boiling vapour that had swirled with perpetual 
motion as it dropped down upon the brow of the hill. The 
cloud seemed motionless at that distance, dense and 
mysterious, occasionally riven by a thin jagged line of 
electricity, which split up into dazzling threads that must 
have played among the branches of the old rhododendrons. 
Did they never get struck? Were they never smitten 
with fear as the thunder roared in their ears? Were they 
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deaf to the noise and insensible to the ioy cold rain? How 
could that be when they responded to the touch of the 
sun’s rays? They felt the magic of tropical heat and 
answered in a glory of crimson blossom; then, of course 
they must also have some sentient knowledge of the stress 
of storm and wind. 

Berringham, watching her face as she sat on the seat 
in front of him, wondered what she was thinking of. There 
was sympathy in the eyes that rested on the cloud, and 
with the vanity of the ordinary man he claimed it for him- 
self. She was sorry for him, and would make amends by 
and by. Happy in the thought, he was content to remain 
silent. 

After all I don’t think we shall have any rain,” re- 
marked Mrs. Oswald when they reached the hotel. “ Now 
for a little lunch, and then we must start homewards. I 
have the members of the ball committee coming to tea 
and to a meeting.’ 

When the car came up Berringham professed his readi- 
ness to drive. Though he had sprained his ankle he de- 
clared that his head and hands were as sound as ever— 
and heart, he added in a lower tone as Nonia chanced to 
pass close by. 

“What about the break? Can you manage that by 
yourself ?”’ asked Mrs. Oswald, who, not possessing & 
motor of her own, was apt to be nervous. 

Quite well, I assure you. Miss Armscote can help 
me if I should be in any difficulty.” 

“Captain Devon will do that,” replied Mrs. Oswald, 
decisively. ‘ Miss Armscote will sit with me behind.” 

There was a fly in the ointment after all! and Berring- 
ham began to repent him of his careless jump on the rock. 
He saw Devon every day of his life, and had no desire at 
that precise moment for his companionship. However, 
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there was nothing to be done but to submit. He looked 
at Nonia, half hoping that she would protest against the 
rearrangement of the seats, but she was occupied with 
Ricki, and had not heard apparently what Mrs. Oswald 
was saying. 

“I am sure that I can drive all right, and I shan’t want 
any help,’ he objected, rebelling in vain. Turning to 
Nonia he continued, “ Won’t you like to go back as we 
came? Captain Devon will not mind.” ; 

“But I shall,” replied Mrs. Oswald, before Nonia could 
answer. “The road is more difficult going down than up, 
and I am not inclined to take any risks. If you should 
feel your foot very painful Captain Devon can manage in 
your place. I know he can drive, and I shall feel quite as 
safe with him as with you. Get in, Nonia, we must be 
off, or my committee will be minus its chairman.” 

The drive back was accomplished in safety, and the 
assistance of Devon was not required. 

“ How long will the committee meeting last?” asked 
Berringham, as he drew up at the Castle. 

“I don’t know exactly,” replied Mrs. Oswald, with a 
glance that said plainly, ‘‘ Why do you ask ?” 

“I should like to drive Miss Armscote back to her 
house,” he said, in answer to the unspoken question. 

‘Please don’t trouble. I am going to take her back 
myself. I promised to fetch my husband from the club, 
so that it will not be putting me to any inconvenience. 
You must go home and have your ankle attended to at 
once ; cold-water bandages and all that sort of thing, you 
know, don’t you, Captain Devon?” she added, turning 
to him and laying the responsibility of treatment on to 
his shoulders. } 

There was definite dismissal in her tone, and Berring- 
ham’s face fell. It lighted up again as Nonia laid her hand in 
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his and thanked him for the pleasant day they had had. 
She also expressed a hope that he would soon recover; 
and again she was sweetly repentant for what she called 
her own carelessness. 

“T feel that it is all my fault. I shall be wondering 
this evening whether you will be suffering, Oh! I do 
hope that you won’t have any pain! It always goes to 
_ my heart to think of a creature in pain!” 

The tone and manner were soothing, and Berringham’s 
spirits revived. Mrs. Oswald’s eyes rested on Nonia as 
she made this little speech, and doubt gathered in their 
depths, Did the girl know what she was doing? Had 
Berringham spoken? She thought not. Was Nonia 
supremely innocent and guileless? or was she nothing 
more nor less than a little minx ? 

‘‘ Anything that will keep me in your thoughts and 
show me the way to your heart, Nonia——” he said in 
a low tone, as Mrs. Oswald turned away and began to 
mount the steps of the verandah, Devon following with 
an armful of extra wraps and umbrellas. 

Nonia’s eyes suddenly twinkled with mischief. She 
drew forth the mongoose and thrust its wriggling body 
towards him with its four feet clawing the air, and cruelly 
interrupted his little speech with a command. 

“Say good-bye to the darling! Isn’t he sweet ? 
Though I paid for him myself I shall always feel as 
if you had given him to me yourself, Major Berringham,” 
she said with a laugh. 

Berringham cursed his stupidity for not having insisted 
on settling with the Afghan himself, and of making her 
a present of the new pet. It was too late now; but the 
thought of the chance he had lost disturbed his mind and 
scattered his ideas. He was one of those slow-thinking 
men who always remember the right thing to say some 
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hours after the opportunity occurs; and when it might 
have been said to advantage. 

Devon came running down the steps. He shook 
hands with Nonia and held her hand just long enough to 
whisper— 

“‘ Haven’t had much chance of talking to you to-day. 
I say, keep a couple of dances for me at the ball.” 

“All right! Iwill. I love dancing with you.” 

It all came out so naturally and withal so innocently, 
and her eyes met his with such an honest look of bon 
camaraderie that the man who listened did not for a moment 
see in her words anything more than the pleasant 
anticipation of a couple of enjoyable dances. Yet as he 
took his place by Berringham’s side a vision lingered in 
his memory that might possibly destroy his peace of mind 
if he allowed himself to dwell too long upon it. 

Berringham had not heard the farewell request. He 
was busy manoeuvring the car back to the road. This 
was another occasion when he ran a risk of being late for 
the fair. It did not enter his head that unless he spoke 
early he might not get as many dances as he desired. 

He drove away silent and preoccupied, not quite sure 
whether he ought to be pleased on the whole with the 
result of the day’s outing, or whether he should consider 
it a failure. In one respect it had been a complete failure. 
He had started out with the full intention of proposing. 
The course he had mapped out was commonplace and 
without any romance, romance being an impossible quality 
in a matter-of-fact nature like his. He intended to get 
her away from the other two, declare his love and ask her 
directly to marry him. Somehow or other he took it for 
granted that she would say yes. The assent might be 
faltering, but it would come. He had mentally fixed the 
time for the wedding, and shaped the spending of the 
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honeymoon in his mind. There was nothing to wait for. 
They might be married in a few weeks—leave had been 
due to him for some time past—and they would get home 
to England for the season. 

When he came to think over the incidents of the day 
he discovered that though he had succeeded in separating 
her from the others and getting her to himself, there the 
proposed programme ended. The rest had not beef 
carried out. He had failed to make effectual use of his 
opportunity. His declaration had hung fire somehow, and 
he had not said what he intended. It was disappointing, 
and he was at a loss to account for it. 

It did not occur to his mind that Nonia herself had 
skilfully fenced the question and kept him at bay. He 
regarded her as a girl, young for her years, into whose life 
love had never entered. Her devotion to animals in his 
Opinion was a sure indication that she had never been in 
love. Mrs. Oswald put it down to something else. 

No; it was all his fault, he decided, his stupid fault 
that he had failed. He had made an initial mistake in 
trying to declare his love before he spoke of marriage. 
He ought to have asked her straight out to be his wife, 
and while he waited for the shy confused assent—of course 
it would have been shy and confused—he should have 
spoken of his love. 

Devon noted his silence and preoccupation as they 
drove back to their quarters, a bungalow on the hill above 
the barracks, which they shared, and he smiled to himself. 
Poor old Berringham! he thought. I wouldn’t give a 
rupee for his chances. She’s anybody’s prize. By George! 
I’ve half a mind to go in myself. A nice little fortune 
behind her if all is true that’s said; and a most lovable 
ttle woman into the bargain. Rather fun capturing that 
wealth of love that she now lavishes on those brutes in 
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her happy family! By George! he murmured under his 
breath, as he conjured up a picture in which there were no 
“brutes,” but something else to make the happy family. 

Mrs. Oswald and Nonia had tea together before the 
members of the committee arrived. After a little chat 
over the morning’s expedition, Mrs. Oswald said— 

“I think Major Berringham seems rather attracted, 
Nonia.” She looked at her guest as though she would find 
some answer to the query implied by the remark. ~. 

“* Not more than he is to Pansy Cotheridge or any other 
girl,” protested Nonia, easily, and not pretending to mis- 
understand her meaning. “ He is always kind and good- 
natured. I know that most women imagine that a man 
is devoted as soon as he lets his natural kindness of heart 
show itself. I am not inclined ta take anything of the 
sort as personal, so you need not be afraid that my 
feelings will be hurt.” 

“TI was thinking of him, not of you,” replied Mrs. . 
Oswald, bluntly, and glancing at Nonia with a flash of 
suspicion that the girl was laughing at her; but there was 
nothing to show that she had spoken otherwise than in 
perfect seriousness. 

“A man of his age ought to be able to take care of 
himself, He must be forty if he is a day.” 

The statement was made simply and with no trace of 
self-consciousness. Mrs. Oswald’s suspicions were set at 
rest. 

* And you? how old are you?” she asked. 

“* A little more than half his age.” 

There was a pause, during which Mrs. Oswald was 
turning over in her mind how far her duty as a friend 
warranted her in speaking in his behalf. It would have 
pleased not only herself, but the whole regiment, to have 
seen Berringham happily married to a girl like Nonia. 
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*“Do you like him?” she asked, with another glance 
from the “ truth-finders,” as Ivy Cotheridge termed those 
searching eyes. 

‘Very much,” responded Nonia, heartily, and without 
a moment’s hesitation. ‘I think he is an old darling!” 

“ That’s what he would like you to think; but perhaps 
without the qualifying adjective, You don’t feel inclined 
to marry him ? ” 

Nonia laughed and looked at Mrs. Oswald with amuse- 
ment. 

“How funny you are! Aunt Mary is always asking 
me if I feel inclined to marry; and she gives a great 
sigh of relief when I answer—no ! ” 

“No! why don’t you feel inclined to marry ? ’’ inquired 
Mrs. Oswald, in some surprise. 

“ Why should I marry ? ” 

Mrs. Oswald was not prepared to say on the spur of 
. the moment. She asked why Miss Madersfield heard with 
relief that Nonia did not wish to marry. 

“ Auntie thinks I am happy enough as I am.” 

“What does your uncle think ? ” 

“My uncle? Oh, Colonel Tredmere? He is an old 
bachelor himself, and he used to counsel me to be cautious. 
‘Wait! do nothing in a hurry,’ he was constantly saying.” 

Then he had seen her flirting, thought Mrs, Oswald. 
After all, Nonia was a minx and not a child. 

“He was right, of course, but-no one can say that you 
have been hurried since you have been in Coonoor. Isn’t 
it time you considered the question? After all, marriage 
is the crowning point in a woman’s life.” 

“Isn’t that rather an obsolete notion? In these days 
the crowning point in a woman’s life is said to be the 
attainment of complete independence,” said Nonia, with 
an unseen twinkle in her downcast eyes. 
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Mrs. Oswald was quite sure that Nonia belonged to 
the minx species. She answered warmly— 

‘We are under the impression that we have attained 
independence as soon as we have married.” 

“An antiquated notion that modern women are 
growing out of fast,” rejoined Nonia. She said it so sweetly 
that Mrs. Oswald could only laugh, although inwardly 
she repeated the assertion that she was undoubtedly a 
minx! there was no question about it! Nonia continued, 
*‘ Old wives’ tales die hard, you know.” (Old wives’ tales, 
indeed!) “ But, of course, we mustn’t be in a hurry to kill 
old superstitions about marriage. Somehow there is a 
sweet smell of lavender about them that makes them very 
fascinating to contemplate.” 

Mrs. Oswald looked at her in wonder. “Then you 
wouldn’t like to be married?” she said, as though she 
were making some incredible statement. 

“Oh! I can’t—I can’t marry! ” 

The unexpected reply was uttered with the passion of 
a woman who had plumbed the depths of tragedy. It 
startled her hearer and puzzled her. Only for a brief 
moment was the veil drawn aside. The glimpse of a new 
and unknown woman passed so swiftly as to appear unreal. 
In quite a different tone the girl and not the woman spoke 
lightly, almost flippantly. 

“Not just yet, Mrs. Oswald. Some day perhaps I 
may wish for it, and then I suppose it will come.” 

The older woman was not so easily deceived. She 
knew that she had looked upon an inner recess, that she 
had touched depths where passion and longing and emotion 
lay. It was of the nature of a grave, and her pity was 
suddenly stirred for what was buried and covered away 
from the light. For some unknown reason this girl was 
deliberately trying to put love outside her life, and to 
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stifle the natural instinct of the heart. It was not right. 
It was all wrong to harden the heart against marriage 
and maternity. Miss Madersfield must be very blind if 
she was encouraging Nonia in such a course. 

“Nonia dear, don’t you sometimes feel—you, who are 
so fond of animals, don’t you sometimes want—a baby 
of your own ? ” 

The sound of horses’ hoofs diverted Mrs. Oswald’s 
attention. She rose from the tea-table without waiting 
for Nonia’s reply, and went out to meet the arrivals, calling 
to the butler to bring another pot of tea. 

Nonia also sprang to her feet ; but she turned her back 
on her hostess. The small hands clenched tightly, the 
curved lips quivered, and her head drooped. 

“Oh! God! a child!” 

Then springing round with a sudden gathering together 
of her forces, she ran across the room to the corner where 
she had left Ricki safely shut up in a basket provided by 
Mrs. Oswald as a temporary shelter. She opened the lid 
and took out the little soft furry creature, half squirrel, 
half ferret. Fondling it in her arms, she kissed and 
cuddled it. | 

“You little darling! I will make you so happy! 
much happier than you could ever have been with that 
horrid Afghan ! ” 

Thus did the stemmed fount find an . ontlet and starved 
nature had to be content. 

The members of the committee arrived, and after a 
cup of tea they sat in conclave arranging, after the manner 
of up-country ball committees in India, for the provision 
of the supper among themselves, for the decorations by 
those who could command the largest supply of flowers, 
and other details usually left in England to the professional 
caterer and florist. 
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“Now about the guests. The invitation eards have 
been issued according to the list we made at our last 
meeting, and so far I have had very few refusals,” said 
Mrs. Oswald. 

“You sent one to Mr. Pensax, I hope,” said Maud 
Honington. 

“No, I did not,” replied Mrs. Oswald in her decisive 
final voice. 

An awkward silence ensued, and there was a distinct 
expression of disappointment on the faces of several of 
the girls. Maud herself flushed and seemed about to 
remonstrate when Mrs. Oswald went on to give her reasons 
once more. 

“He has not called anywhere except on Mrs. Honing- 
ton. We don’t know who he is or anything about 
him——— bP ] 

“Who is that, Mrs. Oswald? Dick Pensax?” asked 
Nonia. 

“Yes, Miss Honington wishes him to be invited to the 
ball. It was mooted at-our last meeting; but vetoed, as 
we none of us knew him—— ” 

“T know him and can tell you all about him,” said 
Nonia, with some eagerness. 

Maud’s face lost its sullen expression at the words, her 
lips parted as though she would speak, and her eyes rested 
on Nonia with keen anticipation. Pansy Cotheridge it 
was who asked the question. 

* Do tell us who he is and all about him. Is he eligible 
to be our guest ? ” 

‘Most certainly! He is Colonel Tredmere’s nephew, 
the son of a Major Pensax who married Colonel Tredmere’s 
sister. He failed for the army, and went out to Africa. 
Something to do with mines, I think. He lost his father 
early, and was brought up abroad, where he learned a good 
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deal about mining. I believe he passed some examination. 
Anyway, he has been sent out to India by a syndicate of 
company promoters to prospect for gold and for radium ; 
so my guardian, Colonel Tredmere, tells me in his letters. 
Dick hasn’t called round because probably he can’t find 
the time. He hasn’t even been to see me.” 

“That puts the matter in an entirely new light,” said 
Mrs. Oswald. ‘‘ Of course he must be invited, seeing that 
he is your cousin. I wonder that you did not send us his 
name, Nonia.”’ 

* Like yourself, I was under the impression that he would 
not wish to come since he had not been able to call,” said 
Nonia. 

‘Miss Honington can answer for him that he does 
wish it. I will send the invitation this evening by a syce. 
I am very glad the explanation has come in time, Miss 
Honington,” she concluded, turning to Maud, who was 
looking very happy once more. 

As the meeting was breaking up and the members 
going their various ways, Maud sought out Nonia. 

“I’m so glad you were able to speak up for the re- 
spectability of Mr. Pensax. He has called on us and on 
no one else. I like him so much.” 

She spoke awkwardly and with some hesitation, and 
Nonia glanced at her sharply. 

‘Don’t let yourself go, Maud. Dick is not a marrying 
man. To begin with, he hasn’t the means to keep a wife, 
and—and—there are other reasons. How are you getting 
on with your dress?” she asked quickly to turn the con- 
versation from a difficult subject. 

* It’s finished and looks very well,” replied Maud. 

“You asked me to lend you my necklace, I haven’t 
forgotten. You may as well take it now. It will save 
you the trouble of coming over to Chamra House for it.’’ 
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“Have you got the diamonds with you here? ’? asked 
Maud, in some astonishment. 

“Yes, I’m wearing them. Some time ago Aunt Mary 
made a fuss about being left alone with them in the house 
when I was out for the day. I took to wearing them 
whenever I had to leave her for any length of time,’ she 
explained as she began to unfasten the collar of her blouse. 
‘* Here they are!” and she pulled out a fine necklace with 
@ pendant attached. 

Mrs. Oswald coming into the room at that moment 
after speeding her parting guests caught sight of the stones. 

“My dear Nonia! Do you usually go about with 
diamonds round your neck? Surely it’s rather rash ! ” 

“It’s much safer to wear them hidden under the frock 
than in full view on one’s bare neck!” replied Nonia, with 
the happy little laugh that was always music in War- 
borough’s ears. “Lock them up, Maud, when you get 
home, or, if you can’t trust your servants, wear them night 
and day, as I do, under your dress. The clasp may be 
trusted.” 

“They are beautiful! ”’ replied Maud, holding the stones 
in her hand so that they caught the light of the setting 
sun. 
Nonia clasped the necklace round her neck for her, 
and tucked it out of sight. A little later she and Mrs. 
Oswald were driving down the racecourse hill towards 
Coonoor in the smart two-wheeled trap that Colonel 
Oswald preferred to a motor such as Berringham drove. 

%* * * * * 

‘*‘ A surprise! a surprise!” said Pansy, as she came 
into her mother’s drawing-room after the meeting. 

* What do you think, Mumsie!” cried Ivy. ‘ That 
good-looking Mr. Pensax is going to be invited to the ball 
after all | *: 
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“ Then I suppose some one has explained satisfactorily 
who and what he is,” replied Mrs. Cotheridge placidly. 
She never allowed herself to be in any way disturbed by 
her daughters’ discoveries, enthusiasms, or panics. “ Well ? 
who was sponser for him ? ” 

““Nonia Armscote of all people!” answered Pansy. 

“Oh! Mumsie! It was fun to see Mrs. Oswald,” 
said Ivy, ‘‘ when Maud brought the subject up again. 
She put on her proud look and high bust, you know what I 
mean, and repeated the same old cast-iron objections. 
Then suddenly Nonia spoke up and told us all about Dick 
Pensax, as she called him.” 

Ivy told the tale, and Mrs. Cotheridge listened with a 
curiosity that was perfectly natural. 

“You should have seen Mrs. Oswald fixing Nonia with 
her truth-finders!’’ Ivy dropped her voice to a strictly 
confidential tone which was well known to her mother 
and sister, and always made the former smile. “ Quite 
between ourselves—you mustn’t let it go any further—I 
don’t think Mrs. Oswald quite approves of Nonia Armscote.” 

“Tm not surprised,” responded Mrs. Cotheridge. 
“ There is something about Miss Armscote that makes her 
unlike other girls. Whether it is her manner or her position 
I am not prepared to say. She has the independence of 
& married woman without the status.” 

* That’s only because she happens to be her own mis- 
tress,’ said Pansy, with a shrewd insight to character. 

““Mumsie dear! you must really pull yourself to- 
gether!” said Ivy, putting on an expression of serious 
concern. “ Of course we know that you must sympathize 
and agree with father even when he’s preposterous. You 
can’t help yourself, you’ve simply got to, or else he would 
divorce you. At the same time it is obviously your duty 
to be up to date for our sakes, and think with us. From 
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our point of view Nonia is not in the least like a married 
woman. She is her own mistress, and hasn’t got to pay 
for the luxury by being obliged to fuss over some mere 
man from a ridiculous sense of duty. She has money 
without having to ask for it; and when she wants to do 
anything she can simply do it without having to consider 
any one’s convenience but her own. She must be fright- 
fully happy.” 

Mrs. Cotheridge only laughed—her usual reply to Ivy’s 
sallies. 

“Tf the truth is to be told,” said Pansy. “I think 
Nonia is very lonely with nothing to love but her aunt 
and those beasts. I don’t mind saying that I would 
rather be married.” 

‘How can she be lonely ?”’ asked Ivy, incredulously. 
“She has heaps of admirers, just tons of them! Mother! 
what do you think? Major Berringham drove her and 
Mrs. Oswald and Captain Devon to Ooty this morning, 
and they went up Dodabetta. I wish Major Berringham 
would take me up Dodabetta.” 

** Anyway, he has asked us to lunch on the first day 
of the races,” said Pansy. 

“That's a regimental affair. Why, they have asked 
mother and Mrs. Honington and Mrs. Stevens and a lot 
more stuffy old ladies ! ” 

“‘ They’ve also asked a lot of the men from the hotels,” 
retorted Pansy, who was nothing if she was not just. “So 
your sweetness, my dear, won't be wasted on desert air 
or stuffy old ladies.” 

Ivy ignored the remark, and gazing at her mother with 
large appealing eyes, said— | 

“Should you mind very much, Mumsie dear, if I fell in 
love with Captain Devon? You won't give away my 
secret, will you? He is so very good-looking.” 
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“I thought Mr. Pensax was the latest,” said Mrs. 
Cotheridge. 

“He has passed fod my thoughts like a beautiful 
dream, and I am once more fancy-free!”’ said Ivy, melo- 
dramatically. ‘‘ Mumsie dear, I can’t think how you can 
exist without falling in love. You are young enough in 
spirit to do it, and old enough for it not to matter in the 
least to anybody. It might be such a help to us. Why 
not fall in love with Major Berringham, for instance? then 
there would be some hope of his marrying Pansy. It’s 
time Pansy was settled. We shall neither of us have a 
fortune like Nonia to raise us to a pinnacle of super- 
independence. The most we can hope for is marriage. 
Pansy being the elder—— ”’ 

“Oh! Ivy! do stop. Nonsense runs out of you like 
rain out of the clouds,” cried her elder sister. 

“TI am glad you have given up all thoughts of Mr. 
Pensax,” said Mrs. Cotheridge. “He may be Colonel 
Tredmere’s nephew, and a most respectable person, but 
he is not in any of the services. I heard in the club to-day 
that he bets, and that he is making a book on the races.” 

“ Kiverybody is doing it, as the play says,’ remarked 
Pansy. ‘‘ Maud told me to-day that she had five different 
bets on with Mr. Pensax, and she asked me if I wouldn’t 
like to put somethmg on to a horse, any horse I lik 

* You said no, of course,” Mrs. Cotheridge remarked. 

“J said I would think it over—the modern way of 
saying no. People don’t close the door and lock it behind 
them nowadays,” said Pansy. 

** As for me, I told Maud that I should simply love to 
have a bet if I could be certain about it. Hight annas to 
a thousand rupees, me on the eight anna side of course. 
Think, Mumsie dear, what we could do with a whole 
thousand rupees; wouldn’t I treat you to something nice | 
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We would go on the bust and paint the town pink or any 
other colour the Mumsie might choose | ” 

“Ivy! I really don’t know where you pick up such 
slang! ”’ cried Mrs. Cotheridge. 

* It’s not from you, dear thing! so you have nothing 
to reproach yourself with. It grows on me like the moss 
on the rocks, and it’s no use your trying to scrape it off. 
You’ve got to put up with me as you’ve put up with dad 
for the last twenty-five years. Do you know, Mumsie 
darling, when I come to think of it, you are the greatest 
saint and the noblest woman I’ve ever met. I mean to 
put that on your tombstone when you die, dear.” 

“Who told you Mr. Pensax was betting?” asked 
Pansy. 

Mrs. Cotheridge did not answer the question. She rose 
from her chair, saying— 

** Now then, girls, be off to your rooms to dress. We 
dine out to-night, and I’ve ordered the carriage at half- 
past seven.” 


CHAPTER XII 


A pay or two after the expedition to Dodabetta Dick 
Pensax rode up to Chamra House. He was preoccupied, 
and allowed his horse to take the hill much as it chose. 
The question that recurred to his mind frequently was how 
would Nonia receive him ? 

He learned from the butler that Miss Armscote was at 
home, and he followed the servant into the drawing-room 
fully expecting from his manner to meet her there; but he 
was disappointed. 

The air of the room was scented with orange blossom. 
Nonia had gathered large sprays bearing green fruit, full- 
blown blossom and wax-like buds on the same stems, and 
had arranged them in a Japanese jar that stood in one of 
the long French windows on a carved ebony tripod. The 
warm afternoon air blowing upon the flowers through the 
open window had brought out their odour; and the scent 
struck him with a force that seemed almost physical in 
its nature. For a few seconds he was confused with a rush 
of memories that took him unawares, and when Miss 
Madersfield came forward to meet him with the conventional 
welcome, he had no response ready. He recovered himself 
quickly whilst she spoke. 

“It is very good of you to call, Mr. Pensax,” she said, 
in even sleepy tones, like a bee disturbed in its nap among 


its favourite blossoms, ‘‘ We have heard from your uncle 
141 
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what a busy life you are leading. I hope you have been 
successful in your prospecting.” 

She shook hands with him, and with her eyes directed 
him to a chair, Then she dropped back into her own seat, 
a comfortable lounge, with a little sigh of satisfaction. 
He vaguely wondered if she were going to close her eyes 
again and pick up the thread of her dreams which his 
entrance had rudely broken. 

His glance wandered round the room quick and 
observant. The scent of the orange blossom still kept him 
busy with memories that had long ago died, as he thought. 
Other things besides the spoil from the orange trees unbarred 
doors that he had imagined were closed for ever. He 
recognized an engraving here, and a piece of china or glass 
there, that he had seen before, Moreover, the arrangement 
of the room suggested Nonia. It was her taste and not 
Miss Madersfield’s that made the atmosphere. 

The furniture was mostly of Indian carved wood. The 
chief ornaments were vases of delicate porcelain from the 
further East with a few bowls of cut glass. Numerous 
as the vases were every one was bearing its burden of 
bloom. Tall gladiolus, spikes of penstemon, large sheaves 
of spotted canna, sprays of plumbago and roses of every 
shade met his eye in all directions. He remembered the 
lilac, pink thorns, laburnums and guelder rose in his 
uncle’s house in England, and later the summer flowers ; 
always in profusion; always extravagantly fresh and 
luxuriously choice and luxuriantly grouped, placed there 
by Nonia. | 

On the polished wooden floor were cashmere rugs richly 
embroidered, and the skins of bears and tigers. Soft 
curtains of oriental silk hung in the windows, looped back 
with strings of fine crude turquoise. A few books and 
magazines lay about on small tables near the fireplace ; 
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but otherwise there was nothing in the modern European 
style to jar with the tone of the room. 

Through the open French windows he saw the deserted 
tea-table in the trellised corner of the verandah, where the 
purple passion flower veiled the glare of the afternoon sun 
with its dark trails of sombre foliage. The table was stand- 
ing just as Miss Madersfield and Nonia had left it, and a 
brown hornet bee hummed over the sugar-basin. Here 
again memory was stirred, for the empty slop-basin stood 
upon the ground. Some favoured pet had had the remains 
of the milk, and he would have wagered that the jug was as 
empty as the basin. 

Something that was soothing and restful crept over him 
as he sat there, scarcely conscious of the presence of his 
companion in the sudden rush of unbidden thoughts and 
visions of the past. He pulled himself together and struggled 
out of the maze into the present. 

‘I’m sorry I have been so long in calling,” he said at 
last. 

‘“No need to apologize. We have quite understood 
the reason of your absence. Your uncle always writes so 
fully—— 93 

He gave her a sharp glance as though he suspected a 
hidden meaning in her words, but was reassured. 

** Where is Nonia ? ” he asked, breaking into the smooth 
flowing speech that was like the burbling of a mountain 
stream. 

Miss Madersfield pulled up a cushion behind her head, 
and settled herself like a soft pussy cat into the lounge. 

“ Nonia is the most extraordinary girl that ever existed. 
She cannot sit still for a minute. As soon as a meal is 
ended she is up and off. She seems to live for nothing but 
a collection of animals picked up haphazard because some 
misfortune has chanced to overtake them.” 
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‘‘ As fond of furry beasts as ever!” he said, his eyes 
softening at some recollection. “‘I remember of old one 
had only to be sick or hurt, whether animal or human, and 
all her pity” he paused, but did not add the other word 
that rose to his lips—‘ was roused. The happy 
creature—— ” he laughed softly as though the memory 
was pleasant ; “ —or shall I say the lucky fellow became the 
chief object of her attention. I suppose it is still so.” 

“ She doesn’t limit herself to fur by any means,” replied 
Miss Madersfield, a touch of indignation disturbing the 
calm flow of her running remarks. “Scales! feathers ! 
bristles! they’re all the same to her, and she is regardless 
of my feelings on the subject.” 

“Is she in the garden ? ” 

“Tf the happy family has a rival of which it may be 
jealous, it is the flower garden. She loves her flowers. 
They’re not mine; I have none that I can call my own; 
and I may say that I am quite content to be without a 
garden, where you have to employ half-naked black men 
to look after it. There is a beautiful Marshal Neil growing 
about my bedroom window. As a great concession Nonia 
says that I may call it mine, if I will allow her to cut the 
blossoms for this room. Of course she may cut it as she 
likes, and the horrid gardener may nail it up—when I am 
not in my room. I draw the line—— ” 

‘May I go out and look for her ? ” 

“* Looking for Nonia is about as irritating and vexatious 
as looking for a mongoose or Teddy bear that has got loose. 
Where you least expect to find —— ”’ 

She stopped, for she was alone. Pensax knew her of 
old, and the difficulty of getting a direct answer from her— 
unless she chose to give it. He was off to search the garden 
and grounds; or if need be to wait under some shady 
tree, of which there were plenty to choose from, until she 
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should appear. Miss Madersfield glanced after his well- 
built figure with apprehensive admiration. That he was 
attractive after the manner that commended itself to most 
women there was no denying; and her mind was in 
consequence full of misgivings. 

“‘T wish she had taken Colonel Tredmere’s advice. He 
must have had reason for giving it. It will not be for 
Nonia’s good that Dick Pensax should cross her path again, 
even though she may think herself so safe in her strength.”’ 

Meanwhile Pensax wandered across the lawn and stood 
on the edge of the steep grassy slope where the terraced 
turf ended. Below was another terrace of lawn bordered 
with a fence of fuchsia, plumbago, heliotrope and tea roses. 
Lower still the blue-green foliage of the mimosa with its 
pale sulphur blossom swept downwards, hiding the strips of 
vegetable garden. Beyond the mimosa hedge was the 
broad expanse of richly wooded hill and valley that em- 
bowered Coonoor. In the further distance rose the Hoolicul 
Droog steeped in azure blue and purpling under the descend- 
ing sun, its outline unbroken by cloud as it stood lonely 
and mysterious against the western sky. 

*** Peace and happiness, rest and quietness.’ Where 
have I heard that term? It seems to express the very 
essence of this place,’ mused Dick. ‘I’m pretty sick of 
the strenuous life I’m leading. Too much excitement in 
it.” He laughed boyishly. ‘It would be a blessed change 
if Nonia——” He checked himself. “No; not here. 
I should have to take her away if I wanted peace and 
quietness, Query: would she come ? ” 

He whistled softly the refrain of one of the songs he 
sang; and like Warborough, who had lingered in the 
garden only a few days previously, allowed his thoughts 
to build an airy structure of possibilities. 


The green and black butterflies fluttered down towards 
L 
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the mimosa blossom, and vagrant bees boomed in the 
heliotrope. The little honey-suckers carelessly pierced the 
fresh fuchsia bells so munificently provided by nature ; and 
the pied robin preening his black and white plumage piped 
snatches of his favourite song to his mate. 


“ Dick 1” 
He swung round at the sound of her voice. 
“‘ Nonia! the fairest flower of -—— ” 


“So you’ve turned up at last! You've taken a very 
long time to think about it!” she said, a note of hardness 
in her voice in spite of the smile on her lips and sparkle in 
her eye. It quenched the half-formed compliment on the 
spot, and established their relations at once. She meant 
to be friendly, just that and no more. 

He gazed at her unabashed, notwithstanding. “I am 
glad that you care sufficiently to think the time long. If 
I could have been sure of my welcome perhaps I might have 
called sooner.”’ 

‘Don’t be too sure of it even now,”’ she retorted. 

He looked her up and down with eyes that seemed as 
though they could not satisfy their owner. A flash of 
resentment at the close examination warned him that he 
must control himself. He half turned aside and said 
flippantly— 

“ You—you've grown, Nonia.” 

*** Wuff! wuff!’ as Teddy bear says, when I tell him 
the same news,” she replied off-hand and ever so slightly 
on the defensive. 

“TI don’t mean taller.” He paused, and again let his 
eyes travel over face and figure. “ You're better looking 
than you were.” 

“ Wuff! wuff! wuff!” This time the voice had an 
echo of impatience in it which he disregarded. 


re 


“I don’t wonder that the men—— ”’ 
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“'Wuff! again, Dick Pensax! If that’s all you came 
to tell me, you can go back to your prospecting, and you 
need not call again.” Then, seeing a look of genuine 
consternation and regret on his face, she added less severely, 
**'You’re the same old Dick, and I don’t see any change in 
you.” 

“‘Mayn’t I say what I think ?” he asked in a different 
tone. | | 

* You know that I never liked personalities nor com- 
pliments.” 

‘Don’t be so hard on me, Nonia. You must be 
merciful and forgive a poor fellow for being outspoken to 
a fault.” There was silence, and he gathered fresh courage 
to tread on the forbidden ground of personalities. ‘It is 
nice to see you again.” The warm light crept into his 
eyes as he spoke. “ It is nice to find you unchanged.” 

“ How do you know that I am unchanged ? ” she asked, 
her eyes meeting his with a challenge under which the 
softer emotion faded. | 

“Still on the defensive? still distrustful? Do you 
never forgive? Do you never forget ? ” 

The sadness in his voice touched her and she softened. 
** That depends ! ”’ she replied. 

During their conversation her eyes were as busy as his. 
If, as he had said, she had grown better looking, the com- 
pliment might be returned. There was a vast improvement 
in his appearance since last she had seen him; but this 
fact she kept to herself. When he returned from Africa 
he bore the trace of fever and a life of privation. She 
remembered how sorry she was for him in his weakness 
and suffering. All her pity was roused, and she felt as 
though nothing could make up to him for all that he had 
endured. It was the same emotion so quickly roused by 
the sight of any creature that was sick or wounded; it 
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was the feeling that lay at the foundation of her happy 
family. 

The lines had vanished from his face; his figure had 
filled out, and the drooping head was lifted with all the 
pride and strength of strong young manhood. He looked 
a different being from the smitten Dick Pensax of two or 
three years ago when she had last seen him. 

He felt instinctively that he was being judged as he met 
her gaze. He was also realizing the fact that if he wished 
to win his way back into her esteem he must be careful not 
to offend. Nor must he take anything for granted. To be 
too sure of his ground, and to let her see it, would be even 
more fatal than weak retreat from the field. He pulled 
himself up and said, in a different tone altogether from any 
that he had hitherto used— 

“ If it depends on me, be assured that I shall not offend. 
It is the trouble of my life to feel that I was once so unlucky 
as to”’—he halted in his speech as though it pained him 
beyond everything to speak of it—“ as to do you an injury. 
God knows it was not my fault.” 

He added the last sentence with a sudden passion that 
forced the words from his lips in spite of a resolution to be 
silent on a subject that was forbidden. 

She turned from him with a movement that might have 
been the result of displeasure ; or it might have indicated 
a distrust of herself quite as much as of him. 

“Won't you have some tea?” she said, in an entirely 
different tone, the tone of a hostess mindful of her duties 
to an ordinary visitor. 

‘* No, thanks ; you and Miss Madersfield have had yours, 
of course—— ” 

‘“‘ That’s no reason why more should not be made for 
you. Let me call the butler.” 

She was moving towards the house when he took her 
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by the wrist and restrained her. She stopped instantly. 
His hand slipped a little further over the back of hers, and 
she felt her fingers gathered closely in a warm grip. The 
unexpected touch, gentle yet firm and possessive, stirred 
the depths of her being and she was conscious of a slight 
involuntary shudder, not of fear but of an emotion that she 
resented. 

“‘ Nonia! you are trembling ! ” he spoke authoritatively 
but with gentleness. “‘ There is nothing to fear. Take 
courage and face the music. There! that’s better! Now 
come and sit down and have a chat, although I may as well 
tell you at once that I’ve nothing particular to say,” he 
continued watching her face and reading dissent to his 
proposal. He feared a sudden breaking away, which 
would not have suited his purpose. “I want to enjoy the 
luxury of talking to some one I know intimately instead of 
having to manufacture conversation for strangers who are 
full of silly curiosity.” 

He led her towards a seat at the end of the lawn under a 
large silver oak. It was in full view of the drawing-room 
windows. This end of the lawn could also be seen from the 
gate. Miss Madersfield still sat where Pensax had left her 
so unceremoniously. All desire to sleep had forsaken her, 
and she was using her knitting-needles in desultory fashion, 
A novel was lying on the table by her side ; but she was too 
much occupied with the figures on the lawn to be able either 
to read or knit. 

** At his old tricks again! Dearme! dearme! I wish 
we had gone home!” she murmured to herself as she 
observed the two walking apparently hand-in-hand. 

She was not the only person to observe the incident. 
Warborough arriving at the gate with the intention of paying 
a call noted their attitude ; he suddenly changed his mind 
about going in and passed on up the road. All unaware 
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of what other eyes had seen, Nonia permitted herself to 
be led to the seat, where she sat down, first freeing her 
hand from Dick’s. 

“ That’s right, Nonia; now let your mind be at rest 
about by-gones—for the present. I want to tell you, dear,”’ 
the expression seemed to slip out unconsciously, “ what 
T am doing; and then I want to hear all that you are doing ; 
how you like your life up here, and what kind of a happy 
family has the supreme satisfaction of living under your 
protection. Aunt Mary is very funny on the subject, 
as she always was. She says you have adopted furs, 
feathers, scales, and bristles, and that you draw the line at 
nothing—except a husband ! ” 

“T am sure Aunt Mary did not mention the word 
‘husband’!” - 

“ Quite right! I added that off my own bat.” 

By this time she was at ease. Fear, indefinite and 

shadowy, had faded away and confidence was established. 
As he talked on without further reference to the past, 
content to accept the position she had assigned to him, her 
natural gaiety asserted itself. She was beguiled into fun 
and laughter, and before long the two were on the best of 
terms. 
- He made no further attempt to take her hand or express 
by word or look that he felt anything more than the good 
comradeship that might exist between two old friends. 
He steered scrupulously clear of compliment or personal — 
remark ; he even refrained from asking any question that 
might be thought inquisitive. In short, Nonia found him 
charming; and the minutes slipped by unheeded until 
nearly an hour was gone. Miss Madersfield counter- 
ordered her rickshaw and gave up her intended run down to 
the club. Her ears caught the sound of Nonia’ 8 laughter, 
which filled her with misgivings. 
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The sun descended upon the hills. It was a calm, 
beautiful evening. Teneriffe and Dodabetta held their 
heads clear and distinct in outline against an undimmed 
sky. The thunder-clouds had vanished for the present. 

Suddenly Nonia sprang to her feet. “Dick! you 
must see my happy family before it gets dark. Come along, 
quick! We shall just be in time for the feeding of the 
lions,” 

She led the way up to the terrace behind the bungalow. 
Houssain was busy helping Adbul; and the preparations 
were conducted with a leisurely deliberation that was very 
trying to the hungry expectant beasts. 

The old sepoy glanced at Pensax with swift scrutiny, 
and then dropped his eyes upon Teddy, as the bear began a 
kind of war dance of impatience at the sight of the sweetened 
rice, so close and yet out of reach. Pishasha, the monkey, 
who took his food later in the back verandah, watched his 
opportunity, and whilst his master’s attention was momen- 
tarily diverted by the advent of the stranger, dipped his 
hand into Teddy’s rice and stole a handful. If the bear 
had been loose there would have been a riot. As it was 
there was only a row—a noisy protest, a rattling of the 
chain on the part of the indignant Teddy, and a guttural 
chortle from the thief. 

Houssain was prompt to set matters straight. He 
caught Pishasha by the arm; and with a dexterous and 
ruthless finger turned out the contents of the monkey’s 
cheek. With a cuff he ordered Pishasha off to the back 
verandah; and very unwillingly he went, snarling at 
Pensax in passing. 

“Not at all a pleasant pet, that monkey of yours, 
Nonia. I thought for a moment that he meant to vent his 
rage and disappointment on me and bite my leg. He 
looked vicious enough.” 
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“He isn’t mine; he belongs to Houssain.” 

“Who is Houssain ? ” asked Pensax. 

“The old sepoy, over there by Teddy bear. He was 
in Colonel Tredmere’s regiment. Now he is my body- 
guard and henchman. When I walk beyond the grounds 
he follows, never letting me out of his sight. When I ride, 
however, he is obliged, much against the grain, to leave me 
to the syce.” 

“Your chucker-out, in short!” said Pensax, looking 
at the old man. “ There is nothing to fear up here. You're 
safer here than in the streets of London.” 

“Of course; but Houssain likes to feel that he is 
necessary, and I never hurt his feelings by showing him 
that I think his escort is not required. He is obeying the 
order of a superior officer, which in his eyes is a most 
sacred duty.” 

The sun had gone behind the hills, and the afterglow, 
with its extraordinary brilliancy, flooded the landscape. 
The marvellous colouring lasted barely ten minutes. Then 
the pulsing vitality of earth and sky seemed struck all in a 
moment by the finger of death. The colour faded and the 
grey-green pallor of the Indian twilight crept over the sky 
and deadened the mountains. The gold dust scattered 
broadcast by the sun turned to steel. The rocks blackened 
and the forest veiled itself in dark shadows that swallowed 
up the individual trees and clothed them in a sombre 
uniform green. 

Nonia’s attention had been fully occupied in watching 
her happy family in the enjoyment of the evening meal. 
Dick was well content to let his eyes rest on her as she 
moved about among her pets. Suddenly she realized that 
night was not far off. 

“Will you come in and have a chat with Aunt Mary ? 
T am sure you would enjoy it,” she added, slily remembering 
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of old how he used to avoid that worthy but tiresome 
lady. 

Pensax shook off the crowd of thoughts he had allowed 
to gather and laughed. 

“‘ Thank you ; that’s a pleasure to be deferred to another 
day. Aunt Mary will keep. I must be getting back to the 
hotel, as I have some letters to write for to-morrow’s English 
mail. May I have my horse ? ” 

Houssain, who lingered to see that Abdul put away the 
pots and pans, was told to call the syce. 

“I’m glad you came, Dick,”’ she said presently, as they 
walked towards the gravel sweep in front of the porch. 

“TI don’t think Miss Madersfield would echo your 
sentiments. Thank you, dear, for your kindness.” 

He expressed his gratitude so naturally that she could 
not take offence at the words. Something in his tone 
touched her ready sympathy, and she said with friendly 
warmth— 

“You will come again, won’t you ? ” 

“‘T am hard at work all day long. It is difficult to get 
an afternoon like this.” 

“Your evenings are not filled up ? ” 

“No; they are free as a rule.” 

** Come to dinner, then.” 

“May I?” he responded with eagerness. 

“Yes; if you will promise to be as nice as you have 
been to-day.” 

“TI promise! Dear one! I will do anything, every- 
thing you wish!” For once he was off his guard, and the 
words slipped out in spite of his effort to obey her wish. 
For a moment she caught a glimpse of his soul. Then the 
doors closed and the self-possessed man continued in a 
voice that was skilfully schooled into pure friendliness and 
nothing more. “ Nonia, you must trust me. For the 
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last two years I have been learning a hard lesson. I may 
be excused if regret catches me now and then by the throat 
when I am off my guard.” 

Again her pity was roused and she felt nothing but warm 
sympathy for one who had suffered. She forgot her own 
wrongs and the misery he had at one time brought into her 
life, unintentionally, as he had truly said. 

“Is it wise to renew our old friendship, Dick?” she 
asked, searching his eyes vainly for the truth which she 
could not trust his tongue altogether to speak. 

““T was never a coward, was I, dear? Look here! 
If you say I’m to keep away for your sake, Ill keep 
away.” 

He gazed at her intently in the dim twilight as though 
he were seeking for something in her eyes which was not 
there. 

“You need not consider me, Dick. I am pleased to 
see you if you like to come. On the other hand, I tell you 
plainly that I shall not grieve if you stay away.” 

There was a slight pause as they stood face to face. 

“ Indifferent—after all that has passed between us ?”’ 

“* Absolutely !| ” was the reply given without hesitation. 

Again there was a pause. Then he said, in a low, tense 
voice, the words seeming to come from between his 
teeth— 

“ Then, if I need only consider my own feelings, I shall 
come as often as I can.” There was a pause. He broke it 
by asking, “ When may I come ?” 

“To-morrow evening if you like,” was the ready 
reply. 

The syce was leading up the horse, followed by Houssain. 
Their arrival put an end to the conversation. Dick’s foot 
was In the stirrup and he swung himself into the saddle. 
At that moment a cry rang out in the far distance high up 
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in the mountain. It was the same ory that had been 
heard when Warborough was with Nonia, but it did not 
come from the same direction. On that evening it was in 
the shola behind the house. To-night it sounded further 
away up the Kotagiri road. 

“It’s the hyena!” exclaimed Nonia. “There, 
Houssain! you’ve heard it at last. There! there it is 
again | ” 

Pensax glanced at the old pensioner, who stood erect 
and motionless, his eyes turned towards the mountain. 

“Ts it a hyena ? ” asked Dick, carelessly ; he was not 
sportsman enough to have his blood stirred by the sound of 
big game. 

“Yes! yes! isn’t it, Houssain? You’ve seen the 
tracks and you ought to know,” said Nonia, with more 
excitement than Pensax had shown. 

The old man did not reply. He was straining his ears 
to catch it yet again, if it should be repeated once more. 
Abdul, slipping through the branches of the mimosa, came ~ 
silently to the sepoy’s side. 

“Father! you heard it! Is it the cry of a beast or 
a devil?’ he asked in a voice that trembled with real 
fear. | 

** A devil, my son, and a wicked one.” 

The syce, looking at Houssain, muttered an assent as 
he opened the gate, adding, in his own tongue— 

“A devil, a white pishasha of the most evil kind ! ” 

“Good-bye, Nonia, I shall see you again soon,” cried 
Pensax as he rode out into the highway. 

He turned his horse’s head up the valley and, touching 
him with his spurs, galloped off into the darkening 
shadows. 

As she retraced her steps to the house she said to herself, 
‘How odd of Dick! He said he wanted to get back to 
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the hotel to write letters; and he has ridden up the road 
instead. He can’t have gone to look for the hyena. Now, 
if it had been Captain Warborough—— ” 

The soft light in her eyes as she entered the bungalow 
was not due to the memory of Dick’s visit. Already he 
had passed out of her mind; or if she thought of him at 
all it was merely to say to herself, “ Poor Dick! I’m afraid 
he is not very happy.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


WarsorovucH started out that afternoon with the full 
intention of calling at Chamra House after he had been to 
see Berringham. He found the latter quite recovered from 
the slight accident on Dodabetta. A polite note from 
Miss Madersfield, asking after his health and expressing 
much concern that he had hurt himself, assisted Berring- 
ham’s recovery. There was no message from Nonia; the 
letter was apparently written without her instigation, and 
Berringham was just a little dismayed at finding himself 
the object of the elder lady’s solicitation. He wrote a very 
curt reply, saying that he was perfectly well. 

From Berringham’s quarters Warborough rode on to 
the Castle and had a talk with the Colonel; and at Mrs. 
Oswald’s invitation he stayed to tea. Maud Honington 
and two or three other girls were there. The conversation 
was mostly of a personal or social nature ; the coming races 
and other meetings; tennis parties, cricket, golf, and 
prospective dences. Warborough seemed to be taking 
part in the conversation ; but it was mostly as a listener. 
As usual he was silent ; and Mrs. Oswald, glancing into his 
face now and then, came to the conclusion that he had 
nothing to say, and was a man of few ideas beyond his own 
line of occupation. 

Captain Devon dropped in just as they had finished 
tea. He was at once attacked on the subject of his dress 
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“What are you going as, Miss Honington ?” he asked 
of Maud. 

** Queen of Diamonds.” 

“Then I shall go as the Knave of Hearts,’’ he replied, 
a challenge in his eyes. 

“ The character is bespoken already, and we don’t want 
two knaves ; the King of Diamonds is not appropriated as 
far as I know.” 

“It doesn’t appeal to me,” replied Devon. “ Who is 
my supplanter ? ” 

“Mr. Pensax; the dress will suit him exactly,” said 
Maud. 

“ His figure or his character ¢ ” asked Devon, laughing. 

“* Both, if you lke.” 

**'We don’t know much about him,” said Mrs. Oswald ; 
“ but we can judge of one thing, and that is, that the dress 
will suit his figure.” 

““We know all about him now,” objected Maud. 
“There is no mystery about him whatever.” 

‘Who is my rival?” said Devon, boldly. ‘I should 
like to know his history before I slay him.” 

Maud laughed and shot a glance at him. “He is 
Colonel Tredmere’s nephew, and known to Miss Armscote. 
She can tell you all about him. You will have to think of 
something else, Captain Devon.” 

‘IT have thought,” he answered with an expression of 
suddenly assumed melancholy that raised a laugh all 
round. 

“* What is it ? do tell us.” 

‘“The melancholy Jaques, that Johnnie in Shakespear, 
you know. How do you think I ought to dress for it ¢ ” 

In the babel of the many voices that tendered advice, 
Warborough took leave of his hostess and rode away. At 
the turning by the Coonoor entrance of Sim’s Park he bore 
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to the left and cantered up the road towards Chamra 
House. 

He had not yet fulfilled his promise of showing Nonia 
his photographs and sketch-maps. He had added to them 
during the last few days, and he felt sure that she would be 
interested. 

When he reached the gate he pulled up and looked in. 
He caught sight of the two figures sauntering across the 
end of the lawn. His eyes were good and were not likely 
to deceive him. He recognized Pensax and Nonia, and 
knew that he made no mistake. He distinctly saw that 
Pensax held her hand as they walked ; and she apparently 
was content that it should rest in his. Of course she was 
at liberty to grant a privilege of the kind to any man she 
chose; and it was not for him to object. Yet the sight 
somehow upset him in a very unusual manner. 

What did it mean? Pensax had mentioned that he 
was acquainted with the occupants of Chamra House ; but 
the fact had been communicated in such a way as to leave 
the impression that they were old acquaintances rather 
than old friends. That very afternoon he had heard 
incidentally how they came to be acquainted. Of course 
they might be cousins. Judging, however, by what he 
had just seen, there was something more than mere friend- 
ship or cousinship between the two, who were too much 
absorbed in each other to note the passer-by. 

He shook the reins with an impatient movement, and 
the horse continued its way up the hill. Warborough 
had the valley to himself. There were no idlers from 
Wellington loafing over the hills from the direction of the 
barracks ; and he met no hill men. His thoughts were not 
with the things of the road. They were centred on the 
vision he had just had. Somehow he was unable to forget 
it. It had knocked at the door of his inner self and had 
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brought him abruptly face to face with a fact that he had 
tried to ignore. 

Was he or was he not in love with Nonia? This was 
the question he was asking himself with frank directness. 
If he was in love, then he had been guilty of folly in letting 
himself go before he had made sure of his ground. If he 
was not in love with the girl, then what did it matter if 
Pensax, or Berringham, or any other man held her hand 
by the hour together. 

He was vaguely irritated at the turmoil created within 
his mind. Like many other men of the present day, he 
prided himself on being self-controlled. It was weak— 
not to call it by a severer name—to show emotion. It was 
weak to allow himself to be ruffled. The expression on 
his features was more blank than usual, as with an effort 
he dismissed the incident and focussed his attention on 
the scenery through which he was passing. 

To his left lay the hills above the military station. 
They were bathed in the golden light of the afternoon. 
Every bush, every rock stood out as clearly as if a magic 
searchlight had been turned upon the landscape. The 
great white Madonna lilies just coming into bloom looked 
down from inaccessible heights, their roots buried under 
boulders, their trumpet heads secure from the rifling hand 
of the flower gatherer in an entrenchment of wild guavas, 
laurels and hoary brambles. 

To his right the hills were more broken. Walls of rock 
stood grey and brown against the intense blue of the south- 
eastern sky. Strips of forest covered every ravine and hid 
the mountain streams in masses of tree fern and creeper. 

He recognized the cliff with its sentinel tree on the edge 
standing out against the sky, the limit of his walk with 
Periyar. He searched for the outlet of the path by which 
he had been led down from the moorland above, but could 
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not find it. It had seemed plainly defined as he walked 
along, and he did not understand how it could escape his 
eyes now in the clear light of day. A check on the rein 
brought the horse to a standstill ; he lifted his glasses and 
examined the cliff from the base to the top. A voice at his 
stirrup asked— 

“Is your honour looking for any one ? ” 

He glanced down and recognized a head constable 
whom he knew by sight. A second and a younger man in 
police uniform approached from the jungle. 

**T was looking for the path from the cliff.” 

“Itisthere. Your honour could easily find it by passing 
between that large tree and the piece of rock near it. From 
there it is plainly marked. Halfway up it divides, one 
path going towards Coonoor, the other to Kotagiri. It is 
too steep for the horse, your honour.” 

‘IT was not thinking of riding ; some other day I may 
walk up to the open country. Are there any Toda buffaloes 
to be seen in that direction ? ” 

‘Sometimes; but they are more likely to be found 
on the other side of Kotagiri.” 

“How far from here 3 ”’ 

‘* Hight or ten miles; may be more, sir.” 

“Is Mr. Lutterworth anywhere in this direction 
to-day ?”’ he asked. 

** No, sir; he had to go down the ghat as far as Burliar 
this morning. He will not be back at his bungalow till 
late to-night.” 

Warborough rode on, and the two constables looked 
after him. 

“That officer gentleman is taking long leave on the 
hills. He has no wife and no family.” 

“* How does he pass the time ?”’ asked the older man. 


“In polo? or cricket? or big game shooting ? ” 
M 
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“He goes picture-catching,” replied the constable. 
* His servant told me that he has a devil inside the box 
that catches the pictures, and the devil can make them 
move as if they were alive.” 

“Chut! that is no devil! Next time you have leave, 
go down to Madras and see the moving pictures there. It 
is done by a bright twinkling light and the turning of wheels. 
The wheels can be heard in the darkened room as one sits 
and looks at the pictures on the white sheet.” 

The younger man was true to his generation in receiving 
the statement of the elder man with scepticism. 

“The English are queer people. They speak of wheels 
and machinery where we should speak of devils. They say 
that it is a wheel that sends the carriage along without 
a horse; a wheel that sends messages flying without 
messengers; and a wheel that makes living men and 
women and horses walk on the lighted-up curtain.” 

* It is so, my son,’’ replied the other with conviction. 

““My mother says that there is different talk in the 
bazaar.” 

The head constable seated himself on the top of the 
low stone wall that protected the road from the ravine on 
the left. He drew up his feet and squatted on his heels, 
his face towards the cliff. In appearance he was like a large 
turbaned vulture roosting after a heavy meal; but in one 
respect he differed. He was wide awake and his eyes were 
constantly scouring the hillsides. 

“What is it if it is not a wheel?” he asked of the 
younger man, a note of contempt in his voice. 

** All the wonderful things that they do are done with 
the help of devils that they bring with them in bottles from 
England. They do not speak about them because it 
would rouse the jealousy of our own devils, and there would 
be fighting; and it is well known that countries are 
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destroyed when the evil ones fight. Our pishashas are not 
so clever as the devils of the English, They can only 
throw stones and set fire to houses and bring sickness or 
madness to those who offend them. They can’t catch 
pictures and make them move ; or shut up talk and singing 
and laughter into trumpets to be uncorked and let out like 
smoke at will. They can’t set carriages running without 
horses or fire or smoke. They have no knowledge how to 
make little glass tubes swim in milk to which the milkman 
has added water ; nor can they separate the lightning from 
the thunder and put it into a glass ball to give light. All 
that I have mentioned is the work of the European devil, 
and it is beyond the power of the Indian devil.” 

He ran on in lazy deliberate speech with many “ er— 
ers” in between his words; and he spoke in the loud 
unmodified voice of a man accustomed to a life in the 
open air. The other listened patiently, occasionally 
ejaculating a monotonous “umph” to indicate that he 
had heard. 

“The butler at the Glenview Hotel is from Madras,” 
said the head constable. “ He is a Christian, of the same 
religion as the English who do these things. He says that 
there are no devils except one; and he is big and ugly 
with a house to himself called ‘Ke’yell.? He troubles 
himself not with tricks, but walks about, roaring like a 
lion and catching men and eating them. The Great God of 
the Christians has given him permission to catch and eat 
all the wicked.” 

““In that case he will never suffer from famine,” 
remarked the younger, simply stating what he believed to 
be a fact, and innocent of any attempt to be witty or smart. 
** But I do not believe that Christian talk. There are 
Indian devils in our trees and rivers and rocks; and 
there are European devils in the bottles of the English, 
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Father!” it was an honorific term and not one of 
relationship, “need we remain here after the sun has gone 
below the hills ? ” 

He had seated himself on the wall close to his com- 
panion, and his eyes rolled round from the deep shadows 
of the valleys to the steep face of the precipice. As soon 
as the sun disappears from the firmament the devils in 
India are said to be loosed, and to have power to roam on 
the earth where they will. The thought disturbed the 
believer in the powers of evil. 

“The order is, my son, that we watch the path and the 
cliff until it is dark. It will not be long now before the 
sky will grow grey.” 

“* Shall we go further down the road, honourable father ? 
We can watch the road and the cliff from there, and easily 
see if any one comes from that direction.” 

‘The order, given by his excellency before he left for 
Burliar, was, that we were to stay on the road where the 
path from the cliff joins it. That was the order and here 
we stay.” 

The younger constable submitted to fate with the 
resignation of the fatalist. It was consoling to feel that he 
was under the wing of a superior, taking no responsibility 
‘himself; to pass the time he talked. 

“‘ Does my father remember when the railway was being 
built how a great grey devil in the shape of a monkey 
turned the trolly off the line and threw it into the stony 
nullah ? ”: 

“It was said that the men were going over-fast, too 
fast for the turn in the line at that point, and the trolly 
wheels jumped off the rails.” 

“That was the story of the English magistrate who 
made inquiry. Always the work of wheels with the 
English! We know beiter! If the four dead men could 
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have spoken, they would have said the same as the fifth, 
who came out of hospital six months afterwards. He said 
that he saw the devil with his own eyes, sitting on the low 
wall of the bridge, just as we are sitting on this wall. It was 
grey to whiteness, and it had a long tail that hung down and 
touched the ground.” 

“How can I tell whether it was a monkey or a devil ? 
I only speak what his excellency Lutterworth Dorai 
sald.” 

Encouraged by this admission, the other continued his 
advocacy of the devil theory. 

“‘ The English know everything that belongs to England ; 
but the swamis say that there are many things in India 
that are hidden from the foreigner. Whether they work 
their wonders by cunning wheels or powerful devils, they 
have no control over our Indian spirits. There was a 
reason for the grey devil to watch by the bridge and over- 
throw the trolly.” 

‘* What was the reason?” asked the head constable, 
his eye resting curiously on a part of the shola below the 
cliff. A number of thrushes were chattering vociferously 
as they chatter in an English shrubbery over the presence 
of a cat. 

“It had been arranged that the chief engineer himself 
should travel down by that same trolly. At the last 
minute the big master of the railway altered his plan and 
the coolies came down alone. There was no time for the 
news to be carried to the devil who waited ; and he threw 
the trolly over into the nullah, thinking to kill the chief 
engineer himself.” 

“Why should he want to kill him ? ” 

** Because he had cut down the tree in which the devil 
lived and built the railway over the place. Hark! what 
was that ? ” 
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The scream of an owl in the shola accounted for the 
unrest among the thrushes. The scolding was doubled, 
and a discomfited owl, half blind with the brilliant 
light of the afterglow, blundered out of the foliage and 
fluttered away towards the deeper shadows under the 
cliff. 

“Ah! bah! a devil! my father!” cried the younger 
man, trembling with fear and sidling closer to his 
companion. 

“That was no devil! It was an owl driven away by 
the mother birds.” 

“I am glad that it did not fly towards us. It is not 
good to meet owls at any time of the day.” 

They spoke no more, but sat there faithful to the 
command of their superior officer. Although the head 
constable professed a certain contempt for tales of local 
devils, being a man of the plains and not of the hills, the 
blood of a long line of superstitious ancestors ran in his 
veins. The owl was an owl, an unlucky omen, but not a 
devil. The devil might be there as well as the owl. His 
chief had ordered him to watch and report on every traveller 
going and coming that way, but he had said nothing about 
owls and devils ; and the head constable felt that either the 
one or the other would be out of place and unnecessary in 
his report. 

The afterglow faded and the brilliant colouring vanished. 
Madonna lilies lost their golden gleam and became moon- 
white blotches against the grey-green foliage of the guava 
and bramble. The mimosa’s fine delicate leaves silvered 
in the twilight, and the soft yellow blossom was lost in 
shadow. 

The bustling wind of the afternoon had died down, 
and the twilight came with a silvery stillness, not of sleep, 
but of the awakening of the night. Eyes that had blinked 
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in the full glare of noonday, blinded by the gold dust of 
the sun, opened to their fullest. 

As the head constable and his companion continued 
their watch, a curious and uncomfortable sensation crept 
over them, a consciousness that undefined eyes were focussed 
upon them and that they were being silently watched 
themselves. The hills and valleys, the clifis and forest 
trees, even the freckled boulders blotched with grey and 
orange lichen, were impregnated with a strange immovable 
vitality, cold, unresponsive, inimical. To the waiting men 
they said, “Go home; seek the protection of your house- 
hold fires ; this is no place for you when the stronger powers 
of evil are let loose.” 

Not only did they recognize the unspoken command, 
but the birds and butterflies had also heard it and obeyed. 
Fearful of the mysterious eyes of night these had sought 
the shelter of the foliage of the forest. Only the owl and 
the nightjar, the bat and the ghostly moth, had dared to 
brave that weird vigilance of inanimate nature. 

The glance of both men turned frequently to the narrow- 
ing belt of crimson and orange sky against which the hills 
slowly darkened into a deep madder-brown tint. Not 
until the last ray of glowing colour should fade into cool 
liquid green might they stir from their post. 

Again an owl shrieked, this time behind them in the 
valley ; and they heard the swish of its soft feathers as it 
flapped along in an even flight towards the hill where the 
hlies sent forth their sweetness to the night air. 

“* It is time to go, honoured father,” said the constable, 
persuasively. “ What is the good of remaining any longer ?# 
It is too dark to see any one by this light. If he were 
carrying contraband stuff, would he be likely to come 
near us, seeing our uniform and knowing who we 
were ? ”? 
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He stepped down from the wall and stretched himself, 
careful not to move far from his companion. The shadows 
on the road were deepening into the blackness of the night ; 
and the forest under the cliff had lost its varied tints and 
clothed itself in a dark green. The precipice itself had 
changed from grey to a deep slate colour ; and the sentinel 
tree above stood out against the twilight sky a silhouette 
in inky black. 

Suddenly from somewhere in the face of that beetling 
rock a voice broke out rending the silence with a terrible 
cry. It was without articulation, but for all that it was 
human in its nature and burdened with pain, the hoarse 
plaintive scream of an agony that was unendurable. 

The head constable leaped to his feet. His companion 
clasped him about the arms, jibbering in a vain attempt 
to express the fear that had seized his timid soul. He 
tried to ask what it was, although inwardly he was 
convinced that it could only emanate from the spirit 
world. 

The cry was the same that had echoed down the valley 
and startled Nonia and Houssain. 

The two men stood linked together, seeking strength 
and courage from each other, their eyes fixed upon that 
dark wall that rose above the forest. 

Was it fancy, or did they see something move ? 

A shadowy figure seemed to take form on the face of 
the rock where there could never be foothold for man. 
Like a wisp of vapour swayed by the wind it seemed to 
gather substance. Long thin arms were extended, and a 
mouldy shroud hung from them in tattered length against 
the slatey rock. A hooded head was raised, and again that 
deathlike scream was uttered in a prolonged minor cadence 
Suggesting unspeakable pain and woe. 

“The white devil!” gasped the young constable, 
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shaking as if he had palsy. “Father! he comes to 
eat us!” 

He shrieked in his fear as the figure seemed to float 
towards them with a slow heavy movement like the flapping 
of the owl’s soft wings. The night bird heard it and was 
disturbed. Even as the two men turned to run, the owl 
that had troubled the thrushes came towards them in 
hasty flight with a scream that echoed the human cry of 
the constable. The sight of the owl broke the spell that 
held them. They found the use of their feet and fled in 
blind fear, terrified and unnerved, their heavy boots 
beating the road as they ran. Their throats were parched 
and their eyes saw only the open way. They passed 
Pensax, who had pulled his horse to the side of the road and 
sat looking after them with an amused smile. They heard 
nothing of the sharp trot of hoofs behind them as 
Warborough rode down the valley. Panting and gasping, 
they were hailed at the gate of Chamra House by the old 
sepoy. The young man dropped to the ground at his 
feet crying— 

“Save me! save me from the white devil! We 
have seen it! It flies after us! it will assuredly eat 
us 99 

“ Brother! brother! there is nothing to hurt,” said 
Houssain, soothingly. He turned to the head constable, 
who was quickly recovering his breath and his self- 
possession. ‘‘ Come in and rest and let us know what you 
have seen and heard.” 

* * * * * 

Warborough pulled up sharply as he distinguished a 
man on horseback by the side of the road. 

“Is that you, Pensax ? ”? he said peering at the rider in 
the dim light. 

“Yes. I say, what was that infernal screeching up 
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the valley? You must have been close to it. Was it 
a hyena?” 

There was a slight pause before the answer came. 

“Yes; I should say so; but I’m not versed in the 
ways of hyenas. It might have been a leopard in a 
trap.” 

“Did you see anything ? ” 

* Too dark to see an animal at this time of night unless 
it crossed the road right in front of one’s horse.” 

“Those police fellows were running as if the devil 
himself was at their heels, I don’t think I ever saw men 
in quite such a funk before.” He laughed again at the 
memory, and as Warborough made no reply he continued, 
** There’ll be a fine tale in the bazaar to-morrow, and Lutter- 
worth will have to be very firm about this beat. Not a 
man will be seen on the road after sunset if I know the 
native.” 

“It might well be left to take care of itself, I should 
say,” remarked Warborough, as he pushed his horse into a 
trot. 

‘Lutterworth wouldn’t be with you there. He is con- 
vinced that the illicit trade in opium and gunja {s carried on 
somewhere between this and Kotagiri; and I think he 
may be right. I should put a watch, however, much 
further up the road on the other side of the valley behind 
those hills above Wellington. The loafing of the men 
about here is only a blind to mislead the police. However, 
it’s not my business. I’ve got other things to think of 
besides smuggled liquor and drugs.” 

Warborough did not reply, and the other, finding 
him inclined to be unresponsive, relapsed into silence 
himself. Just before they reached the hotel Pensax 
said— 

“I wonder if Lutterworth happened to be up in that 
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acs 
“No; I saw nothing of him ; I suppose he had business 
elsewhere.” 
Warborough, never communicative, did not think it 


incumbent on him to repeat what the head constable had 
said about his chief. 


CHAPTER XIV 


WARBOROUGH came in later than usual to dinner that 
evening; and Pensax was more than halfway through 
the meal when he took his seat. Finding Warborough 
preoccupied and disinclined to talk, Pensax rose as soon as 
he had finished and strolled off to the verandah, where 
he joined a group of men who were lighting their cigarettes. 

The talk among them was about horses with the proba- 
bilities and possibilities of the races. 

* You've entered some horses, Pensax, haven’t you ? ” 
asked an artillery officer on leave. 

“‘T’ve got three in. Two have been in training; but 
the third is my hack that I’m using up here.” 

** Who’s riding for you ? ” 

“T’m riding myself. It would be no use asking any one 
to take on the hack. I’m the only man who can get him 
over the course.” 

 Jibber ? ” 

“Like the deuce! If he chooses to go, he’ll pull off 
the race to a certainty ; but the chances are that he won’t 
choose.” 

‘He looks as if he could go. You were riding him 
to-day, weren’t you ? ” 

“Yes; that’s the horse! Nothing wrong with him 
but his temper. Sometimes he’ll start and run like a lamb ; 
at other times he’ll stick like the devil, and nothing will 
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** What do you do? thrash him ? ” 

“Not a bit of good! I light a cigarette. He knows 
that I prefer to walk when I’m smoking. Out of pure 
cussedness he’ll start off and put on his very best pace as 
soon as he smells tobacco; and he won't stop till the 
cigarette has been chucked away.” 

There was a laugh, and some one asked what name he 
had given him. 

“‘He’s entered as the Dark’un. It’s just a toss-up 
what he’ll do.” 

“* Have you seen Berringham’s lot ? ” 

They were still discussing horses when Warborough 
appeared. Pensax addressed some inconsequent remark 
to him as he came up by way of including him in the con- 
versation if he were inolined to join in, but Warborough 
did not respond with any warmth. After a few minutes 
he strolled down the steps of the verandah and along the 
carriage drive. His thoughts were occupied with that one 
fleeting glance he had had of Nonia on the lawn with 
Pensax. Try as he would, he could not shake off the im- 
pression it had created. Clearly and distinctly the two 
figures stood out; he holding her hand and she with her 
head bent, docile, consenting, happy. Had she not been 
content would she have permitted any man to assume 
that attitude towards her ? 

Somehow the thought of her life placed in the power of 
& man such as he took Pensax to be, did not please him. 
Like many others who have entered regular professions, 
he had an undefined dislike to the rolling stone. It was 
true Pensax was employed upon some definite work at the 
present time ; but it was of the job kind. When it came 
to an end it broke off abruptly ; and he would be left at a 
loose end in the ranks of the temporarily unemployed. 
There was no prospect of promotion with increasing pay 
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as in his own case. On the contrary, the next billet might 
not carry as good a salary as the present one. There was 
neither advancement nok permanence in his line of life ; 
and in Warborough’s opinion a man so situated had no 
right to ask a woman to share his lot. It would mean that 
sometimes she would have all or more than she needed ; 
at others her husband would be at his wits’ ends to provide 
her with the bare necessities of existence. 

But Nonia had money, if he might believe all that 
gossip said. In that case there would be no danger of 
privation. Then a man should be all the more careful how 
he tried to link his fate with hers. When his profession 
failed him, he would be nothing more nor less than a 
pensioner on her bounty. 

Pensax had a happy good-natured temperament that 
bordered on carelessness; and the conviction forced itself 
on Warborough that it would come easy to a man of his 
nature to accept such a situation. It would not trouble 
him in the least to sit down in Nonia’s house and enjoy 
the benefits of her income. It would not enter his head 
that by so doing he left less for her to spend over herself ; 
that it might entail self-denial on her part. To give an 
idle husband his daily bread meant money from some 
source or other, and if he did not contribute it to the 
housekeeping she must. To Warborough a dependent 
position upon any relative, and most of all, upon a wife, 
would be intolerable. He could not help feeling annoyed 
with the man to whom it was not intolerable. 

He walked out of the gateway with a sudden determina- 
tion to go and look up Lutterworth. Perhaps a talk with 
the Assistant Superintendent of Police would give a different 
turn to his thoughts. 

Lutterworth lived in a little bungalow hidden in a bower 
of trees on the slope below the hotel. Looking down on 
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its roof from the grounds of the hotel, the wonder was how 
it managed to keep its position, It seemed as though it 
must slip over the edge and slide into the deep broad 
valley out of which sprang Lamb’s Rock and other giant 
cliffs. The air came up from below in warm puffs, and 
bright-plumaged birds that belonged to a lower elevation 
paid visits to the sheltered sun-lit garden. Monkeys 
chattered and squabbled on the rocky clifis below, and 
the sound of their cries came up on the soft wind. It 
suited the police officer to live there when he was not in 
camp. 

Late as it was Lutterworth had not yet risen from the 
dinner-table. On Warborough’s appearance he pushed 
aside his cheese plate, seized his half-finished tumbler, left 
the dinner-table and came into the centre room which 
served as sitting-, smoking-, and writing-room in one. 

“Glad to see you, Warborough. Have a cigar. I 
forgot! You don’t smoke. Anyway, [ll have one. 
Take that chair. Get out of the way, Peter,” he said to a 
large Airedale, that looked as if it had too much food and 
too little exercise. 

Peter moved lazily at the word of command, and his 
master threw himself into a favourite chair with a 
sigh. 
“* Well, I’ve had a tiring day of it, and no mistake! ”’ 
he said as he helped himself to a match and lighted his 
cigar. ‘“‘ However, it’s all in the day’s work, so I must 
not grumble. It’s what I’m paid for, and I ought to 
consider myself lucky to be in such a good climate.” 

“A long day of inspection, I suppose,” remarked 
Warborough. 

“ve been halfway down the ghat into that close, 
muggy atmosphere that takes it out of you. It’s an odd 
thing that when you're coming up the hill you don’t feel 
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it; it actually seems cool at Burliar by contrast with the 
heat of the plains; but when you're going down from here 
it’s quite another thing.” 

‘“‘ The journey is easy enough nowadays, thanks to the 
railway,” remarked Warborough. 

“T rode ; I wanted to cover the whole length of the cart 
road and, if possible, keep my eye on the old ghat track 
as well. The coolies who carry loads on their heads still 
use the short cuts.”’ 

Warborough did not ask any questions. It was not his 
habit. He waited for Lutterworth. If he chose to mention 
the object of his journey, well and good; if not he would 
be content to talk on any other topic. Even station 
gossip would be good enough to keep down thoughts that 
refused to be laid when he was alone. 

“‘T went up the valley for a ride,” he said as his com- 
panion did not speak. ‘“ Wonderfully clear and fresh the 
air is as soon as you get into the hills and out of reach of 
the warmth that rises from the plains.” 

“Your object of course was only pleasure, and you 
could choose your own line. Mine was business connected 
with this illegal traffic in opium and liquor which we have 
reason to think is being carried on somewhere not far from 
Coonoor and Wellington. From information that has 
reached me, I thmk the supplies come by bullock-cart and 
not by rail.” 

“ It is quite likely.”’ 

“The worst of it is that drugs of that kind are easily 
hidden.” : 

“‘ How do they make up opium for transport ?” asked 
Warborough. 

‘It is kneaded up with palm treacle, and it looks like 
a lump of dark mud. Usually it is packed in small earthen 
pots; but if it is smuggled, one may expect to find it 
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masquerading as jaggery or raggi cake or anything 
else.” 

“TI thought the cart road was deserted and everything 
came up by rail now.” 

“Not at all! Transport by cart is cheaper than rail ; 
and though we haven’t nearly as much traffic on the road 
there is still a regular service. Between this and Burliar 
I met no less than a dozen carts all loaded with stuff of 
various kinds, I stopped every one of them and made 
them turn out their contents. A good deal of it was grain 
for the Ooty bazaar. There was a large drum of motor 
oil for Pensax, and a case of machinery, which he requires, 
I suppose, for his prospecting.” 

‘* Why doesn’t he get the things up by rail ? ” 

** Economy ; it costs much less, so he tells me, to have 
the oil up that way; and it saves the necessity of trans- 
ferring from the railway to the carts at this end of the 
journey. There were two loads of bamboos for building 
purposes—— ” 

‘Who is building up here ? ” 

‘‘ Some native at Kotagiri and another at Ooty, accord- 
ing to the invoices. Then there were bales of calico and 
native cloths.” 

“No sign of what you were looking for ? ” 

“None whatever. The drivers, too, were satisfactory. 
Nothing sheepish or self-conscious about their behaviour. 
If there had been anything queer about them they would 
have been frightened at the sight of the police; but they 
chattered together and were completely at ease, lending 
a hand wherever it was wanted and appearing innocence 
iteelf.”’ 

“IT suppose you opened the bales.” 

“Every one of them, and had them fastened up again 


and sealed. The bags of grain as well were examined. 
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Even the case of machinery was opened. My constables 
had a hard day’s work hauling those heavy goods about, 
T can tell you!” 

“And the bamboos: did you have them unloaded ? ” 

“Every stick; but there was nothing—yes, there was 
something, by-the-by, which made us all jump. We 
found a small cobra at the bottom of the cart. It must 
have been hidden in one of the bundles when the men loaded 
up at Mettapollium. The constables killed it. It was 
lucky that no one was bitten.” 

There was silence, during which Lutterworth puffed 
clouds of smoke above his head, and Warborough lay back 
in his chair curiously still. 

““And so I came home!” continued the Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, with a sigh of fatigue. “I 
shouldn’t mind the bother of it all if it led to anything. 
I left the syce to bring up the horse and I took the evening 
train. I got in about eight.” 

Again there was silence; and Lutterworth glanced at 
Warborough, wondering if he was taking forty winks. His 
eyes were wide open, however, and they caught the glance. 
As if in reply he spoke. 

“The bamboos were going to Ooty and Kotagiri, you 
say. They’re hollow, aren’t they—at least some of 
them.” 

Lutterworth sat bolt upright and stared at his com- 
panion. 

“‘By George!” was his comment. “ By George!” he 
repeated. “I never thought of that. Excuse me; I 
must send for the inspector ; there’s no time to be lost.” 

He called a police peon and despatched a rapidly 
written note. Then he returned and resumed his seat. 

‘Now, I wonder why it didn’t enter my head? How- 
ever, I shall have time to remedy my oversight. Thecattle 
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were resting at Burliar for the day. They will come on 
about midnight and work slowly up the ghat at not more 
than a mile and a half an hour, if so much. They will pass 
this place about four in the morning. Ill have them 
followed and stopped at daylight, and I’ll ride out and see 
for myself if the bamboos have been tampered with.” 

* You didn’t notice anything peculiar about the appear- 
ance of the bamboos ? ” 

“No; they were the last loads to come into Burliar. 
The carts arrived while we were looking at the grain. I 
was tired, and so were my men. I was strongly tempted 
to leave them alone and let the constables rest; but I 
didn’t like the idea of shirking, so I made them turn the 
carts out. Government promised to send up some one to 
help in this inquiry, but they haven’t kept their promise. 
I have a heap of other work on hand, an assault case, a - 
theft from the railway shed, and a death where there’s 
been foul play of some sort or other. We want a man who 
can give his whole time and attention to this abkarri 
business.” 

* You'll get one in time.” 

“Yes ; after the whole affair is finished, and the person 
who has run the thing has made his pile and departed ! ” 

‘It’s more detective work than police in my opinion. 
The uniform gives your men away, and puts every one on 
his guard.” 

“ Right you are! I felt that myself when I sent some 
men out this morning on special duty.” 

“ T think I saw two of them this evening beyond Chamra 
House,” said Warborough. 

“I dare say; I fancy that they won’t have much to 
report.” 

“On the contrary, they should have quite a startling 
story to tell.” 
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Lutterworth pricked up his ears and asked what he 
meant. 

“A head constable and a younger man were waiting 
under that high cliff of rock. They spoke to me as I went 
by, thinking that I did not know my way. An hour later 
I was returning in the twilight. It was nearly dark. Just 
before I reached the part of the road where I saw the men, 
there came from the direction of the rock the most fiendish 
yell you ever heard. It startled me and my horse.” 

‘Did you see anything ? ” 

“Yes; and your fellows saw it too, for one of them 
screeched in sheer terror.”’ 

‘What was it? an owl? or a panther or what ?” 

“‘It wasn’t like any one of the things you have men- 
tioned. It might have been a bit of cloud hanging in the 
valley against the face of the rock.” 

* Did it look like a cloud ? ” 

Warborough smiled as he made his confession. 

“ You'll laugh, I suppose, if I admit that it seemed more 
like a diabolical spirit, an unhappy shrouded spook than 
anything else.” 

“You don’t believe in ghosts ? ” 

“No; I can’t say I do.” 

*“Then I suppose you took it to be some one dressed 
up and playing the ghost.” 

“That would have been the explanation I should have 
given but for two facts. One was the position of the 
figure. It was on the very centre of the face of the rock, 
@ point to which no one could have climbed. The cliff 
is sheer and perpendicular, and I don’t think that even a 
monkey could negotiate it.” 

“I believe you’re right there.” 

“The second reason against its being a man masque- 
rading was its size. It was ten feet high if an inch. It 
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had long thin arms draped in some ragged filmy stuff. 
The bony arms flapped up and down as if it were flying, 
and it gave a second and blood-curdling yell. This was too 
much for your fellows ; they bolted.” 

‘Did you see which way the ghost went ?” 

““No; it vanished just as suddenly as it appeared. 
My attention was diverted to the men. When I looked 
back the thing was gone. I tell you I began to wonder if 
my eyes had deceived me. It was such a preposterous 
apparition.” 

“You think that the men saw it as well as heard 
it.” 

“IT am sure of it. It was the sight of the thing that 
made one of them yell. It really was enough to terrify 
any native believing as he does in demons and spooks.” 

Lutterworth was silent for a short while. 

“Some fake to scare my men, I imagine,” he said at 
length. 

“Have they ever heard the cry or seen the ghost 
before ? ” asked Warborough. 

** Not that I know of. I should have been told by one 
of my inspectors if there had been any attempt to terrorize 
the constables. Fright of that kind demoralizes a native 
completely. It’s enough to give him fever and send him 
on the sick ‘list for a fortnight. Neither of those two 
men will be fit for work to-morrow.” 

“‘T’ve heard the cry before—in the shola at the back of 
Chamra House. I was with Miss Armscote one afternoon 
about ten days ago. We were looking at the animals she 
keeps ; and the scream came from the top of the jungle. 
She said that it was a hyena, and that they had heard it 
before. The servants looked puzzled but not terrified.” 

“‘ Was anything said about a devil having been seen in 
the shola ? ” 
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“TI think not. Of course they all know the legend of 
the white giant spirits—— ”’ 

“*—who are afraid to come out and face the English ; 
so the Budagas say. Do you suppose it could have 
been one of those large screech owls called a devil 
bird ? ” 

“Tt might have been ; but I’ve always understood that 
the devil bird belongs to the plains, and is not to be found 
on the hills.” 

“They make the most fiendish noise you ever heard. 
It’s like a woman having her throat cut by slow degrees, 
and letting you know it. I heard one once in Travancore, 
and I shall never forget it, coming as it did in the silence 
of a calm still night,” said Lutterworth. 

The conversation was interrupted by the arrival of the 
inspector. After the Assistant Superintendent had given 
directions for the stopping of the carts loaded with bamboos, 
without mentioning any reason, the inspector told the tale 
of the apparition seen on the face of the rock up the Kotagiri 
road. It was exactly the same as Warborough’s account 
except that it had grown slightly in detail. The white 
devil had pointed to Dodabetta ; it had flown away in that 
direction accompanied by owls and bats. It had large 
fiery eyes and enormous teeth; and its face was of a pale 
green tint. 

“Do you believe it was a devil ? ” asked Lutterworth of 
the man. 

The inspector refused to commit himself. He was a 
caste man and held himself to be far superior to the pariah 
constables. They were demon worshippers, and he had 
no doubt but that devils existed for them. He himself 
worshipped at a big temple on the plains in the south 
dedicated to the Swami Siva, and he had no more to do 
with local devils than the English people. 
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“Then you think it was some one dressed up and 
playing the fool to frighten the men.” 

“If they had seen the figure on the road I should have 
said so, sir; but as it appeared on the face of the rock 
where no one can stand, what can I say? Perhaps the men 
saw a large yellow owl flying up to the top of the cliff. They 
haven’t much sense, those pariah people.” 

He spoke with contempt, and Lutterworth did not 
contradict him. The human being is prone to belief in 
the supernatural; but no sooner is the supernatural 
manifested than disbelief creeps in, and the mind casts 
about for reasons to discredit eyes and ears. 

“Don’t put those two men on that beat again, and if 
you send any others up in that direction, give them per- 
mission to come back at sunset. I can’t have the con- 
stables demoralized in this way.” 

* ‘What about the night beats, sir ? ” 

“T’ll settle that to morrow. Good night, inspector. 
Have those carts followed and stopped so that we can lay 
our hands on them to-morrow at sunrise, and let me know 
early where I can find them.” 

A little later Warborough strolled back to the hotel. 
As he entered he heard the piano and Pensax’s voice raised 
in song. He stood for a short while on the verandah 
listening. It was a passionate love song, a lover praying 
his love to forgive him and restore him to his former position 
in her affections. He craved her love and sympathy. 
“Give me thy love! Give me thy sympathy!” The 
voice was full of pleading and unrestrained emotion. In 
the solitude of his room the singer poured out his soul, not 
caring—if he thought at all of the matter—whether any 
chance listener heard or understood. 

Warborough standing there not only heard, but fully 
comprehended the cry that came from the heart of the 
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other man. He divined to whom the song was addressed. 
What mysterious link could there be between the two ? 
That one existed he was convinced. He felt as if he stood 
outside a locked door, behind which was hidden a secret. 
Had she loved Pensax ? Had she given him a promise by 
which he had presumed to touch her hand and hold it with 
the right of possession? Did she still love him? If not 
why did she not send him away ? 

He recalled the evening he had stood with her by the 
gate. He could not forget the light that had suddenly 
sprung up in her eyes as they met his. He was sure that 
he read them aright. What was the meaning of it all ? 

“Ah! love! I am thine!” sang Pensax, entreaty 
merging into triumph, as he declared his passion to the 
night. 

“Hang!” muttered Warborough, as he turned on his 
heel and sought his room. 


CHAPTER XV 


A NOTE from Lutterworth reached Warborough early in 
the morning before he was dressed. The sun was still 
below the horizon, although the sky in the east was light. 
It was to ask if he would like to ride with him to the spot 
where the carts were stopped. 

Warborough ordered his horse, drank his early tea, and 
in half an hour the two men were on their way. 

** One of the carts has been held up beyond Wellington 
on the Ooty road. The other turned off in Coonoor and 
took the Kotagiri road. I’ve got constables with both. 
We'll look up the one on the Ooty road first.” 

They found the cart by a little stream at a bend in the 
road. The mountain runlet spread itself out into a pool 
in the corner. A large black gum tree on the other side of 
the road gave a welcome shade, tempting travellers to rest 
by the clear water. Grass and fern bordered the stream, 
and the scattered wisps of straw showed that it was a 
favourite halt. 

The cattle belonging to the cart had slipped their necks 
from beneath the yoke. Though still tethered to it, they 
were free to munch the rice straw that formed their morning 
feed. 

A group of blackened stones with a heap of grey ashes 
gave evidence that the driver and a companion travelling 
with him had heated some coffee, which with rice cakes 
served as their breakfast. 

185 
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Beyond the gum tree the mimosa sent its long willowy 
arms up by the low wall. Its dewy foliage glistened in the 
slanting rays of the sun now shooting over Dodabetta’s 
shoulder. The air was still cool and crisp, with a feeling 
of the night in it; and the men belonging to the cart had 
drawn their calico clothing over their heads in shawl 
fashion. They were seated by the water’s edge waiting, 
with the resigned patience of their own cattle, for per- 
Inission to proceed on their journey ; since the big police 
master, as they called Lutterworth, had given the 
order. 

A wood-pigeon that had been feeding on the Budagas’ 
fields of grain fluttered into the black gum tree, intending 
to drink at the pool; but finding the place occupied by 
that terrifying creature, man, it flew off with a gentle coo 
to a more secluded part of the stream. Merry little wag- 
tails with plumage of russet green and pale yellow waist- 
coats bustled about with short jerky flight, in great excite- 
ment over the presence of strangers so near their nesting- 
place. One of them fluttered, with drooping wing and an 
assumed limp like a mother partridge, in front of War- 
borough’s horse in the ridiculous hope that the intruder 
would be beguiled into pursuit and lured away from the 
vicinity of the nest. 

The driver and his companion greeted the Assistant 
Superintendent respectfully, and without any show of 
fear. For the last two hours they had been gossiping 
with the two police constables, telling them their own 
business and hearing details of the various cases that 
occupied the attention of the police at the moment. The 
constables were not aware of the reason for the detention 
of the cart. It was enough for them as well as the driver 
that the order had been given by the authorities. 

At Lutterworth’s direction the cart was again unloaded, 
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and the bamboos—large strong staves, four and five inches 
in diameter—were closely examined. He had provided 
himself with a saw and gimlet, and he took the liberty in 
the interest of the law to make certain incisions. 

“I had an impression that there were some shorter 
bits,” said Lutterworth. He questioned the driver, who 
explained that they were in the other cart, the cart in which 
the cobra had been found. ‘“ Load up again,” he said to 
the men, “and get on your journey. There’s nothing 
wrong with your bamboos. Now for the other cart. I’m 
afraid we shall draw a blank.” 

The quest with its fruitless journeys, as has already been 
said, troubled him. His men were trustworthy as natives 
went. Where robbery and murder were concerned they 
would do their best according to their lights; but in the 
matter of smuggling a commodity that they all used more 
or less as a medicine as well as a luxury, he had no con- 
fidence in their integrity. They would buy the stuff from 
the hillmen without asking any questions. 

The bugles sounded in the barrack square as they passed. 
The men were going to breakfast. Devon rode out of the 
main guard gateway and joined them, travelling as far as 
the fountain, where he turned off to the mess house. They 
trotted up the Coonoor hill and along the figure of eight to 
the club, where Warborough should have parted with 
Lutterworth if he intended to return to the hotel. 

“IT may as well see you through with it, and I’m rather 
curious about the result,” he said as they took the road 
together up the valley. 

Just beyond Chamra House they came upon the second 
cart. There was only one man with the two constables, 
the driver. He, like his fellows on the Ooty road, had 
submitted to fate with a good grace. The cattle, released 
from the yoke, had been fed; and the remains of a fire by 
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the roadside showed that the driver himself had enjoyed 
an early meal. The bamboos were unloaded and examined 
with no better result. 

“I thought there were two men with this cart as well,”’ 
remarked Lutterworth. ‘I’m sure of it!” 

He questioned the driver, who assured him over and 
over again that he was mistaken. Two men accompanied 
the other cart, one being connected with the building 
operations that were going on in Ooty. To this only one 
man was attached; himself, the driver. 

Nor was he satisfied about the bamboos. He had a 
distinct recollection of some short extra thick pieces that 
lay at the bottom of the cart. They were fixed in his 
memory by the fact that the cobra was found among them. 
He asked the driver what had become of them. 

“‘ They were never in this cart, sir; they were to go to 
Ooty, and were loaded after the examination of the bamboos 
into the other.” 

Lutterworth and Warborough exchanged glances. 

“Where did you meet the cart ?” asked the Assistant 
Superintendent of his constables. 

*‘ About four miles below Coonoor,” replied the elder 
man. “I came up along with it to this place, sir. The 
other constable joined me after the cart stopped, as the 
inspector thought that your honour might want the help of 
two men in moving the bamboos.”’ 

An anxious expression came over his face, as though he 
scented blame in the air and was afraid it might possibly 
be attached to himself. His mind was set at rest by the 
reply of his superior officer. 

“ Quite right! You had your orders and you carried 
them out. Were any of the bamboos delivered on the 
road ? ” 

“No, sir; we stopped nowhere. The bullocks went 
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very slowly because the road was steep and they were 
tired ; but they kept moving.” 

** And you rode by the side of the driver ? ” 

“Yes, sir; there was no order that I should 
walk.” 

“Help the man to load up. He can go on and you can 
both return to the police-station. Report yourselves to 
the inspector and say what has been done.” 

Lutterworth and his companion were about to remount 
when Nonia appeared leading Teddy bear. She had been 
for a walk with her pet and was returning home. 

‘Good morning, Miss Armscote,” said Lutterworth, 
with the unconscious cheeriness of a man who turns from 
an unpleasant task to something more congenial to his 
taste. “Is that the latest importation?” he asked, 
looking at the bear. 

“Not quite the latest. A dear little mongoose is the 
very last addition to my happy family. I bought him 
from an Afghan on the Ooty road.” 

Though she addressed Lutterworth her eyes sought 
Warborough’s. He had greeted her silently and then turned 
away, a8 though to leave Lutterworth in full possession 
of the conversation. The song of the evening before hung 
in his memory ; and he felt that it would be wise to adopt 
an attitude that was at least defensive as far as he himself 
was concerned. 

“I wonder that you dare lead that beast out alone. 
He might rise on his hind legs at any minute and give you 
a most unwelcome hug,” said Lutterworth. “ Although 
he is only half grown he is stronger in his muscles than you 
would think.” 

She laughed and again her eyes sought Warborough’s ; 
but they met with no response. He could not have for- 
gotten Teddy’s reception of him when he called not many 
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days ago. He gave no sign, however, of shared remi- 
niscences; and seemed to have all his attention engaged in 
lengthening his stirrup leather. 

“That is a compliment Teddy keeps for my visitors. 
If you call he will be ready to embrace you at the gate ; 
that is to say, if he happens to be at liberty, which is not 
likely.” 

Still there was no sign from Warborough. 

“I think I must come, just to see what sort of welcome 
I shall get from—may I say it ?—Beauty and her beasts. 
But tell me, why are you walking Teddy out yourself ? 
I thought you had a man and boy on purpose to look after 
your Zo.’ 

‘So I have; but Houssain is laid up and unable to go 
out. He says he only wants one day off; but I shall give 
him two.” 

“ What’s happened to him—fever ? ”’ 

* I’m afraid it is nothing so innocent. Last night after 
I went to bed he had a fight with Periyar, the Hindu 
watchman, and I fancy they punished each other rather 
severely.” 

“ Been drinking ? ” 

“1 don’t think that was the cause. There has always 
been bad blood between them—— ”’ 

“Did you ever know a Muhammadan and a Hindu 
between whom there wasn’t bad blood ? Why, it’s born in 
them, bred in their bones, and they can’t help themselves.” 

“ Houssain accused Periyar of stealing something that 
belonged to him. I couldn’t make out exactly what it was ; 
a horn of some kind, I think Houssain said. At any rate 
it was some treasured possession that he valued very highly. 
I don’t know what Periyar was doing at the godowns so 
late at night. He says he was looking after his garden. 
The porcupines have been at his root crop again. They 
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are as destructive as pigs. I have a suspicion that he had 
set traps, and he was waiting to be on the spot if any- 
thing was caught. He was afraid I should hear it shriek. 
To add to the trouble, Houssain’s monkey became very 
excited ; it’sa miracle that Periyar was not badly bitten. 
Abdul came to the rescue and held the monkey down 
till the butler had separated the two men. It sounds 
rather a shocking tale, doesn’t it ? ” 

** What has Periyar to say ?”’ asked Lutterworth. 

“He complains that Honssain was watching him ; that 
he is always dogging his steps and spying upon him.” 

“Which looks as if the Muhammadan suspected the 
Hindu of being dishonest. Can’t you get rid of Periyar ? ” 

“* It is impossible because he is not my servant. I have 
tried to point this out to the landlord, but no notice is taken 
of my representation.” 

“Can I help you? If you can prove that he has taken 
anything, garden stuff, the animals’ food, anything that is 
yours, I can easily bring pressure to bear on the landlord 
and have him removed.” _ 

“TI can’t be unfair; I have positively nothing at all 
against the man except that he and Houssain frequently 
quarrel.” 

‘Dismiss Houssain, then, unless he is more careful to 
keep the peace.” 

“Oh! Icouldn’t do that. Houssain must stay with me 
whatever happens. Don’t you agree with me, Captain 
Warborough? You know how useful he is,” she said, 
suddenly appealing to him. 

He was obliged in common politeness to make some 
sort of reply. 

‘‘ With all those animals you certainly require a man of 
some sort to look after them and control them,” he said 

diffidently, his face without expression. 
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“Till tell you what, Miss Armscote!” said Lutter- 
worth. “ You threaten both of them with the police and 
say you have spoken to me, and that I am going to send 
up a constable if I hear anything more of their fighting.”’ 

“Thank you; I will. Captain Warborough, you 
promised to show me your photographs. Don’t forget 
your promise.” 

Something in her voice appealed to him, and he softened 
slightly. 

“You shall see them, of course, if you wish. I’ll send 
them up by the syce this evening.” 

He felt a brute as he said the words. He caught a 
glimpse of a pathetic little lifting of the eyebrow that 
reminded him of a child who had unwittingly offended and 
wondered wherein the offence lay. He had to harden his 
heart, not so much against her as against his own weakness. 
His love, if love it was, must be killed at all costs, even if 
in the killing of it she was hurt. He must keep rigidly on 
the defensive. How could she be hurt if she was attached 
to Pensax, as he had every right to believe? She was not 
the sort of woman to be playing fast and loose with half a 
dozen men—to be scalp-hunting. He had too good an 
opinion of her to accuse her of that. 

*‘Can’t you bring them yourself ? ” she asked. ‘“‘ Then 
you can explain how and when they were taken.” 

He was only human. It was impossible to resist the 
appeal, not only of the words, but also of the tone. His 
rigid attitude broke down, and he felt ready to go to the 
end of the earth at her bidding, Pensax or no Pensax. 

** V'll come this evening, if I may, after dinner,” he said 
with a sudden spontaneous warmth that betrayed him. 

** Yes—no! not to-night,” she replied hastily and with 
a troubled expression. ‘‘ I have some one coming to dinner 
this evening.” 
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His manner altered instantly. She was conscious of 
the change and felt it keenly. | 

** Another time, perhaps,” he said with his former cold 
reserve. Nota muscle moved on his face. Had it not been 
for the tone in which he spoke she might not have observed 
the change. He put his foot in the stirrup, which seemed 
now adjusted to his satisfaction, and swung himself into the 
saddle. He knew instinctively that her eyes were seeking 
his, but he avoided them. Lutterworth, who was anxious 
to get back, followed his example. 

‘Don’t forget, Captain Warborough,” said Nonia in a 
clear voice. “ You are to come and show me your photo- 
graphs before long. I will take care that Teddy is not 
there to welcome you. I will be at the gate myself.” 

What more could man have desired ? but he gave no 
sign, except a formal word of thanks in which there was 
neither anticipation nor gratitude. 

“Good-bye, Miss Armscote,” said the police officer, 
cheerily. “If I can do anything for you with those two 
men of yours, let me know. [ll run them both in for 
assault and breach of the peace; and lock ’em up if you 
only say the word.” 

*’You may take Periyar and keep him as long as you 
like. I can’t spare Houssain; indeed, I can’t! Ihave very 
few friends, and he is one of the best.” 

Though she spoke to Lutterworth her words reached 
Warborough’s ears. It required an effort on his part to 
restrain the impulse that prompted him to give some little 
sign, even if it were only a sympathetic glance that would 
show her he understood; he was ready and more than 
ready with his friendship if she would have it. He was 
conscious of an insane desire to leap from his horse; to 
take her then and there in his arms with an imperious 
claim to the right to stand by her in the position of 
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something more than a friend. The whole world might 
know it. 

He touched his horse and the animal moved down the 
road. He half turned and lifted his hat with a ‘“‘ Good 
morning, Miss Armscote,” and the two men trotted away. 

“Poor little girl!’ said Lutterworth. “I’m sorry for 
her, wasting her love on those beasts and that old 
Muhammadan. I wonder why Tredmere doesn’t have her 
home to live with him? It must be very lonely for her 
out here.” 

“I suppose it is her own choice,” replied Warborough, 
impassively. 

“Queer chap!” thought Lutterworth, glancing side- 
ways at his companion. ‘“ Wish she had asked me to come 
up and show her some photographs ! ” 

Like Mrs. Cotheridge, he put him down as wooden- 
headed ; by which was implied an indifference to feminine 
charms of any kind. His opinion was confirmed when 
Warborough made his next remark. 

“Those bamboos have been tampered with.” 

“‘There’s no doubt about it,” replied Lutterworth, 
pulling his horse into a walk as they came to a steeper part 
of the road. “The short thick pieces that I noted at 
Burliar when they unloaded the carts have disappeared ; 
whieh makes me morally certain that they were plugged 
with that dashed stuff. They have been dropped some- 
where on the road; and the second man who is missing 
has remained behind in charge of them.” 

“Do you think your constable is in the secret ? ” 

“ Not necessarily,” replied Lutterworth, who was loyal 
to his men and preferred to believe in their integrity unless 
he had good reason for the contrary. “ He admits that he 
sat by the side of the driver. Probably both he and the 
cartman slept, It is only the first driver of a string of 
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carts who is obliged to keep awake to guide the cattle; 
and he need not be very wide awake, for there is only one 
road, and it is as well known to the cattle as to the men. 
The cart might have been emptied from behind in transit 
of all its bamboos over and over again without their know- 
ledge. No; the bamboos are lost to us this time. We 
shall have to watch for the next consignment; confound 
the fellows ! ” 

Nonia glanced at the two men riding away. Teddy bear 
had behaved beautifully during the conversation, He was 
always more amenable to discipline upon the road than in 
the forest. The trees and rocks and rivers did not speak 
on the highway as in the jungle; the “call of the wild” 
was less insistent where man trafficked up and down. So 
Teddy sat upon his haunches and behaved like a good boy, 
as Abdul would have said, while his mistress lingered. 

At her bidding he shambled along beside her towards 
Chamra House where his breakfast awaited him. Nonia 
walked fast, and he had to break into a clumsy trot to keep 
pace; not that she was in any great hurry to get home, 
although it was near the breakfast hour. The pace suited 
her frame of mind. Something had gone wrong, and a 
change had come over Warborough. An unaccountable 
shadow had sprung up between them since the time when 
he had loitered in the garden with her, and had chaffed 
her about her weakness for the halt, the maimed and the 
blind in the animal world. She could not believe that he 
had taken offence at Teddy’s behaviour. He was not the 
kind of man to be offended at a trivial incident, the result 
of mere accident. He was a broad-minded man of wide 
sympathies, as strong in mind as in body, a very rock of 
strength for a weaker character to lean upon. 

Somehow he reminded her of the Hoolicul Droog, the 
magnificent mountain that guarded the pass; standing 
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aloof from the mass of hills; wrapped in its veil of azure ; 
its unchanging eyes looking across that wonderful plain 
lying about its feet. 

When she had handed over the eager and hungry young 
bear to Abdul, she turned her steps towards the lawn. The 
breakfast bell rang, but she paid no heed to it. The 
Hoolicul Droog was calling her and she went obediently to 
greet it. She stood at the edge of the terraced lawn and 
gazed across the wide expanse of green wooded country 
with something approaching to worship. Had she been a 
native woman she would assuredly have done pujah to the 
mountain as it lay like a couching lion, its head in the 
region of the clouds, its feet upon the warm plains among 
the palms and bamboos, its western flanks washed by the 
turbulent Bowani river, its eastern side a rugged precipice 
with skirts of primeval forest. 

Trees and rocks stood out sharply where the light 
caught jungle and cliff, too clearly to promise a long con- 
tinuance of fine weather. Clouds and storms lay in the 
future. Beneath the shadow of the storm cloud Nonia 
had often seen the Droog grow dark and lowering. 
Creatures that rejoiced in sunlight—birds, beasts, insects, 
reptiles—crept to rock and forest for protection. The 
thunder might roar and the rain descend in torrents; the 
Droog stood immovable and unaltered in outline, sheltering 
those it loved from wind and storm. 

She thought of Warborough. It was what he would 
do for those he loved. 

What was wrong? What cloud had risen to shut the 
sunlight out of her life ? 

Her train of thought was broken by the sight of Periyar 
crossing the lower terrace from the plantation of gum 
trees beyond the tennis courts. He was on his way to his 
own plot of ground on the other side of the mimosa hedge. 
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He was surprised to see her, as at this hour she was usually 
at breakfast. Throwing down the load of staves he was 
carrying, he ran towards the upper lawn, climbed the 
sloping grass bank and approached with the palms of his 
hands placed together. 

“This poor slave! this worm! prays forgiveness for 
trouble made last night! Missie please forgive poor sorry 
man ! 93 

“ You should not fight, Periyar. It is against the rules 
of my house.” 

“It was Houssain’s fault. Very sorry, missie | ” 

“It mustn’t happen again. I have spoken to the 
police officer, Mr. Lutterworth, and he says that if you 
quarrel and fight again he will put you in prison.” 

At the mention of the police Periyar’s face wore an 
anxious expression, and he showed signs of being in some 
way perturbed. 

“Not my fault, lady! That pig of a Muhammadan 
is always watching, watching, watching. I am an honest 
man. Missie never missing anything. What for should 
I be watchman if not to keep-take-care of everything belong- 
ing to missie? Must speak to Houssain and give order not 
to watch poor Periyar ! ” 

“Why were you at the servants’ quarters last night ? 

‘There is no order for watching the godowns.” 

“No, lady ; I was on my way to the garden, my own 
poor little bit of land. The thorn-pigs have been rooting 
up my carrots. Many rupees’ worth have they eaten; 
and I am a poor man! I sat up to frighten them away, 
and while I watched I made a water-pipe of split bamboo to 
carry the water from the stream in the jungle to the garden. 
I will show missie.” 

He leaped down to where he had left the bamboos and 
brought a section up for her to see. 
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“Yes; I understand,” she said, looking at the bamboo 
indifferently. 

Her own gardener used the same device for bringing 
the stream to the different parts of the flower garden. It 
was an ingenious contrivance, common enough on the hills 
where a fall in the ground can be obtained. The split 
sections of hollow bamboos were arranged on cross-sticks, 
and the water flowed in a regulated stream from the higher 
ground when it was required. The channel was discon- 
nected by the removal of a section, and the little open 
aqueduct left dry when the water was not needed. 

“I will speak to Houssain. You can go, Periyar. Let 
there be no more trouble if you wish to keep out of the hands 
of the police.” 

It was fortunate indeed for the Hindu that neither 
Lutterworth nor Warborough had seen as much as Nonia 
had seen. It would not have required any further breach of 
the peace to bring about the threat that his mistress held 
over his head, that the police would take him in charge. 


CHAPTER XVI 


AFTER a late breakfast, that served as early lunch as 
well, Warborough prepared for a long tramp in the hills. 
Slinging a light camera over his shoulder, he started off 
a little before noon to walk to a spot called Lady Canning’s 
Seat. From there he hoped to find a track or footpath 
leading up to the high ground behind Teneriffe, whence 
he intended to steer towards Dodabetta. Long before 
reaching the mountain he should strike a road that led to 
the Wellington racecourse. It meant a long round, 
but he was in a mood for it. 

The expedition could only be done on foot; a good 
walk might serve to clear his mind of certain thoughts that 
recurred more often than he liked. He was anxious to 
get some snap-shots of Toda buffaloes. A herd would 
probably be found grazing on the wild open ground between 
Coonoor and Kotagiri. On the map a footpath was marked 
leading from the road that passed Lady Canning’s Seat 
into the hills. The road itself continued along the edge 
of the hill, and eventually reached Kotagiri and some 
villages beyond. 

The sky was clear and of an intense blue. The air 
still blew fresh and cool enough to make walking a pleasure, 
although the sun was hot. 

He turned down the valley towards Tiger Hill. The 
shola was full of rejoicing birds, green barbets, Nilgiri 
robins, and the ploughboy thrush, that whistled to its 
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mate across the rocky stream like its namesake in the old 
country. As he lingered on the wooden bridge that carried 
the road over the stream, and looked down at the limpid 
water bubbling over its stony bed beneath a fringe of 
graceful fern, he heard the hum of a motor-car coming 
down the hill behind him. It was Berringham, and 
with him were Pansy and Ivy Cotheridge. Berringham 
pulled up. 

“Hello! Warborough! What are you doing here ? ” 

“Tm on my way to Lady Canning’s Seat, which I have 
never yet had time to see. Then from there I thought of 
going up to the top of the hills. I want to find some Toda 
buffaloes and get a snap-shot or two, if possible. I may 
see some Toda ladies as well.” 

*‘ Get in the car and come with us. We're going as far 
as Lady Canning’s Seat if the road is good enough for the 
car. Devon has ridden on in front. He went off a couple 
of hours ago to look for a place where we might bivouac 
for supper on a night march. It is a little difficult to find 
space enough for the whole regiment.” 

“Won't it be fun!” cried Ivy, her eyes sparkling with 
pleasant anticipation. ‘‘ Major Berringham has asked us 
and a lot of others to join.” 

‘Not in the march, I hope,” said Warborough, with a 
smile at her enthusiasm. 

“Oh! the actual march is not worth talking about!” 
replied Ivy. “The important part is the picnic. There’ll 
be a camp fire and cauldrons of Irish stew for the men ; 
and afterwards they will sit round the fire and sing songs 
and smoke. But do get in, Captain Warborough.” 

“Thanks; if I’m not taking the place of any one 
else,” 

“Yes; get in and drive with us as far as we go,” said 
Berringham. “I asked Mrs, Cotheridge to come, and she 
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promised she would; but at the last moment her heart 
failed her and she refused ; so there’s a seat to spare till 
we pick up Devon.” 

Pansy was sitting by Berringham’s side. Ivy had the 
back seat all to herself, and she welcomed a companion ; 
for part of her enjoyment in life consisted of chattering, 
an amusement that necessitated a listener. 

“Yes,” said Ivy, as they drove on, “ mother had a 
fit of nerves just before we started. She had visions of 
the car taking over command and tobogganing down the 
hillside into the valley below. I wonder if I shall be as 
nervous about new inventions when I am dear old mum’s 
age 2 99 

““T don’t see any sign of it in you at present,” said 
Warborough. 

“That’s because I’m still young. Nerves as a rule 
don’t come till you’re fifty. In the interests of progress 
I can see the advantage of the old people dying off; I 
mean the very old, of course.” 

He glanced at her with a look of i inquiry, as though he 
would like to know if she thought it time that her own 
parents were removed. She interpreted it aright and 
reassured him. 

“Tm thinking of my great-great-grandmothers, for 
whom I may as well confess I have no sort of feeling except 
& vague sense of thankfulness that they were respectably 
born and brought up, two things they couldn’t possibly 
take credit for as their own doing. Do you feel any 
affection for your great-greats? You had as many as 
eight, you know.” 

“Had I? Oh yes! I suppose I had! it sounds 
an awful lot, doesn’t it?” 

“So it is; or rather would be, if they were all alive 
together with your four greats and your two grandmothers. 
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Just fancy! fourteen old women in all! Supposing now 
that you got aeroplaning on the brain and bought a flying 
machine. Can’t you imagine the worry that a crowd of 
fourteen grandmothers would be when you wanted to fly ! 
One dear comfortable altogether-to-be-desired mother is 
enough for me when it comes to motor riding on rough hill 
roads. You should have heard her clucking this morning 
like a darling old hen!” . 

“T’m sorry she was unhappy. You and your sister 
are perfectly safe with Berringham.” 

‘* Of course we are, or we shouldn’t have come! but we 
couldn’t convince mother, and she was sure we should 
be killed. It will be a change for her to think out our 
epitaphs instead of speculating on our future husbands,” 
said the irrepressible Ivy. ‘‘She’s a dear! always con- 
sidering us or dad, and never worrying about herself.” — 

Warborough could not help laughing. “Then you 
don’t want to get rid of her yet,” he said. 

“Rather not! but I can’t help feeling glad that the 
great-greats are gone. I should have no use for them 
whatever. Just think what that army of old grannies 
would have said if they could have seen us start this 
morning! and how they would have backed up darling 
old mumsie in her nervous attack ! ” 

“They might have been brought to reason,” suggested 
Warborough. 

“‘ Now, tell me honestly, Captain Warborough, did you 
ever come across any man or woman of seventy—my 
fourteen grands would all be well over that age, so would 
yours—who would even listen to a modern up-to-date 
reason? No, of course you haven’t! Old people don’t 
grow new reasons any more than they grow new teeth or 
new crops of hair. We should never be able to break 
out in a fresh line or do anything risky, if we had our 
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great-greats to bring their combined influence to bear on 
us. They would obstruct progress tooth and nail.” 

They had climbed the road round Tiger Hill and passed 
through a tea plantation. The even growth of the pruned 
bushes spoke of the controlling hand of man. Warborough 
at least was glad to get away from disciplined nature and 
find himself in the wild again. 

A turn of the road brought them out on the open hill 
side. Ivy stopped in her chatter to exclaim at the scene 
that met their eyes. 

From the edge of the very highway itself the ground 
fell away in steep declivities to the valley below. The 
slopes were thickly clothed with vegetation except where the 
grey rock upreared its crags. The trees at the higher 
elevation carried thick crowns of glossy evergreen foliage. 
The reflected rays of the midday sun outlined each tree 
with an auriole of light never seen in temperate climates. 
Lower down the evergreens gave place to deciduous vege- 
tation and vast tracts of feathery bamboos, that extended 
to the foot of the hills and joined hands with the grey- 
green cactus and thorny babul trees of-the plain. 

“Oh! look at the Droog!” cried Ivy. 

“—— and the plains!” added Pansy. 

Berringham heard their exclamations with the pride 
and satisfaction of a successful showman; but somehow 
on Warborough’s ears their simple remarks jarred. He 
felt that Nonia would have greeted the magnificent view 
differently. To her it would not have been a show to 
be talked about and praised like a scene on the boards 
of a theatre. It would have been met by a deepening of 
the eye and a catching of the breath; by an eloquent 
silence that expressed a sympathy far beyond the ken of 
his companions. It set his teeth on edge still more when 
Berringham said complacently— , 
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“I’m glad you like it; it really is very fine, very fine 
indeed | ” 

The broad expanse of level country stretching away to 
the south was like a vast ocean lying calm and motionless 
in an opalescent haze of heat. Through the thin veil of 
atmosphere the lakes and tanks shone with a silver 
gleam. Long roads—highways from the great cities of 
the north to the temples of the south—were distin- 
guishable by their wonderful avenues of banyan and 
tamarind trees, giants of welcome shade to the traveller, 
but mere tufts of soft green on the golden land at that 
distance. 

The Bowani river, sobered by the level of the plains 
and no longer turbulent, flowed seawards, a silver band on 
a ribbon of yellow sand. A town of mud-built houses 
clustered upon its banks round a shrine that lifted its wedge- 
shaped tower above the low tiled roofs. About the town, 
and on either side of the river, the plain was patched with 
green ricefields watered by canals that were like threads 
of shining white silk. 

From the height at which they stood, the horizon 
seemed to be raised to the very clouds; and the big trees 
as they receded merged into lines of grey under the haze 
of heat till they were lost in the sky. 

The hot air came up from below in gentle puffs that 
could be felt. Ivy pointed out with another little exclama- 
tion of delight a beautiful bird in gold and black plumage. 
It had wandered up the hillside in the warm sunlight with 
its mate, still more resplendent in fiery scarlet and black. 
They fluttered in and out of the green foliage of a forest 
tree, twittering with greedy pleasure at its wealth of berries. 
Over the abyss and level with the road floated a vulture 
with motionless wings ready to drop like a stone upon 
snake or lizard or young bird below. 
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‘We must be moving,” said Berringham, “ or we shall 
be late with the lunch.” 

He had stopped the car that they might have leisure 
to look. Starting on again he drove slowly over the rough 
mountain road. On one hand was the rising hill with its 
ravines and sholas of old forest trees, stretching upwards 
to the very summit of the mountains, On the other was 
the pass through which road and railway ran, with that 
wonderful view of level plain beyond, that stretched away 
unbroken by hill or valley to the Gulf of Manaar, and the 
temple of Rameswaram. Sometimes the view was lost 
in passing through a belt of forest. The gnarled old trees, 
with their mossy branches interlaced overhead, shut out all 
but the tangle of tree-fern and creeper, shrub and boulder, 
that fenced the road. When they left the jungle the 
sun burst upon them with its dazzling golden light, and 
revealed again the wondrous length and breadth of 
southern India. 

A stream fell down the mountain-side and passed over 
a high wall of rock in a multitude of glistening runnels. 
Its bed was set with tree-ferns, balsams, briars, creepers, 
and flowering shrubs. Below the little precipice the water 
spread out into a shallow pool and ran over the road, 
spilling itself into the valley in a line of white foam. Ivy 
called to Berringham and asked if they might not stop; it 
was the very place for a picnic. 

“*T should love to have a scramble over the rocks. 
And, oh! Pansy! Do you think we might paddle ? 
Captain Warborough, don’t you love paddling ? ” 

‘You wouldn’t like it at all, Ivy,” replied her sister. 
“You would be bitten by a leech or a water-scorpion or a 
snake.” 

‘How dreadful! Perhaps we had better go on, then; 
but I’m distinctly disappointed.” 
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They left Lamb’s Rock brooding over the valley below 
them—a grand cliff jutting out into the pass, for ever 
dwarfed and belittled by the still grander Droog on the 
opposite side—and followed the road round a spur of the 
hills. They were between five and six thousand feet above 
the plains upon which they had been gazing. As they 
drew more towards the east another vista opened gradu- 
ally, with a change in the character of the country. 

The point known as Lady Canning’s Seat was reached. 
It must have been chosen for the view and not as a shady 
retreat. <A crag of dark gneiss stood out above the jungle 
that clothed the hillside, and the so-called seat was on the 
top of it. The travellers drew up; leaving the car, they 
went down to the little shelter erected on the rock. 

The scene below appeared to be one large forest with 
miles and miles of dark green trees of a uniform colour. 
No silvery pools or rivers were visible with green and 
golden patches of cultivation; no ant-heaps of towns and 
lines of avenued roads a thousand years old or more were 
to be seen. The world was a vast forest that lay sweltering 
under a cloudless tropical sky that was like burnished 
brass. | 
In the still shade of those trees lurked the tiger and 
panther, the wild pig and the timid deer. Pythons and 
rock snakes with prismatic scales sunned themselves 
secure from the crushing heel of man; and birds and 
butterflies of gorgeous hues made playgrounds of the 
orchid-laden branches. 

The forest ended in the Shevaroy Hills that rose in a 
line of ethereal blue. They stood in soft distinct out- 
line against the sky. The mountain-loving Lady Canning 
also visited the Shevaroys and chose a similar Seat from 
which the same forest might be seen with the higher range 
of the Nilgiris as a background. 
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A voice hailed them from the road above as they stood 
in the shelter on the rock. 

“‘ There’s Devon |” exclaimed Berringham, breaking off 
in a laudatory comment on the landscape such as he might 
have bestowed upon one of his own horses. Warborough, 
standing a little aloof, was trying to picture the heart of 
that forest with its strange voices at dawn and its midday 
silences, its many watchful eyes at night. “ Hello! 
Here we are!” Berringham called back. “Come down 
and look at the view, it’s well worth seeing.” 

Devon had already handed his horse over to the syce 
to lead home, an errand the man set about with alacrity, 
for it was already his dinner hour; and he joined them 
promptly. , 

“TIT say! What shooting!” was his comment as he 
let his eyes wander over the vast tract. “It would take 
half a lifetime to work through that forest. There must be 
parts where the sportsman has never yet set foot.” 

“The Englishman, perhaps; but not so the native. 
There are lots of villages hidden in those trees if you could 
only see them; and most of the forest is Government 
reserve. Those jungle people are born sportsmen; but 
their ways are not our ways; they trap and net and dig 
pitfalls.” 

“The brutes!” commented Devon. 

** What luck had you in finding a place for the bivouac ? ” 
asked Berringham. 

“Not much. I think the old spot on Tiger Hill will 
be best after all.” 

“T’m sure you can’t improve on it,” remarked Pansy. 
** It’s an ideal place for a large picnic, a good road for the 
bullock-carts and plenty of room.” 

“Miss Cotheridge is quite right,” said Berringham, 
with approval. What a sensible girl she was! “ About 
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a place for our lunch to-day; we can’t picnic here; it’s 
too sunny and hot.” 

‘“‘There’s nothing very tempting further on, no shade 
to speak of.” 

“Then we had better go back to the waterfall,” said 
Pansy with decision. ‘“ Don’t you think so, Major Berring- 
ham ? ” 

“ How delightful ! ” cried Ivy. “ Do you think Pansy’s 
word is to be trusted about those snakes and water 
scorpions ? ” 

‘We'll seo when we get there,” replied Berringham. 
“But what will your mother say if it’s paddling you're 
thinking of ? ” 

~ “Pll ask her when I get home. In dealing with mumsie 
I have to use discretion. There’s no difficulty about some 
things that I want to do. She says yes like the dear old 
angel she is. In others I have to act first and ask per- 
mission afterwards, as it would be quite probable that she 
wouldn’t be able to see the matter with my eyes. In this 
case the obvious course to take is to ask permission after- 
wards—that is to say, if you can set my mind at rest about 
the leeches and the other abominations.” 

**T can only be sure about the snakes and scorpions. 
The leeches are so small that I shan’t be able to see them 
until they begin to swell.” 

“You can’t possibly pull them off till they have 
finished,” said Pansy. “Can you, Captain War- 
borough ¢ ” 

“Quite so!” he replied, his eyes twinkling. “It’s a 
very bad plan to pull them off at all. You ought to wait 
till they drop off; the places bleed less that way.” 

“I shan’t paddle,’ decided Ivy, with a virtuous ex- 
pression of filial duty. “I feel sure mumsie wouldn't 
like it, and I should be sorry to vex her.” 
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“I think you will be wise,” said Berringham, as he 
assisted her into the car. 

** Don’t mind what he says, Miss Ivy,” said Warborough. 
* You paddle if you like, and I’ll come and help you. It 
will be quite all right. There aren’t any snakes and leeches 
up here; they're down in the jungle where it’s much 
warmer.” 

*“ Aren’t you coming with us, Warborough?” asked 
Betringham. “I am sure we can make room.” 

“No, thanks; I shall go on and carry out my plan of 
climbing up to the high ground above this.” 

“‘ What about lunch ? ” 

“Oh! that’s all right! I have some sandwiches with 
me.” 
“You're going to look for Toda buffaloes. They’re 
nasty things to meet on the moorland, Captain War- 
borough,” said Ivy. “Let me give you a bit of advice. 
If you find yourself attacked lie on your back and kick 
the beasts in the nose, and yell at them for all you're 
worth. I’ve been advised to do it if ever I meet any wild 
beasts. The man who gave me the advice was a great 
sportsman. He said it had saved him more than once.” 

“He was pulling your leg,” remarked Pansy, com- 
placently. 

“Not at all!” her sister replied with indignation. 
“You try it, Captain Warborough.” 

“ Don’t,” said Pansy. ‘“‘ Heave rocks at the beast.” 

* And coo like a woodpigeon,” added Devon. 

“ Or cry like a small kid, and then the brutes will think 
the herd-boy is after them, and they’ll run like jackals,” 
counselled Berringham, as he set the car in motion. 

“Good-bye, you rotters,” shouted Warborough after 
them. 

“Captain Warborough always impresses me,”’ remarked 
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Ivy when the laughter had subsided. She settled herself 
comfortably in a corner of the back seat more than content 
with the change of companion. 

Pansy was by Berringham’s side. He had no desire 
to alter the arrangement. He found her a delightful 
listener, ever ready to admire the objects he pointed out. 
She had no fads about animals, no inclination to stop on 
the road and feed passing bullocks with lumps of sugar. 

“* He’s a good fellow,” said Devon, with the awkwardness 
of a man who hates commenting on a friend. 

“‘T didn’t mean anything personal. I was thinking 
of his occupations. He gives me the impression of a man 
who is looking for something that he has lost.” 

‘* Buffaloes, for instance.” 

It’s something more important than buffaloes,” she 
replied with a wise nod of the head. 

“‘ The herd-boy perhaps.” 

“Suggest something else. You have no originality, 
Captain Devon.” 

“Qh, haven’t I? Shall I tell you what Pensax says. 
He’s staying at the same hotel, and he thinks that War- 
borough is taking films for moving pictures,” 

“Oh! Oh!” exclaimed Ivy, assailed by a sudden 
thought. “The horrid wretch! Of course! I see it all 
now! That was why he wanted me to paddle. He would 
have snapped me off and sent me—MH—home to be shown 
on a screen. I'll never speak to him again!” 

The car stopped at the waterfall. The old trees cast 
a broad line of shadow and the air was cool under their 
thick foliage. It did not take long for the two men to 
bring out the baskets, while Pansy occupied herself in 
laying the cloth and arranging the rugs. Ivy made many 
promises of assistance, but the shallows proved too strong 
an attraction, and she was so busy looking for the dreaded 
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snakes and scorpions that she could not fulfil her offers. 
Berringham was quite content with her sister. What a 
capital girl she was at a picnic, and how well she under- 
stood what he wanted ! 

“Lunch is ready, Miss Ivy,” said Devon, holding out 
his hand to help her off the rock on which she had perched 
herself. 

“I think I’ve found a place where there are no snakes 
or leeches. The water is as clear as glass. If only Captain 
Warborough were here, I really think I should paddle 
Just to give him a subject for his camera,” said Ivy presently. 

“T understood that you were so shocked at the idea of 
being photographed,” said Devon in some surprise. 

“Second thoughts are best,” replied Ivy, helping herself 
to the cucumber he was handing round. “In the interests 
of the public it would have been your duty and mine to 
pose with the waterfall behind us. It would show them 
that they haven’t got a monopoly of mixed bathing at 
home ; that the practice is general all over the world.” 

“Mixed bathing, Ivy? Paddling is not bathing,” 
said Pansy. 

“It’s the preliminary step. However, as Captain 
Warborough isn’t here, I shall not paddle. There are some 
black spots at the bottom of the pool which look suspicious. 
They may be dead leaves, they may be leeches. I shall 
respect the feelings at my eight great-great-grandmothers 
and give it up. I am sure they wouldn’t have liked it.” 

“Your eight great-great-grandmothers!” exclaimed 
Devon in wonderment. ‘“ What do you mean?” Which 
question gave Ivy a second opportunity of propounding 
her theories of the unreasonableness of age and the sweet 
reasonableness of youth. And lest he should suspect her 
of unfilial feelings, she assured him that her mother was 
still young in thought in spite of her nerves. 
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“By careful watching we keep mumsie young. She 
has lapses now and then, but we always bring her up to 
her bearings again.” 

“What about your father ? ” 

“Oh! he’s an old dear, and doesn’t count. We all 
pet him because mother likes it, and nobody pays any 
attention to what he says.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


WARBOROUGH smiled as he watched the car with its load 
of happy people making merry at his expense. They 
disappeared round a corner of the road, and he turned to 
look once more at the forest below. 

It was at the hottest part of the day ; the heat quivered 
over the plains and rose in hot gusts, warning him that 
it was time he too moved on and sought a cooler atmo- 
sphere. He followed the road, which dipped into an airless 
ravine and then climbed over the shoulder of a sun-baked 
hill. His eyes sought everywhere for sign of footpath 
that might lead to the top of the hill; but in spite of his 
close search he could detect nothing of the kind. 

He was just wondering if it would be wise to give up 
his quest and return by the way he came—he had no desire 
to follow the highway as far as Kotagiri—when a hill man . 
bearing a bag of grain on his shoulders emerged from the 
jungle below the road. He was bare to the waist; his 
brown satin-like skin shone in the sun like the glossy 
foliage of his own evergreen jungle. 

He crossed the road with a long springing step and 
bending knees, just in front of Warborough, and began to 
enter the maze of scrub on the hill above. Here was the 
very person he wanted, and he called to him to stop. The 
man turned instantly and stood still with the obedience 
characteristic of the agricultural population of India 
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He asked no question, but waited for the Englishman to 
speak. 

The vernacular was a closed book to Warborough ; but 
the half-civilized man is always an adept at the language of 
signs. It took but a short time to convey the informa- 
tion that he required a guide up the hill. A rupee made 
matters still clearer, and they started at once, the Budaga 
leading. 

As they plunged into the vegetation, which varied in 
height from three to twelve feet, a lark flew up from behind 
a bush of purple blossom, and rose into the air singing its 
familiar song that needed no interpreter. 

Warborough could see no sign of a track as he followed 
his guide, and he was puzzled to know how he found the 
way. The Budaga never faltered or seemed in any doubt. 
Frequently he turned aside for some enormous boulder 
or jutting rock that obstructed the way, skirting round and 
passing behind it. Sometimes a brawling little stream 
that burrowed under rocks and hid itself in thick impene- 
trable undergrowth barred their progress. Then he pushed 
aside a branch or two and revealed a narrow track to the 
water’s edge; and two or three rocks served as stepping- 
stones to cross the stream. 

On and on they went, the dweller in the hills never 
altering his pace whether the ground was rough and steep 
or fairly easy going. Nor did he stagger under the weight 
of that heavy load or seem out of breath. More than once 
Warborough was constrained to call a halt. The rarefied 
air at that height tried his lungs and quickened his pulse. 
At such moments he had time to turn and look again at 
the marvellous extent of the country below, with its 
horizon climbing skywards as he drew nearer to the top 
of the mountain. 

The jungle ended abruptly on the summit, and the land 
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stretched away in open moorland to the north towards 
the Mysore plateau. For the most part it was wild and 
broken by rocks and patches of stunted scrub. 

The Budaga with the same unerring instinct would have 
continued his way due north, for in that direction his 
village lay nestling in a sheltered valley ; but Warborough 
again called a halt. Having arrived within sight of certain 
landmarks he no longer required a guide; moreover, he 
wanted to work round towards the west. He mentioned 
the word Jackatalla, the name of the spot on which the 
Wellington barracks stood. A wag of the head showed that 
his guide comprehended, The man pointed to a mountain 
mass rising some two thousand feet above the plateau on 
which they stood, and Warborough recognized Dodabetta. 
The blue head of the Droog could still be seen in the south. 
With the two for landmarks he could not fail to find his 
way as long as he did not wander too far inland on the 
plateau. 

He dismissed his guide, and turning westward along 
the track pointed out by the Budaga, walked on keeping 
Dodabetta for the present in front of him. 

The sun no longer poured down with tropical heat upon 
his back; even the glare was modified. A keen breeze 
unsoftened by heated blasts from the plains blew from the 
north-east and sharpened his appetite, bringing to his 
mind the memory of the lunch he carried. The Budaga, 
now a small figure in the distance, also felt the change of 
atmosphere. He stopped to loosen the cloth which had 
been wound round his loins and shook it out till he could 
wrap it shawl fashion over his shoulders. 

Warborough seated himself on a small boulder and 
pulled out his sandwiches, With the cessation of the 
sound of his own footsteps he became conscious of a strange 
silence. It was not the many-eyed silence of the jungle, 
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where the presence of trees and flowers, birds and butter- 
flies, gave a sense of companionship, and where the eyes 
of nature spoke of pulsing vitality. 

Here on the top of the mountains he was face to face 
with the mighty overpowering silence of solitude such as 
may be felt in the treeless desert. He was surrounded by 
& vast loneliness that seemed to stretch to the bare head of 
Dodabetta itself. He had lost sight of the plains alto- 
gether, the forest with its hidden beasts, its twittering 
birds, and humming insects; the cultivated fields with 
roads and pools, towns, and rivers. Not a creature was 
visible, but the rapidly retreating figure of the plodding 
unwearied Budaga who was already passing behind an 
out-cropping bit of living rock. Warborough’s only com- 
panion was the invisible breeze that blew about his ears 
and rustled in the weather-beaten vegetation in which the 
boulder he sat upon was half buried. 

In his present grim humour he preferred that rugged 
Scene to the grace and beauty of the forest; but fortu- 
nately he had no time for rumination. He was there for a 
purpose, and it was not to think about himself or even to 
catch films of the semi-wild cattle of the Todas. 

He pulled out a map and spread it on his knee, studying 
it closely. Then he turned his eye on the landscape and 
identified the hills with those marked on his chart. 

“T’ve got to find that old gold-mine,” he said to him- 
self as he folded up the map. “TI can’t help thinking that 
it will give me the clue that I want.” 

The sky had lost its azure tint, and had whitened while 
he sat there. The sun still shone, but its molten gold had 
vanished. A transparent veil.of silver gauze seemed to 
be hung about the heavens to shield the earth from the 
excessive heat. 


He rose and resumed his way, following the track that 
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the Budaga had pointed out. It was better walking than 
the rough hillside, although it was not altogether level. 
Dark grey gneiss obtruded and depressions occurred. In 
places the ground was boggy, springs of water oozing up 
and forming shallow pools. Brown and grey waders 
stalked furtively in the swamp, filtering the water in their 
slender bills. They too seemed to feel the strange spell 
of the wild silence and rarely uttered a cry. As soon as 
they caught sight of him they flew noiselessly away over 
the surface of the water, and dropped behind a sheltering 
rock or tuft of reeds, effacing themselves completely. 

Warborough was making for a particular point on the 
horizon to the west where the ground was broken up into 
a group of boulders. The great fragments of rocks were 
heaped together, as though they had been used as missiles 
in some titanic war in which the white giants of legend 
had taken part. The trees growing in between the rocks 
suggested that a shola reached them from below, and that 
probably there was a ravine by which he might descend 
to the road in the valley. To the south-west he thought 
he recognized in the far distance the line of jungle that 
clothed the hill behind Chamra House; and between that 
point and the rocks he was making for, he distinguished 
the sentinel tree that stood above the ghost’s cliff, as he 
termed it. 

As he proceeded the path grew less-and less distinct. 
In places it disappeared altogether, and he wandered away 
from it. To take a bee-line was impossible on account of 
the pools and swamps and the uneven scrub that was 
sometimes shoulder high. There was nothing for it but 
to hark back till the path was recovered, and though he 
walked fast progress was in reality slow. 

By four o’clock the white veil of the sky had thickened, 
and the sun was obliterated. The silver glare remained, 
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but the light was not reflected, and the rocks and trees 
deepened in tint. He wondered idly if it was going to 
rain. 

A footpath more defined than that which he was 
following crossed his at right angles. He made a line upon 
his map. Unless he was mistaken, it was the path along 
which the Budaga was travelling who sold him the cigars. 
He moved on, the way becoming rougher and more rocky 
at each step. He was within about fifty yards of what 
he took to be the entrance of the ravine when he was 
startled by the sound of a heavy snort, followed by the 
deep breathing of some animal. 

He glanced to the right and caught sight of a herd of 
buffaloes. They were of a deep dull brown, not unlike 
the tone of the rocks themselves. Unless they happened 
to be moving they were not easy to distinguish from the 
boulders among which they were feeding. Different from 
the buffaloes of the low country, whose hides are nearly 
bare of hair, these hill animals had shaggy brown hair 
on their shoulders. Their horns were longer than their 
brothers’ of the plains, and there was a general appearance 
of better breeding and greater strength. 

Warborough discovered that the herd was by this time 
standing more or less in a line regarding him intently down 
their raised muzzles, as if they were sighting him along 
the barrel of a rifle. Every now and then they expressed 
their distrust in grunting snorts. 

The light was bad for photography; but he decided 
that he would make an attempt, as he might never have 
another opportunity, especially as he had been led to 
understand that it was unusual to meet a herd at this 
end of the plateau. 

He pulled his camera forward and moved nearer to 
get the animals into focus. At the same time a large bull 
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advanced a few steps in front of the herd. This reduced 
the distance too much, and Warborough took a few steps 
backwards. The bull lowered his head and stamped his 
foot, expressing his outraged feelings in a sound that was a 
cross between the grunt of a boar and a hoarse bovine 
roar. 

“Oh! so you're going to act up to your character, my 
friend,” said Warborough. “You mean to be nasty; 
but I’m going to take your precious old portrait whether 
you like it or no.” 

Another grunt and the stones were scattered under the 
cloven hoofs as the bull stamped and swore in his own 
language at the intruder. The click of the shutter was the 
last straw to his forbearance. He lumbered forward in 
an awkward trot on mischief intent, giving Warborough 
no time to take a second photograph. The latter beat a 
retreat without delay, and ran towards a cleft in the rocks 
filled with vegetation that promised cover if not escape. 

The cunning beast seemed to divine his intention. 
Instead of making directly for his enemy, he turned slightly 
and took a straight line for the sheltering cleft, intending 
to cut off Warborough’s retreat. 

The Englishman was too quick for him, ieaerae He 
reached the cleft just in time to slip in between the two 
rocks, where he was screened by the thick green leafage. 
He heard the horns of the buffalo come against the rock 
with a dull thud, which did not serve to put its owner in 
any better temper. The bull drew back a few yards and 
stood waiting for his prey to emerge, like a terrier at a 
rat-hole. Warborough made himself as comfortable as 
he could under the circumstances, trusting that no snakes 
shared his chosen retreat; and resigned himself to the 
task of out-tiring the patience of the bufialo. 

The mist that had veiled the sun came down upon the 
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earth in soft fragments and covered the landscape. It 
floated over the open moorland in fantastic wisps, curling 
and boiling as though stirred by an invisible giant hand. 
The breeze died down except for a gust or two at intervals. 
Warborough peeped out of his shelter. He could still 
discern the outline of the watcher. Occasionally the sound 
of a snort warned him that his foe had not forgotten his 
existence, and was lying in wait for him. 

He remembered Teneriffe and its cloud cap, and began 
to speculate on the probability of the plateau wearing a 
night-cap as well. His hope was that the mountain peak, 
being some hundreds of feet higher than the spot where 
he was held prisoner, might draw the cloud to itself and 
set him free to attempt an escape. To do so in the thick 
mist not knowing the geography of the place would be 
madness. 

For more than half an hour he remained in his shelter, 
making as little movement as possible, in the hope that 
his presence might be forgotten. At the end of that time 
he caught the sound of a childish voice raised to a shrill 
prolonged cry in the far distance. The herd responded 
with a chorus of grunts. The vicious old bull backed 
away, and pushing through his waiting cows he gave 
them a lead. There was a dull rattle of hoofs as the 
buffaloes, forgetful of all else but their little keeper, stam- 
peded in the direction of the herd-boy’s call. 

* That’s all right,” said Warborough to himself, as he 
emerged from his hiding-place—“ that’s all right as far 
as those beasts are concerned; but how the deuce ’m 
to find my way to Coonoor I don’t know. The mist is 
like a wall of cotton-wool.” 

He came to the conclusion that he could not stand 
there and wait till the cloud lifted. No harm could come 
of exploring as long as he kept near the rocks, and did not 
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go out on to the plateau. He had a compass in his pocket. 
Recalling how the country lay, he decided to go west. 

Slowly he made his way by feeling rather than seeing 
along the edge of the forest, looking for something in the 
shape of a pathway that might lead him down the ravine. 
If he could find a mountain stream it would be some sort 
of a guide; but mountain streams did not as a rule start 
boldly and openly from the plateau. They gathered from 
the springs in the hillsides and became visible lower down. 
It was a blind search, and his instinct warned him that it 
would be wiser to wait till the cloud lifted, for he could 
see only ten or twelve yards in front of him. 

Groping about among the huge fragments of granite 
that were like the overturned walls of some great castle, 
he came upon an opening where there was no vegetation 
to bar the way. He followed the passage and knocked 
his heavy boots against an object that gave out a metallic 
ring. Buried in long grass was a rusty plate of iron that 
had once formed part of the boiler of a small engine. 
Machinery ! old rusted machinery ! 

His pulses stirred. By a wonderful piece of luck he 
had stumbled on the forsaken machinery of the old gold- 
mine. If so he must be close upon the shaft itself. He 
recalled the fact told him by Lutterworth that the shaft 
was not a perpendicular pit, but in the form of a steeply 
sloping galley or tunnel. Determined to continue his 
explorations, he looked at his watch. It was five o’clock. 
There were still nearly two hours of daylight in which to 
find the road that would take him back. He glanced up 
at the sky, it seemed lighter, the mist was certainly less 
thick, and he could distinguish trees and tangled jungle 
growing round the rocks, and more than half burying 
them in foliage. On one side lay a heap of iron wheels 
and axles suitable for trucks. Beyond them were some 
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steel rails. They were overgrown with wild guava bushes 
and brambles. On the other side was a narrow and well- 
used path leading into the enclosure. 

He looked round; it seemed as though he had found 
his way into the keep of some ruined medieval castle, and 
he glanced upwards half expecting to see an old tower. 
Moving across the open space, to his surprise he came upon 
something that was in the shape of a real building. 

It was a ruined bungalow built of stone. The case- 
ments were no longer in the windows; but there was a 
door which was shut and fastened with a padlock. He 
concluded that no one could be living in such an out-of-the- 
way place, and the door was probably kept locked to 
exclude the buffaloes, unless—— 

Full of curiosity he looked into one of the gaping 
windows. A few tables stood about; and in the comer 
of the room lay a stack of deck chairs folded and piled 
ready for use. One only was opened, and this was placed 
immediately below the window through which he was 

For what purpose were the chairs brought there ? and 
what strange company assembled to use them? were 
the questions that presented themselves to his mind. 

The window was low enough to admit of his entering. 
He listened for the sound of movement or of voices, but 
the place was wrapped in a silence as complete as the 
silence of the moorland. Birds and insects were hushed 
by the blinding mist ; even the breeze had died down and 
ceased to whisper among the leaves. 

He climbed through the open window and stood in 
the room. There was a smell of stale tobacco in the air, 
and of something else. A fire had been burning on the 
hearth recently, and it was evident that the place had been 
occupied not many days ago. A door leading into what 
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must have been the bedroom was shut and locked. He 
got back through the window to search for the one which 
should light the bedroom. He found it, but it was securely 
boarded up. 

The fog was much thinner, and it was possible to see 
all round the enclosure. On the opposite side to the 
bungalow he came upon a kind of cave, the entrance 
partially concealed by jungle. This he also examined, 
and was rewarded by finding some empty earthen pots, a 
few large split bamboos and a red turban. This must be 
the opening leading into the old shaft. He would have 
liked to explore the tunnel, but it was time for him to be 
moving on unless he wished to be benighted. He had yet 
to find his way duwn into the valley and to strike a road 
that would lead him back to Coonoor. He walked towards 
the passage by which he had entered. A scrap of paper 
caught his eye, and he picked it up. It was the half of a 
playing card, the knave of hearts, and it told a tale, the 
explanation of which was not far to seek. 

Outside matters had much improved. The sun had 
dropped low on the horizon, and its slanting rays were 
beginning to penetrate beneath the cloud. Like magic 
the veil lost its shroudlike whiteness and its fringe took on 
a golden hue. Wisps of vapour curled up over the rocks 
and trees, and the wind came in gusts, sending the cloud 
upwards. Clothed in a golden glory it floated away 
towards Teneriffe. 

As Warborough came out of the enclosure he searched 
the horizon for trace of man or beast. The buffaloes were 
gone with their attendant imp ; and once more he had the 
plateau to himself with its wide solitudes on one side and 
the whispering forest trees on the other. The atmo- 
sphere was perfectly clear, not a trace of fog remained. 
As it descended without warning so it rose as abruptly, 
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leaving no trace of the cloud behind. He could not say 
how soon it might return or another take its place, and he 
was anxious to find some way down into the valley as 
soon as possible, for the sun was already dropping behind 
the hills in the west. 

After a short hunt he came upon a track that led into 
the shola. It did not take long to reach the bottom of the 
hill. It was as he thought. The path joined the road ; 
and by the light of the afterglow he had no difficulty in 
recognizing it as the Kotagiri highway. It was a better 
road for wheeled traffic than the other, which ran past 
Lady Canning’s Seat. He was some way beyond the cliff 
where the ghost had appeared, and he calculated that he 
was about five or six miles from Coonoor. He had just 
time to get in to a late dinner. 

As he swung down the smooth road at a steady un- 
impeded pace his brain worked on the discovery he had 
made. There were many links still wanting in the chain 
of evidence, and he could not trust the theories that pre- 
sented themselves to his imagination without further 
proof. The two men he pitched upon as being likely agents 
in this contraband traffic were Periyar and Houssain. He 
had not forgotten Nonia’s account of their quarrel which 
had been sufficiently severe to lead to blows. Doubtless 
they had fallen out over the profits of their illicit trade. 

Of course the whole affair must come into the hands 
of the police sooner or later; but for the present he deter- 
mined to keep his suspicions to himself. No one in Coonoor, 
not even Lutterworth himself, had a notion that the secret 
inquiry had already begun, and that Government had not 
been as dilatory as was supposed. 

With the thought of the police a difficulty occurred to 
his mind. These two men were Nonia’s servants. The 
Hindu she would be more than willing to part with even 
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if the man had to exchange her service for a jail; but with 
Houssain it would be quite another matter. She would 
refuse to believe in his guilt; and an accusation brought 
against him, even though it might be proved true in the 
end, would incur her lasting displeasure. Her heart was 
as soft for the sorrows and troubles of a human being as 
for the hurts of an animal. It was even possible that she 
might connive at the escape of the detested Periyar if he 
could succeed in raising her pity. 

It was dark long before he reached Chamra House. 
He passed the gate, which he noted stood open ready for 
her guest, without so much as a glance. He had seen too 
much the last time he had turned his eyes that way. 

A mile further down the road he came suddenly upon 
a man seated upon a horse that was standing by the side 
of the road. Pensax greeted him from the saddle. 

“Hello, Warborough!” he cried cheerily, as though 
he was enjoying the best that the world had to offer. 

“Is that you, Pensax? What are you doing here? 
Waiting for some one ? ” replied Warborough, resisting an 
impulse to walk on with a curt greeting. 

“No; it’s the Dark’un in his tantrums again,” he 
replied with his boyish laugh. ‘“ He’s asserting himself 
at a most convenient moment. I don’t like to smoke 
before dinner; but really I shall be obliged to start a 
cigarette soon, or Miss Armscote will wonder what on earth 
has become of me. Have you been exploring again ? ” 

“ Call it sight-seeing. I drove as far as Lady Canning’s 
Seat with Berringham; then took a long round over the 
hills. Got my Toda buffaloes at last.” 

“Glad they didn’t get you. What’s the country like 
up there? I’ve never been as far as that, although I’m 
bound to look over it before I’ve done with my pro- 
specting.” 

Q 
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“ It’s like—— ” 

Pensax, in his eagerness to hear what Warborough had 
to say, drew up the reins. It was sufficient for the con- 
trariness of the Dark’un. He started off at a tearing 
gallop, recognizing by the signal unconsciously given, 
that his master wanted him to stand still for a few minutes 
longer. If Pensax had not been an admirable rider he 
might have been unseated by the abrupt start. 

Somehow as Warborough listened to the retreating 
hoofs of the Dark’un, the memory of the inconsequent 
chatter over Mrs. Oswald’s tea-table came back. Pensax 
was going to the ball, so gossip said, as the Knave of 
Hearts. Was he riding up to dine with Nonia in that 
character ? a gay attractive trifler? or had she given him 
a right to his welcome at Chamra House ? 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THanks to the Dark’un’s sudden determination to cut 
short his master’s conversation and continue his journey, 
Pensax was in good time to keep his appomtment. 

Nonia was in the drawing-room. She rose as he entered 
and advanced to greet him, giving him a frank friendly 
welcome that dispersed the slight feeling of embarrass- 
ment which the sight of her never failed to rouse. 

“I thought I should be late,” he said, with a contented 
laugh. ‘“‘ My horse jibbed on the way.” 

“ You’re in plenty of time.’ Aunt Mary is not out of 
her room yet.” 

A fire of logs burned on the hearth. The gum of the 
eucalyptus wood sputtered and sent up yellow flames that 
shed a pleasant glow over the room. A large shade con- 
fined the light of the standard lamp to a circle and kept 
the rest of the room in shadow. The little table holding 
books and magazines was placed close to the lamp, and the 
novel that Nonia had been reading was lying open just 
as she had laid it down when her visitor was announced. 
Easy-chairs stood round the lamp beyond the disc of 
light, the semicircle extending to embrace the hearth. 

Flowers freshly gathered scented the air. Orange 
blossom, yellow tea roses, Neapolitan violets prevailed ; 
there were jars and bowls of other spoils from the garden 
as well, cut with an extravagant hand. 

Pleasant as the room had appeared by daylight, it was 
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still more cosy and homelike with the fire and lamp. It 
appealed strongly to Nonia’s guest, and roused vague 
longings for a more settled life than that which he was at 
present leading. 

“‘ You’ve had a busy day as usual?” she asked as she 
sat down again, leaving him to choose his own chair. He 
sank into one that was next to hers and leaned back, 
turning so that he could see her. She was bending forward, 
her hands clapsed on her lap and her eyes upon the glancing 
flames. Her head was just within the circle of lamplight. 
A small diamond ornament scintillated in her hair. He 
knew it of old, and it brought back recollections of other 
days when they had been together. 

“Yes; a busy day, not to say a worrying day. I’m 
very tired of this prospecting business.” 

“Why don’t you give it up ? ” 

“It’s my daily bread. I must live, which is equivalent 
to saying that I must work. I wish I hadn’t mufied my 
chances of Sandhurst or Woolwich when I was young. 
I might have done well—as well as Warborough, for in- 
stance ; but I wouldn’t work then.” 

** And you wouldn’t work now, Dick, if you could help 
it.” 

“T’m not sure. Work—some kind of work—is be- 
coming a habit. I couldn’t live without occupation ; 
but it would have to be of a more or less exciting kind. 
Where’s that diamond necklace of yours, Nonia ? ”’ 

“I’ve lent it to Miss Honington to wear at the ball.”’ 

“ By-the-by, the dance is two days hence, isn’t it ? 
I must hurry on that tailor in the bazaar who has under- 
taken to make my fancy dress.” 

He spoke lazily and happily, as though life held many 
good things for him in spite of the necessity of having to 
work for them. Now and then he lapsed into a short 
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luxurious silence such as might occur between two members 
of a household who were on the best of terms. 

“What character have you chosen ?”’ she asked. 

“Didn’t you know? Knave of Hearts.” 

“How like you, Dick! I hope you are providing 
yourself with a pouch large enough for all the hearts you 
mean to capture.” 

“But not to keep,” he added quickly. “There is 
only one I should care to keep if I could capture it.” 

“Let me warn you not to play tricks with Maud 
Honington’s heart,’”’ said Nonia, ignoring his last remark. 
“She is too nice a girl to be made a fool of.” 

“Oh! I think she understands. The modern girl is 
no fool. She is too good a fellow—if she will allow me to 
use the term in all deference—too chummy to be deceived 
by a little wayside attention like mine.” 

“ That’s what you call your flirtations, is it ?”’ 

They both laughed, and Nonia turned from the fire to 
look at him, wondering if Maud had taken his true measure. 

“ How pleasant it is to have a fire! it reminds me of 
home,” he said ; but his eyes were on her and not upon the 
crackling logs. 

“It is more for show than for use. The window is 
open; we have it open every evening. It is only in the 
monsoons when it is blowing and raining hard that we 
have to keep it shut.” 

A rustle of silk skirts at the door announced Miss 
Madersfield’s arrival. Pensax rose and went to meet her 
with the alacrity he would have shown had she been 
thirty years younger. Where women were concerned he 
was habitually attentive. To men he was invariably 
courteous and pleasant, with the result that he was popular 
wherever he went. He had a craving to be liked, common 
to a great many people; and this desire was as much at 
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the root of pleasant manners as the desire to give pleasure 
to others. 

Miss Madersfield had entered the room with a feeling 
of slight distrust and resentment. She did not approve 
altogether of this renewal of friendship between Nonia 
and Dick, and she wished him further. Nonia was foolish 
in having invited him; and Dick had done wrong in 
accepting the invitation. The consciousness of her dis- 
approval caused a certain nervousness in her manner which 
Nonia was quick to perceive. She thought that Pensax 
also detected it. | 

“It’s like old times, Mr. Pensax’’—she was careful 
not to call him by his Christian name—“ seeing you again. 
I wonder you haven’t been before.” 

No sooner were the words out of her mouth than she 
regretted them; yet she could not get away from the 
subject. 

“Very kind of you to say so,” he replied quickly. 

““ Not at all!” she replied, floundering still deeper into 
difficulties. “It was not you that I was thinking of, 
but your uncle, Colonel Tredmere. I could almost fancy 
that we were waiting for him to join us for dinner; and 
that he would walk in presently and say, ‘ What’s that 
cook about? She’s two minutes behind her time.’ ” 

“Tm very glad my uncle is not here. He wouldn't 
be best pleased to see me. I’m not sure that he wouldn’t 
order me out of the house at a moment’s notice,” said 
Pensax, not attempting to mince matters or place them in 
a false light. 

He had pushed a chair round for her so that they might 
all three sit together, and there could be no pairing off with 
the odd one left out. As he talked he stood with his hands 
upon the back waiting till she should seat herself before 
he resumed his own chair. However awkward she might 
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feel, there was no sign of embarrassment on his face. The 
smile of amusement on his lips at the thought of his uncle’s 
action showed an entire absence of resentment on his 
part. 

“Is that how you like to sit ? or shall I put you nearer 
to the fire ? ” he asked. 

“Thank you; it is exactly right,” she replied, sinking 
down into the lounge with a little sigh of resignation. She 
and Nonia had been living by themselves for some time. 
It was a very pleasant change to receive a little attention 
of the kind Dick was showing. ‘“ Your uncle was always 
s0 good to us. I’m sure if he knew that Nonia had invited 
you, he would not wish to turn you out without your dinner. 
He continues his goodness to us by sending heaps of 
magazines and papers, and by writing regularly every 
mail. It was a great pity you offended him. How did 
it happen ? ” 

“He was angry about something he heard of me in 
Africa. We had a stormy meeting and parting, and I 
left him with something to think about.” He laughed at 
the memory of it. 

“Oh, Dick! I have such a sad tale to tell you!” 
said Nonia, breaking into the conversation and lifting it 
bodily away from personalities that were not altogether 
safe. “‘ Things have gone wrong in my happy family.” 

Pensax laughed softly. Her words had opened the 
flood-gates of happier recollections. 

“‘ Things were always going wrong in the old days with 
your pets. Do you remember how your darling Persian 
kitten made havoc among your dear little white mice ? 
I’m using your own terms for the beasties. And your 
beautiful magpie, in spite of his broken leg, managed to 
damage the eye of the sweet terrier pup that stole his 
food ? ” 
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“Oh! don’t, Dick! It was too dreadful! There are 
certain things I want to forget. It is cruel of you to 
remind me of them.” 

“It is much sweeter to remember even though pain is 
mingled with the pleasure.” His eyes were bent upon 
hers with meaning. “It was a jolly little puppy dog, 
and its punishment was too heavy for its crime; for you 
had forgotten its dinner. I felt sorry for it. Did it lose 
its eye ?” 

“No; we saved it; but it was a long time before the 
dog recovered its spirit. Never mind the past. We'll 
let that alone with all its mistakes. I want to tell you 
what happened to-day.” 

The butler announced dinner, at the same time opening 
the door that led into the dining-room. A fire was burning 
here also. The room was illuminated by shaded lamps. 
Flowers abounded in the same profusion and scented the 
air. Nonia’s hand was visible not only in the grouping 
of blossom, but also in the choice of the few pictures that 
hung on the walls, and in the collection of carved teak 
and rosewood and ebony furniture. The curtains and rugs 
were of Persian manufacture, the spoils of some trader’s 
pack. 

A sense of luxurious enjoyment crept over Pensax, 
such as he had not experienced since he was driven out of 
his uncle’s house under a cloud of heavy displeasure. The 
food, the wine, the servants were all of the best, like the 
rest of the appointments. Nothing escaped his appreciative 
eye; and as he unobtrusively noted every detail he under- 
stood that it was money and taste which had obtained 
such results; and the money and taste were Nonia’s and 
none other’s. 

“There has been trouble among my poor beasties 
owing to Houssain’s absence on sick leave. Tiglath 
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Pileser got loose and fell upon the jungle sheep. Fortu- 
nately the cub was too young to pull the deer down. It 
wrenched itself free, not without a wound or two, and 
escaped into the jungle. I shall never see it again.” 

Miss Madersfield generalized on the folly of bringing 
beasts together that had different tastes. 

“The world is full of people with different tastes,” 
said Nonia. 

“They don’t eat each other,” replied Miss Madersfield, 
speaking more to the point than usual. 

** Because they can’t; they would like to do it some- 
times—like my uncle,” said Pensax. 

He inquired into the cause of Houssain’s absence, and 
heard the story of the quarrel between the Muhammadan 
and Hindu. He seemed interested and rather curious 
as to the exact reason. He counselled Nonia to send 
Houssain back to the west coast where he belonged. 

‘Those Moplah men are half savages, very vindictive 
if they take offence. You can’t get rid of the Hindu, you 
say. Then the other fellow should go. I wish I could 
persuade you to dismiss him.” 

He spoke as some old friend might have spoken, whose 
word was an authority not to be disregarded. 

“I’m sure that’s what Colonel Tredmere would say 
if he could hear all the details,”’ added Miss Madersfield. 

Nonia’s lips tightened, and she raised her chin slightly. 
It was sufficient to show Pensax that his advice would not 
be taken, and that his influence was gone. He was wise 
enough not to pursue the subject. Whether that influence 
might be revived was another question to be decided 
later. 

When dinner was ended Pensax followed his companions 
into the drawing-room at Nonia’s suggestion, and lighted 
his cigarette there. Miss Madersfield, according to her 
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custom, put her feet on the fender, and settled herself down 
on her cushions with the deliberate intention of stealing forty 
winks if the conversation allowed. Pensax had much to 
say to Nonia, which was of vital importance to himself. 
He was indifferent as to whether he was overheard by 
** Aunt Mary ”—as he had more than once called her during 
dinner—or whether she lost herself in her forty winks. 

‘Come and sit over here, Nonia,”’ said Dick, softly, 
after he had arranged the cushions to Miss Madersfield’s 
liking. ‘“ Then the smoke from my cigarette won’t annoy 
Aunt Mary. I remember that she was never quite re- 
conciled to tobacco.” 

He moved towards a sofa that stood near the open 
French window. 

‘Will this be too much for you? Shall I shut it? ” 

“Oh no! I often sit here when I’m tired of reading. 
I love looking out into the Indian night, There is so much 
company in it.” 

‘* How can that be when everything is asleep ? ” 

She was standing at the entrance leading into the 
verandah. He had seated himself and was watching her. 

“You are wrong there, Dick; but you’re not a wor- 
shipper of Nature; you are essentially a creature of the 
town, you always were.” 

She turned and looked at him, and he was well content 
to have the whole of her attention. He took the hand 
that hung listlessly by her side and drew her down on the 
sofa beside him. 

“Sit down, dear; I’ve such a lot to say.” 

“Yes ?” she said as he paused. 

“Six months ago my wife died.” 

There was silence, Neither moved, except that Pensax 
occasionally blew a little cloud of smoke from his lips, A 
grasshopper whirred in the shelter of the passion-flower 
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as it sounded a metallic challenge to its neighbour. The 
flutter of a bat’s leathern wing came softly on the air 
sweeping over the tuberose lilies where lurked the honey- 
eating moth. 

“Did it happen in Africa ?” she asked. 

“You don’t express any surprise,’ he remarked, 
without replying to her question. ‘‘I suppose my uncle 
told you ? ” | 

“He mentioned it in his last letter. He just stated 
the fact and nothing more. It is all I have heard of it.”’ 

“IT thought he would probably tell you. Did he ask 
you to return to England ? ” 

“ He said he thought it might be best.” 

** Are you going to do so ? ” 

“I think not. I am very happy here, and I see no 
necessity for uprooting. Colonel Tredmere is living in 
chambers in town, where he is comfortable. He doesn’t 
want to make a change, although he very kindly says that 
he is quite ready to take a house and live in the country 
again if I will join him. It is very good of him.” 

After a pause Pensax threw away the end of his cigarette 
and said— 7 

“You asked where Clara died. It was at the General 
Hospital, Madras, about six months ago. She came out 
to India with the intention of joining me. I was then 
prospecting round Ootacamund. On board ship her weak- 
ness overpowered her, and by the time she reached Madras 
she was such a wreck that the ship’s doctor took her straight 
to the hospital. I went down at once and did what I 
could to make her comfortable; but she only survived 
three days. It was a merciful release,” 

“* T suppose so.” 

“She asked my forgiveness before she died. She did 
me a great wrong.” 
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He glanced at her. She had again turned away, and 
was gazing into the “ thousand eyes of night.” 

“I’m glad that she realized the fact.” 

** And I did you a great wrong, Nonia; but I did it in 
ignorance.” 

The pathetic sadness that had crept into his voice 
touched her. She had been prepared for excuse and self- 
justification ; but here was the very opposite. His self- 
depreciatory attitude disarmed her and opened the fount 
of her pity, ever ready to flow at the sight of trouble or 
pain. 

“ Poor Dick! I always knew that you were more sinned 
against than sinning, and I never blamed you as your 
uncle did.” 

“I believed that I was free when I made love to you; 
when you took my heart from me! Who could help loving 
you? You are the most lovable woman I ever had the 
fortune or misfortune to meet! I worshipped you!” 
he said in a low passionate voice that moved her strangely. 
“I love you still! ” 

“Hush! Dick! it is forbidden!” she exclaimed, half 
rising as though in protest. 

He detained her and drew her down again. 

You mistake, Nonia! You don’t realize that I am 
free! free! free to speak out what is burning in my heart ; 
free to revel in the luxury of loving you without being false 
to any other woman in the world.” 

He bent forward, still retaining her hand, and looked 
into her eyes. “TI have startled you. You have not yet 
grasped the altered conditions of our relationship. I must 
give you time. It will all come back; all that I was to 
you, all that you were and still are to me.” 

She did not answer, but with averted face looked out 
once more into the scented night of her flowers. He would 
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not hurry her. The victory was to be won by waiting, 
not by assaulting the citadel. 

He rose with the wisdom of the man who knows woman 
as far as he is permitted to know, and walked to the piano 
on the other side of the room opposite the window in which 
she sat. He opened the instrument and in the dim light 
of fire and lamp ran his fingers softly over the keys. From 
where he sat he could see Nonia. With the first notes 
of the piano she withdrew her eyes from the darkened 
garden. Her head was bent and her fingers tightly 
locked together. 

He began to sing, choosing an old song that she had 
often heard in the old days, when he was secure in the belief 
that his Cape-born wife was dead; and when Nonia had 
no thought of a cloud between herself and Colonel Tred- 
mere’s attractive nephew. As he ceased, Miss Madersfield, 
who had taken up her knitting, said— 

“How nice to hear your voice again! Do give us 
another.” 

He broke into a gay rollicking tune that was a favourite 
with Nonia and which she used to beg for when she was 
in her happiest mood. She said it made her think of 
panpipes and satyrs dancing through the catkinned willows 
of a wood in early spring. 

Still she gave no sign, and said not a word. Conven- 
tional thanks he did not want. Miss Madersfield could 
pour out sufficient gratitude if he asked for it. He watched 
for a responsive movement, no matter how slight; a glance 
that might reveal the awakening of the love that had been 
so cruelly lulled. 

His fingers wandered over the keys in soft harmonies 
that spoke a language of their own. Miss Madersfield, 
content with the soothing sounds, did not ask for another 
song. Her knitting had dropped upon her lap, and she 
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gave herself up to the luxury of dreaming, her eyes on the 
expiring flames, her thoughts turning back into the past. 

Suddenly, as if compelled by an unseen power, he burst 
into the same passionate love song that Warborough had 
heard as he came back from Lutterworth’s house to the 
hotel. Into it the singer poured his whole soul. Its 
appeal could not be mistaken. Even the staid Aunt Mary © 
was carried back to scenes that she had imagined were 
dead and buried. A carpet of bluebells, a whistling black- 
bird, a voice that poured out that same passionate appeal 
thrilled her once more, She forgot her age and lived again 
with the world before instead of behind her, and with hope 
springing like the flowers of the wood in her heart. 

A shiver passed over Nonia. It did not escape him. 
What was it? Fear lest she should again be beguiled by 
the seductive voice ? Or was it the rebirth of love ? 

‘Give me thy hands and draw me to thy heart; give 
me one look—then all my doubts depart! For I have 
seen the sympathy that lies, like tender flame within 
those dear soft eyes ! ” 

The words died away and the refrain echoed on the 
notes of the piano under his inspired fingers. Nonia rose 
as though she would escape. She turned away from the 
singer, and again looked out into the night. 

‘Give me thy love,” sang Pensax, “that I may live 
again; give me thy lips and kiss away my pain! For all 
my soul is pleading still for thee to give and give again 
thy sympathy! Ah! love! Give me thy sympathy !’’ * 

As he ended his voice dropped from passionate demand 
to humble pleading in the last line; Nonia turned suddenly. 

“ Dick! Dick!” she cried breathlessly. “ Ah! stop! 
It is all a mistake! You don’t understand!” 

He came to her swiftly. The logs had burned to glowing 

* “Sympathy,” by C. Hay. 
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ash, and no longer spirted tongues of flame. In the 
deepened shadows of the room she caught him by the arm 
and held him off. 

“The past is dead, Dick, dead and gone! I have no 
heart to give. My pity is still there. Oh, Dick! I am 
so sorry! Poor lonely Dick! I’m so sorry! It is too 
late ! too late!” 

The knitter by the fire was still groping in her own dead 
past, too much absorbed to heed the tragedy of the younger 
generation. 

He stood and looked at her with eyes that burned like 
the red embers on the hearth. Taking one of her hands 
he lifted it to his lips. 

“Good night, beloved,” he said simply. 

Five minutes later the Dark’un was bearing him up 
the hill at a gallop, whilst the syce was plodding down to 
the hotel to await his master on his return from his night’s 
ride, 


CHAPTER XIX 


Ir was the night of the ball. The greater part of the guests 
wore fancy costumes, and only a few had availed them- 
selves of the liberty to come in ordinary evening dress. 
One of these was Warborough, and he had a companion 
in his remissness in Colonel Oswald, who, in spite of all his 
wife could urge, begged off “ dressing up.” 

Maud Honington was resplendent as Queen of Diamonds. 
The necklace was a finishing touch which, as admiring Ivy 
said, “ made the dress.” Her eyes matched the diamonds, 
as she watched for the coming of the Knave of Hearts. 

Pansy and Ivy were blossom laden, decked in soft 
silks and chiffon and the spoils of Nonia’s garden. There 
was a little delay in beginning the programme, as a few 
minutes’ grace was pleaded for to allow of a promenade 
round the room to display the dresses. 

Berringham and Devon arrived together. The former 
was in a gorgeous Stuart dress that threw a glamour of 
distinction over him, and made him appear almost hand- 
some, though his figure was inclined to be thick and his 
features commonplace. The costume was carried out in 
purple velvet and pale primrose satin, with the usual 
ruffles of lace. There was nothing of the garden flower 
about him, but the tone of his dress had an affinity with 
Pansy’s flowers ; and as he offered his arm to her for the 
promenade the harmony between the two was apparent. 

Devon wore the dress of an English countryman, shirt, 
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and red tie, knee breeches, blue stockings, and a straw 
hat. 

** Are you a haymaker, Captain Devon, if so where's 
your rake ?”’ asked Ivy, as he approached. 

“I’m the gardener, Miss Ivy, come to look after the 
flowers. Pansies must be protected from slugs, and roses 
and ivy need support and training. Let the gardener begin 
his duties at once, and take charge of the ivy disguised as 
the spirit of roses.” 

He offered her his arm, and they followed Berringham 
and Pansy. 

“We've brought mother,” remarked Ivy, with a dis- 
tinct note of triumph in her voice. They were waiting 
for the line to complete its formation. 

“Of course Mrs. Cotheridge would come; was there 
any doubt about it ? ” 

“The doubt was about her dress. Mumsie wanted to 
wear her usual black; but we protested. We said she must 
come as a great-great. She said no! no!! NO!!! as 
she usually does before she says yes. I can fancy the 
old darling saying it to Dad when he proposed ! ” 

Devon laughed, as he always did at Ivy’s sallies. 

** How did you overcome her scruples ; by brute force ? ”” 

“Oh no! you don’t use brute force with parents ; 
but only with husbands. We began to make the dress 
with some of that soft Persian satin that you get in the 
Muhammadan shops. We chose old rose and pale 
green. Now look at her! Isn’t she a triumph to rejoice 
the eyes of two hard-working, painstaking daughters? I’ll 
bet you a cigarette to a box of chocolates—you paying the 
chocolates of course—— ” 

ee Of course ! 99 

“ —— that Major Berringham—isn’t he simply splendid 
in that dress ?—asks her for a dance.” 

R 
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* T'll see that he does!” said Devon, warmly. 

“‘ And you must introduce me to the Knave of Hearts. 
He hasn’t called, you know. Isn’t he magnificent ? ” 

“You’re half in love with him already,” he said. 

“Oh! more than half!” she replied, with frank en- 
thusiasm. “He has carried it out so well; yellow wig, 
battle axe and leaf complete.” 

Nonia and Miss Madersfield were a little late in arriving. 
Aunt Mary had been more tractable than Mrs. Cotheridge, 
and had adopted an early Victorian style which suited 
her admirably. When it came to the finishing touches in 
dressing, she had shown so much anxiety over detail that 
they had been delayed. 

For her own dress Nonia stuck to her original idea of 
& nurse’s uniform, the chief feature being a large muslin 
cap and white apron. The apron was furnished with a 
deep pocket. A spirit of mischief had suggested that 
Ricki, the mongoose, might repose at the bottom of it. 
She called herself “The jungle folk’s friend.” As she 
passed close to Berringham she took the furry creature out 
and presented it to him. He started back in real horror, 
and Ivy, who saw the little incident, was overcome with 
laughter. 

“So sorry!” said Nonia. “I thought you would be 
80 pleased to see dear little Ricki again. You know you 
were responsible for my buying him.” 

“Indeed, Miss Armscote, I had nothing to do with 
it,” he protested; and turning to Pansy he poured into her 
willing and sympathetic ear the whole story of their en- 
counter with the Afghan on the Ooty road, and a great 
deal more besides. He was beginning to think that a 
merciful Providence had interfered on his behalf to prevent 
him from carrying out his intention of proposing to Nonia 
that day. 
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‘Miss Armscote!”? said Lutterworth, as he hurried 
in at that moment a little late. ‘‘ Will you be my partner 
for this trotting-out business? It’s rather an ordeal, don’t 
you think ?” 

He was in the embroidered velvet coat and muslin 
turban of a Muhammadan, She put her hand on his arm, 
and they took their places in the procession. There was 
@ great crowd, too great a number to promise much space 
for dancing ; but it was a pretty show. The band played 
a march, and the company, laughing and chaffing in the 
best of humours, moved round the room. As usual in an 
Indian up-country station, the guests were more or less 
acquainted with each other. The greatest stranger was 
perhaps Pensax; but his circumstances were known by 
this time. 

** How well you’ve carried out that dress, Miss Honing- 
ton |” he said in Maud’s ear. 

“I’m so glad you like it,” she replied, in the same con- 
fidential tone. 

“ Those are Miss Armscote’s diamonds, aren’t they ? ” 

** Yes ; it was so kind of her to Jend them to me.” 

‘I remember them of old. They are very fine stones, 
and there’s a strange story connected with them. I wonder 
you're not nervous about having them in your possession.” 

“IT should be if Miss Armscote hadn’t given me a piece 
of advice. She told me to wear them always, under my 
frock of course. She does it. You’ve no idea how it 
relieves one’s mind of anxiety to be able to know the stones 
are safe. The reason she took to wearing them was because 
Miss Madersfield didn’t like being left with them in the 
house when Nonia was out riding or walking. Do tell me 
the story. There will be time for it while we march round.” 

“‘ The stones belonged to her mother, who was born in 
India. Miss Armscote’s grandfather was Resident at the 
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court of a Rajah; and the Rajah became very much 
attached to him. When the daughter of the Resident was 
a year old the Rajah was anxious to make her a birthday 
present. He asked that the child might be sent up to the 
palace with her ayah. He so contrived that a diamond 
should be placed in the way of the child; who, attracted 
by the glitter, picked it up and stuck tightly to it till she 
got back to her mother. Of course the parents thought 
that the diamond had been given to the little girl. On her 
second birthday the same thing happened. Every year 
for seven years Nonia’s mother returned home from her 
birthday visit with a magnificent diamond. Then came 
illness; and the doctor ordered mother and child home. 
The Rajah asked to be allowed to have the diamonds set 
as a necklace. He said that they were known as the seven 
Rishis, the seven Hindu sages who taught the gods, and 
were afterwards turned into the Pleiades.” 

“What a pretty idea!” commented Maud. “ Turning 
the wise men into stars, I mean; so that they could go 
on shining without having to keep school any more.” 

“The Rajah had other stones added, and when the 
necklace was completed he handed it to Nonia’s grand- 
father, telling him that his little daughter had stolen the 
eeven Rishis. He explained that it was the only means by 
which the diamonds could pass from one owner to another 
without ill luck going with them. A curse had been laid 
upon them by an ancestress who was jealous because they 
were given to a younger and more favoured wife. The 
_ gift of them was to carry misfortune, and the curse could 
only be evaded by theft when they changed hands. In 
this way, you see, they could never again be safely bestowed 
by a lover on the woman of his choice.” 


“TI suppose it was all right for Nonia to receive them 
from her mother by inheritance ? ” 


-_— 
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“They came to her before her mother died. Nonia 
stole them; I think, greatly to her mother’s relief. One 
day when Mrs. Armscote was out, Nonia was seized with 
an impish freak to wear the jewels with a new frock she had 
just put on. She was about twelve years old when it 
happened. I heard the story from Nonia herself. She 
said she went up to her mother’s room to look at herself 
in the glass. Seeing the keys on the dressing-table, she 
opened the jewel case and took out the necklace. On the 
return of her mother she met her in the hall, the diamonds 
round her neck; and she danced with delight. Her 
mother looked shocked. Probably, being rather super- 
stitious, she was thinking about that ridiculous old curse. 
Anyway the child was frightened. She unclasped the 
necklace and would have given it back at once; but Mrs. 
Armscote was horrified at the thought of it. The child 
had stolen the diamonds and worn them. They would 
have been restored as a gift with the curse upon them. 
So Nonia kept them from that time. Of course it’s all 
nonsense about the bad luck, but it makes a good story.” 

“And a most interesting one. I wish some one would 
throw diamonds in my path to pick up!” 

‘Try your hand at stealing those that you are wearing. 
I won’t tell any tales, I promise you! Ah! there’s a 
waltz. You're going to give this to me,” he said, as he 
slipped an arm round her, and guided her into the crowd 
of circling couples. 

Lutterworth had begged for the dance. Before Nonia 
could commence it was necessary to dispose of Ricki. 
He was consigned to his basket, which was in charge of 
one of the rickshaw men just outside the door. As she 
was effecting the transfer from her apron pocket War- 
borough came up. 

‘You have a dance for me, I hope, Miss Armscote ? ’° 
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he said, with his aloof manner, that gave her the impression 
that his hope was not very keen. 

“I really don’t knowif I have any left.” She looked at 
her card carelessly. “‘Oh yes! I’m not engaged for all. 
Choose which you like.” 

She handed him her programme and turned her atten- 
tion to her pet, giving the man directions to place the 
basket in the pony-carriage and not in the rickshaw ; Miss 
Madersfield would be annoyed to find it there. War- 
borough put his name against a dance that was rather 
low down on the programme. She glanced at it and was 
conscious of a slight feeling of disappointment. 

“I may not remain to the end,” she said. ‘“‘ Miss 
Madersfield doesn’t wish to stay late.” 

“I hope I shall not lose my dance,” he said, making 
no attempt to alter the engagement to an earlier one. 

She shot a swift glance at him under her eyelashes, 
wondering what had caused the shadow of coldness she 
felt rather than saw. It was like the greyness that en- 
veloped the mountains after the warm glow of sunset. 
The expression on his face told her nothing; but there 
was a certain reserve in his eyes, as he let them rest upon 
her for a short space, that roused in her a vague sense of 
uneasiness. 

Lutterworth was anxious to begin; it was the first 
dance on the programme, and as he had to turn in early, 
because of an appointment next morning, he had no in- 
tention of losing any portion of the fun. She was whirled 
away the moment her programme was restored. Fortu- 
nately her partner was more intent on dancing than on 
talking; and she had time to collect her thoughts and 
ask herself why she should resent a coldness of manner in 
Warborough. He could be nothing to her but an acquaint- 
ance, or at most a friend. Reasons existed that made it 
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advisable for her to avoid the formation of any stronger 
tie than friendship for the present. She ought to have 
welcomed the change instead of allowing it to plunge her 
into depression. 

As she made the circle of the room her eyes uncon- 
sciously sought that black figure conspicuous by the 
contrast it formed with the bright colours of the fancy 
dresses. It was not often that she recognized it, for he 
did not dance much. Only once did his eyes meet hers; 
as a rule he seemed to be studiously avoiding her glance. 

She saw him dancing with some girls who were staying 
at the Glenview Hotel. Nonia was dancing with the 
Knave of Hearts. . It was the second waltz she had given 
Pensax, and he was leaning over her, speaking in a low 
voice, his whole soul thrown into his words. She could 
but listen, although she would fain have run away. As 
she stood at the end of the ballroom resting for a few 
seconds, she lifted her eyes from the fan she held and met 
Warborough’s steady gaze. So fixed was it that he could 
not immediately withdraw it, and she had opportunity 
to read what was in it. As plainly as if he spoke the words, 
his eyes asked the question— 

“What are you to Pensax, and what is he to you ? ” 

She had been telling Pensax that she had heard him 
ride up the hill after he left her house on the evening when 
he dined with her. 

“Where did you go?” she asked. 

“For a gallop up into the mountains. I felt that I 
must have a breath of hill air after your last words to me. 
They were like a death-dealing knife; they pierced my 
very soul.” 

She had nothing to say, although the impulse seized 
her to repeat them, and to add that they were final. It 
would have hurt him unnecessarily, and she felt that he 
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had been sufficiently hurt. In time he would understand 
that his cause was hopeless, and that there could be no 
renewal of love between them for the simple reason that 
her love was dead. 

“ Nonia, it isn’t too late. I can be patient if you want 
time to think it over. No! I can’t! I can’t wait!” he 
said, breaking into hot, eager speech. “I want you now ! 
now! I’m sick to death of this prospecting business. 
Come to England, and we will be married —— ”’ 

It was just at this point that she caught Warborough’s 
eyes fixed upon her with the unspoken question. He 
could not have heard what Pensax was saying; but some- 
thing in Pensax’s manner suggested that the words he used 
were not the ordinary inconsequent speech of the ball- 
room. | 

“Stop, Dick! this won’t do,”’ she said, with the faintest 
touch of irritation in her voice. “I told you the other 
evening that the time was past, and that it could never 
come again.” 

“You did love me once,” he said, in low-toned vehe- 
mence. 

“* Was it love?” she asked. “I doubt it!” 

Warborough had his back to her now, as he steered his 
partner to the other side of the room. 

“Of course it was! Have you forgotten ?” 

“T have forgotten nothing! nothing!” she said. 

“ If that is the case you love me still!”’ he answered, a 
ring of triumph in his voice. “ We will go to England, 
and you will have pity on the poor wanderer, and let him 
find peace and rest under your wing. Am I less to you 
than those creatures you cherish; that senseless bear ? 
and ungrateful panther cub? Yet I need your love and 
pity a thousand times more than they do. I could kill 
them all for the priceless treasure they receive without the 
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asking. ‘Darling! Give me thy heart again! thy pity! 
thy love!’ ” he concluded in the words of his song. 

He drew her into the dance, and she felt his arms about 
her with a possessive touch that he had no right to exercise. 
_ Again the irritation rose. He was exceeding the limit of 
good taste in continuing his pleading. She was conscious of 
having maintained a firm unyielding front. Not by look 
or sign or word had she shown herself undecided. He 
ought to accept her decision as final; for final she deter- 
mined. to make it. The music stopped, and she broke 
away from him at once, not waiting to take his arm. 
Walking round the room, she went straight up to Miss 
Madersfield and took a vacant seat next to hers. He 
followed, just a little bit disconcerted. 

“Thank you, Dick,” she said curtly. 

“Won't you give me another ? ” he asked. 

“No; nomore thisevening. You’ve had two.” Then, 
turning to Miss Madersfield, she said, “Are you tired, 
Auntie? Do you want to go home before supper? I’m 
ready if you would like to go.” 

Dick understood that he was dismissed. For a few 
seconds he waited. Then, seeing Maud, he walked off with- 
out another word. His was not a nature to sulk and gloom 
when things did not run quite as smoothly as he could 
wish. Where the best was unattainable there was always a 
second best to console the disappointed heart. It was a 
relief to Nonia to see the ready smile on his lips as-he bent 
over the happy Queen of Diamonds, and whispered some- 
thing in her ear that brought the light into her eyes. 

“Tm in no hurry; I think I should like to stay till 
after supper. It is really very amusing to watch all these 
characters pairing off without any regard to their affinities. 
The Queen of Diamonds has been dancing with a robber 
chief ; and the Knave of Hearts with a quakeress.”. 
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“He has his affinity back again now. He and Maud 
make a delightful pair,” said Nonia. 

“S80 do Pansy and Major Berringham. Dear me! 
there he is, dancing with her mother! I’m sure he is 
attracted to the daughter.” 

“And why not? Pansy is a dear, and he’s not a bad 
old thing himself.”’ 

Miss Madersfield turned to a lady sitting on the other 
side and continued her running commentary on the various 
characters. Nonia did not join in. Her mind wandered, 
and she did not even hear what was belng said. A sense 
of dreariness had settled down upon her, and she was 
filled with a vague regret that she had given Dick the 
second dance. He had taken an unfair advantage of her 
kindness and used it as an oecasion for renewing his 
prayer for something she had no intention of granting. 
She was also troubled by the conviction that his manner 
had compromised her in the eyes of those who took the 
trouble to observe. Although he had been careful that 
his actual words were not overheard, there was something 
in his attitude that betrayed his emotion. A man could 
not plead his love without showing that the subject of 
his speech was more than the commonplace chatter of 
society. As she considered the incident she was more 
and more convinced that Warborough had interpreted 
correctly ; that he knew of Dick’s request. What reply 
she had given he could not so well divine, unless he had 
heard and seen Dick’s dismissal; but at the time she 
joined Miss Madersfield he was not in the room. 

A sudden desire’ seized her to explain everything to 
Warborough ; to answer the question she had surprised 
in his eyes. She knew his reserved nature, and her heart 
sank. He would never ask her how matters stood between 
herself and any other man. It was even possible that he 
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would never even give her the opportunity of making any 
explanation, however willing she might be to offer it. 

And after all, what could she say? To offer it would 
place her in the intolerable position of a suppliant for his 
interest, his regard; he might, if he had suflicient vanity, 
look upon her as a candidate for his love! The hot blood 
rushed to her cheeks as she thought of it, and as it retreated 
it left her unusually pale. 

She looked at her card. There were still two dances 
before Warborough would claim her; Colonel Oswald 
came next, and then Devon. Thinking it likely that Miss 
Madersfield, after her expressed desire to leave early, 
would not stay later than supper, perhaps not so long, 
she had not engaged herself for any of the after-supper 
dances. In her present mood she would have been quite 
ready to go home at once. 

As she went off with Colonel Oswald she | again caught 
sight of Dick. He was leaning over Maud with an undis- 
guised expression of devotion. He might from his manner 
have been pleading the selfsame cause with her and laying 
his heart at her feet, as he had laid it at Nonia’s. How 
could she, Nonia, ever have been caught? The Dick of 
her girlish dreams was not the Dick of to-day. 

She could not help smiling as she moved with her 
partner round the room. A turn brought her close to 
Warborough. He too was watching the Knave of Hearts ; 
and there was a puzzled look on his face as his eyes met 
Nonia’s with that smile in them. She was laughing at 
the man who had held her hand in his on the lawn and had 
bent over her in the ballroom, as though he waited for the 
word that was to make or mar his happiness for life! 
Somehow that chance encounter of eyes lifted the cloud 
that oppressed her, and let in a tiny ray of light; but it 
upset all Warborough’s calculations and set him wondering. 
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It was not until the first bars of the music sounded 
that he came to claim her. She had fulfilled her engage- 
ment with Devon, and he had gone to find his next partner. 
As she sat alone for that single minute and heard the 
opening notes of the dance, she prepared herself for War- 
borough’s failure to keep faith with her; but he was not 
faithless. He was there, silent, courteous, unemotional, 
creating that curious impression of aloofness which made 
her feel as if she wanted to break loose from him and from 
herself. She was conscious of a frantic desire to beat down 
the barriers that his manner set up; to demand an ex- 
planation and to give one herself. In justice she had a 
right to be judged fairly. He could not judge her until 
he had listened to what she could urge in justification. 
Impelled to speak, she was struck dumb by his constrained 
bearing, which was like a wall of ice. 

They moved into the stream of couples, not quite so 
thick as at the beginning of the ball. They both danced 
well; and at former dances he had always asked for at least 
two. With the first step she took she was acutely con- 
scious that whatever their temperaments might be, their 
dancing was in harmony. Yet for all that, she stopped 
before they had completed the round of the room. It was 
impossible to go on. She could not bear the touch of his 
arm ; it set her nerves tingling. 


CHAPTER XX 


“Do you mind if we stop? I’msorry. I’m afraid I can’t 
dance any more to-night. Perhaps you would like to get 
another partner.” 

She spoke breathlessly, and he heard the fatigue in her 
voice; but he said nothing. She found her hand on his 
arm—how it came there she could not have told—and he 
was leading her to a seat among ferns and foliage plants 
in the verandah. 

“Your partners have tired you out,” he said, as he pulled 
a cushion up behind her to make the seat more restful. 
“Lean back; we will sit this dance out. I shall be glad 
not to dance it.” 

“You are sure you don’t mind ?” she said, with a little 
sigh of content. 

“No.” He was silent; a sense of peace fell over them 
which could be best en] ioyed without words. 

The music came on the night air in subdued tones, and 
they could hear the soft hum of gliding feet over the boarded 
floor. They were alone in the verandah; the rest of the 
world was still intent on the dance. 

Suddenly, as though obeying an impulse he could not 
resist, he leaned over her as she lay back in the corner of 
the couch and put his lips to hers. She offered no re- 
sistance. It was as food to a starving soul that did not 
know the extent of its hunger until the means of satisfying 
it were at hand. The sense of time was lost for both til 
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the cessation of the music reminded them that the dance 
was ended, and that the couples would troop out as usual 
to cool themselves, and snatch a few minutes’ rest in the 
*‘ boskies.” Warborough drew away, and Nonia made an 
effort to rise. He gently restrained her. 

“Sit still, dear one. I have something to say. Prob- 
ably you have something to tell me.”’ 

He took one of her hands, and the firm clasp stilled her. 
Then he released it and leaned back in his own comer. 
They might have been a couple of exhausted dancers. 

“Now I want you to tell me what Pensax is to you, 
and what he was in that past of which I know nothing. 
As I went by your gate the other day I saw him with you. 
He held your hand as I held it just now. May I know by 
what right he did so ? ” 

“He had no right but the right of sufferance; as an 
old friend for whom I had pity.” 

There was silence. Two people, Berringham and Pansy, 
strolled by. He waited till they had gone; but he need 
not have done so; Pansy and her partner were too much 
absorbed in each other to have eyes for any one but 
themselves. 

“‘ The story, please, from the beginning,” he demanded 
in a tone of quiet authority. She remained silent, not 
knowing how to begin, and filled with a secret dread lest 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, as 
the children say in their games, should shatter the rosy 
dream of bliss that had so suddenly dawned upon her. 
As she did not speak, he said, “‘ First tell me, Pensax is 
Colonel Tredmere’s nephew ? ” 

“Yes, and I am Colonel Tredmere’s ward, or was, I 
should say, as I have been my own mistress since I came 
of age.” 

*‘ And you met Pensax in Colonel Tredmere’s house ? ” 
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“On his return from Africa.” 

“Was he in the army on active service ? ” 

‘No; he failed for Sandhurst and took to mining. 
He went out to Africa to some appointment connected 
with a mine. He was mxied up in a mysterious business 
which made Colonel Tredmere very angry. I don’t know 
what it was. He returned from Africa out of health and 
very depressed. Sometimes I fancied that he got into 
disgrace with the authorities ; but if that was the case he 
kept his secret.” 

“What was Colonel Tredmere’s opinion ? ” 

“T never mentioned the subject to him. I still feel a 
little bit ashamed of myself for having doubted Dick’s 
conduct. I am sure that it was an error of judgment 
and not absolute wrongdoing. Whatever it was, it seemed 
to be the cause of his depression. I was sorry for him, and 
IT helped Aunt Mary, who was keeping house for Colonel 
Tredmere in those days, to nurse Dick back to health. 
And then—— ”’ 

** Exactly so!” he said as she paused. “ You fell in 
love with him.” 

“Yes,” she admitted faintly, adding, “ or thought I did.” 

“I know all about that sort of thing. I’ve been 
through it myself. The girl very kindly cured me by 
chucking me and marrying another fellow who was better 
off than I was. Did you dismiss Pensax, or did he throw 
you over ? ” 

** Neither.” 7 

The music had begun again. It was the last dance 
before supper. They were alone once more, and when the 
dance was ended the company would troop down into the 
supper-room. 

“ Then you are still engaged to Pensax,” he said, in some 
surprise. 
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“No! no!—and yet-——” 

He had to take a firm grip of himself to preserve an 
outward calm. Inwardly he burned with a deadly curiosity 
of which he was ashamed, because it was prompted by a 
nameless dread of some entanglement by which she was 
still bound to Pensax. 

Again he leaned forward, his fingers closing over her 
hand, his eyes upon hers in the dimness of the half-lighted 
verandah. 

“What happened? Tell me!” he said, in a low, 
tense voice. 

“We were engaged and then—we married.” 

Slowly his hold relaxed; still more slowly he drew 
himself away from her till he seemed to be looking at her 
across an immense gulf. 

“You are his wife! Good Lord, forgive me!” 

He was about to rise, intending to leave her. He felt 
stunned; he wanted to get away and grapple with her 
amazing statement by himself. 

The thought of his departure before he had heard the 
whole of her confession roused her into desperate action. 
She caught him by the hand and pulled him down upon 
the seat again by sheer force. 

“Listen! Oh! give me time to tell my story! Though 
I married him I am not his wife! As we came home together 
from the church, 8 woman met us at the door of Colonel 
Tredmere’s house. She claimed Dick as her husband, and 
he did not deny the claim. All he said was, ‘I thought 
you were dead, Clara; I thought you were dead!’ Then 
she explained that she had had a forged certificate of her 
death sent tohim. She did not wish to leave Africa, where 
she had met and married him. Her mother, a creole, was 
alive, and could not bear the thought of parting with her 
daughter, so together they managed to trick him into the 
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belief that his wife was dead. Then her mother died, and 
she wished to join him, so she came to England, and was 
just in time to save me from a terrible catastrophe. The 
thought of it still makes me hot and cold as I realize what 
might have been my fate if she had come a month 
later.” 

Again his hand sought hers, and the touch comforted her. 

“You poor child! You've suffered!” After a pause 
Warborough said, “ If Pensax is a married man, how is it 
that he has renewed his—friendship with you ? ” 

“ His wife died six months ago. She drank, poor thing! 
and was not accountable for her actions.” 

She told him the story Dick had related of his wife’s 
arrival in Madras and her death in the General Hospital. 

** All this happened to me a little more than two years 
ago. Colonel Tredmere was dreadfully distressed. He 
blamed Dick and was very angry; but what good could 
that do? I tried to make peace between them, but the 
Colonel fretted over the disgrace of it all. That was how 
he looked at it. 1 was his ward, committed to his care 
by a dead friend; and I had been cruelly wronged by a 
man who was nearly related to him. He gave up the house 
as soon as he could and brought me out here, where he 
hoped I should be out of Dick’s way and might forget the 
trouble. He thought I should find new interests—bears 
and panther cubs, for instance,” she said with a sad little 
smile, “‘ and it has been successful so far.” 

“Have you had your marriage annulled ? ” 

“No; I’ve done nothing. We came away at once 
without waiting for anything except just to pack up. I 
don’t know what became of Dick. We left him with his 
wife to get on as he could. I know that he was very short 
of money. Colonel Tredmere was far too angry to allow 
him anything. Then suddenly we heard of Dick being in 
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India. As long as he was at Poona or Bangalore Colonel 
Tredmere didn’t worry about it; but since Dick has been 
at Coonoor the Colonel has asked me to go home, promising 
to take another house in any part of the country that I 
choose, It is very good of him.” 

“Have you accepted his offer ? ” 

““No; I refused.” She looked at him, and there was 
a hunted expression in her eyes like some animal at bay. 

“Why did you refuse ? ”’ 

“* Because—because——- ” She hesitated. How could 
she tell him that he himself was the unacknowledged 
attraction that bound her toCoonoor? “Oh! why should 
I be driven from pillar to post because Dick chooses to live 
in India? He is nothmg to me. It took a very short 
time to cure me of my unfortunate infatuation; and I 
thank Heaven every day of my life for my escape. It was 
providential. I have told Dick that he is nothing to me 
and that the romance of the past is utterly dead.” 

** Then he has asked you again ? ” 

“Oh yes! more than once. It is always the same,” 
she replied wearily. “He did me a great wrong, but it 
might have been worse. I forgave him. I even pitied 
him when I knew the kind of woman she was; but as for 
love! If ever it existed it was killed long ago.” 

The music died away, and the dancers sought the supper- 
room. The stillness of the night enveloped them as they 
sat there. Beyond the Droog in the south a cloud hung 
over the Bowani valley. Occasionally a flash of lightning 
sent a flicker of light into the steely sky. 

Nonia was silent. She sat in the corner of the couch 
without movement. She had made her confession and 
was bowing her head to the storm which must break. How 
could he or any other man but Pensax himself face such an 
extraordinary position? She was a wife and yet no wife ; 
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she was tied and yet she might be free if certain for- 
malities were observed. Warborough rose from his seat. 

“Come! you must have something to eat.” 

His voice was kind, but promised nothing. She glanced 
at him with a new timidity. 

“You go and let me stay here. I want to rest a few 
minutes before I face that crowd.”’ 

For answer he took her by the arm and drew her up 
towards him. She felt the grasp that was almost a grip ; 
and again the sense of his strength and power to shelter 
and to protect overcame her. Suddenly she hfted her 
arms and threw them round his neck. 

“Oh, help me! Don’t leave me!” she cried passion- 
ately, as she clung to him as a frightened child might cling. 

| * * * * * 

The supper was more than half over when they entered 
theroom. Pensax was sitting at a table near the entrance, 
with Maud by his side. He had missed Nonia and War- 
borough from the ballroom during the last two dances, and 
his eye was quick to note their belated appearance. Nonia 
looked tired, as indeed she was, but not unhappy. War- 
borough was if anything more impassive than ever. Yet 
for all that Dick divined the truth. He knew now why 
she had cried, Too late! The time was past, and his chance 
of success gone for ever. The song he had sung to her that 
evening was the song of the swan, the dirge of death to all 
his hopes, not a song of renewed joy and life. His heart 
sank within him, but he showed nothing of the blow that 
he had received. He laughed and said things to Maud 
that were a strange medley of compliment, devotion, and 
fun; and she looked at him puzzled to understand his 
mood. He often answered at random without compre- 
hending her replies. 

The couple passed on in search of a table. There were 
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places for two in one of the recesses. Devon and Ivy were 
there, and they made room for them. 

“‘ Just two places for you here! Sit down, both of 
you,” said Devon. “I doubt if there’s anything left to 
eat. We've been like a plague of locusts in the land; we 
were all so hungry. I'll see what I can find.” 

Of course there was plenty ; but Nonia took very little. 
It was Devon, and not Warborough, who attended to her 
needs, while Ivy directed her tiny darts of chaff against 
Warborough. 

“You didn’t turn up at the night march picnic, Captain 
Warborough. You missed a good deal. We had such 
fun.’’ 

“‘T wasn’t invited, for one thing ; for another I had had 
a long day’s outing, and could not have gone if I had 
had an invitation.” 

“‘ Tiger shooting or snapshotting or buffalo catching or 
ghost hunting, or what?” asked Ivy, looking up at him 
with undisguised curiosity and speaking slowly. 

“Oh! er—none of those things.” 

** You'll tell me when you find it, won’t you ? ” 

“What?” he asked, almost ruffled out of his usual 
imperturbability. 

“The missing link. Do you know, I have an idea 
that I can help you.” 

“Indeed!” he replied, wondering what she was aiming 
at and not quite realizing that she was poking fun at him. 

“* Yes,” she said, nodding her head wisely and reaching 
out her hand for an orange. She peeled it with a knife, 
and taking the long spiral of rind, threw it over his head 
so that it fell on the floor just at the back of his chair. 

*‘ What are you doing, Miss Ivy ?” said Devon, who had 
just returned from a second foraging expedition for the 
benefit of Nonia and Warborough. 
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“Practising the black art on behalf of Captain War- 
borough. Let me see! Don’t move; I have to read the 
sign as it points to you. It is not N; then you're not 
looking for Nonia, It’s not B, buffaloes. Nor G, ghost ; 
nor T, tiger; nor 8, snap-shots. No! it’s undoubtedly 
a P, a very florid scriggly P. Pansy or Pensax are the 
only two P’s I can think of. It can’t be Pansy! It must 
be Mr. Pensax. Let me warn you to be careful. He is a 
knave, as you can see for yourself; and not to be trusted 
with either tarts or hearts; a person to beware of—— ” 

The sound of the band recommencing scattered the 
oracle to the winds. Devon got up. “ Our dance, Miss 
Ivy,” and away they went, anxious to lose nothing of the 
seductive waltz. 

There was a general move to the ballroom, and War- 
borough found himself once more practically alone with 
Nonia. | 

“'You’ve eaten nothing,” he said, as she put down her 
knife and fork, the food scarcely touched. 

“JT think Aunt Mary will be ready to go home. No; 
really, I don’t want anything more,” she said as he pressed 
her to have something else. 

“One minute; I want Colonel Tredmere’s address. 
The mail goes out to-morrow.” 

“You are going to write to him?” she asked as she 
gave it. 

“At once; this very night. I shall not rest till it is 
done. The marriage of Pensax to the woman you call 
Clara must be proved and your own annulled before you 
are free to marry again. I can’t help wondering why 
Colonel Tredmere has not taken action in the matter ? ”’ 

“He said that it would be difficult to prove Dick’s 
marriage, even though Clara brought the certificate with 
her. She was a widow when she married Dick; Colonel 
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Tredmere questioned her about her first husband, and dis- 
covered that she had no proof of his death. She thought 
he was dead because she hadn’t heard from him for five 
years. Dick couldn’t or wouldn’t give him any help.” 

“Good heavens! what a muddle! This makes things 
ten times worse than I thought. It’s a very serious 
matter.” 

“Is it? We know that Dick married at Johannesburg. 
Colonel Tredmere took possession of the certificate. Dick 
himself was quite ready to admit it. He told Colonel 
Tredmere that as far as he knew Clara was his wife. Of 
course he is not married to me if his first wife was living 
at the time of our marriage, as we know she was. How 
can it be a serious matter?” 

“Supposing that his wife’s first husband was alive 
when she married Pensax, then Pensax’s marriage with 
her was no marriage. In that case——” 

He paused and looked at her; for once the impassive 
face showed signs of being moved. A troubled anxiety 
was in his eyes as he faced the tragedy. 

“Yes? ”’ she said breathlessly. 

“In that case you are his wife.” 

They said it was fatigue that made her faint. She had 
danced too much. When she had sufficiently recovered 
Warborough put her into her pony-carriage and drove her 
back to Chamra House himself. Miss Madersfield followed 
in her rickshaw. 

At the door he lifted her down; she turned her face 
to his, but he released her without availing himself of the 
opportunity. 

“Take courage, best beloved. As soon as I can get 
away home I shall go and see Colonel Tredmere. This 
business must be cleared up with as little delay as 
possible.” 
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“* How good you are!” she cried. 

He drew away into the starry night, his eyes still on her. 
She raised her arms and held them out towards him, then 
dropped them to her side. He understood; it was an 
involuntary appeal to his protective love. The pathetic 
figure with drooping head stirred him strongly; but he 
resisted the great temptation. The thought that she might 
be the wife of another man held him back and kept her 
sacred from his touch. 


CHAPTER XXI 
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“It will be splendid going for the horses; the air is so 
cool,” said Ivy, addressing her remark to one of the young 
officers from Wellington. 

“I’m not so sure of that,” he replied, drawing nearer. 
“The men who are riding say that the heavy rain this 
morning will have made the corner rather slippery.” 

Ivy’s eyes were everywhere, and she was not interested 
in the course itself as a course. The affair to her was a 
show. 

“Look at the natives sitting up there like rows of 
kharki-coloured sparrows ! ”’ 

Her glance was directed towards groups of Budagas 
squatting in lines on the hillsides in the sun. Their drab 
sheets were draped like shawls over their spare brown 
bodies ; and their heads were bound in small neat turbans 
formed of a white or red cotton handkerchief, an article of 
clothing only brought out on gala occasions. They did 
not understand the art of racing, and were not acquainted 
with the riders or the owners. They knew nothing about 
horses of any kind, and rarely saw one unless it was a 
wretched tonga pony on the ghat road. What they looked 
for was a fall of horse or rider. A tumble over the hurdles 
evoked shouts of laughter. A man and horse down together 
in a flat race was regarded seriously and greeted with 
murmurs of concern. 

“ T can’t imagine what they find in the racing to interest 
them,” he replied. “‘ They don’t bet, and they don’t know 
one horse from another.”’ 

“How different they look in their dull clothing from 
the soldiers!” remarked Maud, who had joined Mrs. 
Cotheridge’s party on the stand. 

Her eyes were not upon the red-coats, She was watching 
for the coming of the horses and their jockeys. Among 
them would be Pensax, who was riding in the first rac’ 
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Ivy’s attention was not preoccupied, and she turned to her 
companion with enthusiasm. 

“ The soldiers look splendid! Do tell me, Mr. Bewley, 
how you manage to keep your men so clean and fresh ? ” 

“We have them ‘ marlished’ every morning by the 
syces,” he replied. 

“I thought so! They’re like freshly opened geraniums, 
not a speck nor a spot to be seen. Do tell them next time 
you superintend the grooming what dears they look in 
their lovely scarlet and give them a word or two of praise. 
It’s so encouraging when you're trying to do your best. 
You needn’t mention my name, but you might hint that a 
lady —— 39 

“Oh, lor!’’ exclaimed the defeated man, who could 
not help grinning at the thought of the figure he would 
cut on parade. “I say, Miss Ivy, wouldn’t you like to put 
something on this race at the totalisator? Tl take you 
to it and buy the ticket for you.” 

The trail across the scent was successful, and Ivy went 
off to gamble under her companion’s escort. 

“ Are there any horses with names beginning with I?” 
she asked. 

He referred to his card. ‘“ Yes; there’s Idonia in the 
‘Planters’ Stakes’; and there’s Indiana in the ‘Pony 
Hurdles’; and the Image in the ‘Coonoor Stakes.’ I 
don’t advise you to back any one of those three. Orange 
is a favourite for the ‘ Planters’’ and the Dark’un for the 
‘Hack Stakes.’ You might do well if you backed the Nut 
for the ‘Service Plate,’ or the Flapper. She belongs to 
Pensax.” 

He took her and her gambling seriously. Knowing the 
girl of the day fairly well, he was prepared for a plunge ; 
and as she had placed herself in his hands he was 
naturally anxious that she should not lose. But Ivy 
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had an individuality of her own and marked out a line 
for herself. . 

** Mr. Pensax’s horse? Ohno! There are lots of people 
going to bet on him, I know. Why should he be greedy ? ” 
Her companion looked mystified, as well he might, at her 
allusion to greediness. “I shall bet on the poor ‘rank 
outsiders,’ as you call them, to encourage them and give 
them a little heart—at least all those,” she amended, 
-“ whose names begin like mine, with an I. Please buy me 
tickets on Idonia, Indiana, and—what did you say was the 
name of the other ? ” 

“The Image; he belongs to Major Berringham.” 

“Oh yes! And find out for me what the colours 
are.” 

Again he referred to his card. “ Idonia’s rider is wearing 
pink.” 

“Good! there’s an I in that,” said Ivy, nodding her 
head wisely. 

‘* Indiana is ivory and black.” 

‘Good again; I in ivory; and you can make Ivy out 
of it by leaving out the ‘or.’ Now tell me about the 
Image. What’s his colour ? ” 

“ It’s violet.” 

“Very good! Two of my letters, I and V. I’m in 
luck. Whose’s riding the Image ? ” 

“* Captain Devon; but he has very little chance; and 
_ there’s no I in his name.” 

“‘ There’s I in captain and V in Devon. Three tickets, 
please, on the Image.” 

Nonia was sitting near Miss Madersfield. She was 
silent and not altogether at her ease. The one person she 
fain would have spoken to held aloof ; and the one she would 
have preferred to keep at a distance sought her out at 
the first opportunity. The first race was over, and Dick 
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approached, gay and laughing, as if life were a good joke 
with special prizes in it for himself, although he had not 
happened to carry off the victory in the race he had just 
been riding. 

“I thought you were up,” she said. 

“So I was; but the race is over, and the second one as 
well. I’m afraid you’re not paying much attention to the 
business of the day.” 

“ Which is your next ? ” 

“The ‘Service Plate’; but it doesn’t come off till 
after lunch. I’m riding for Major Berringham. Don’t put 
your money on me.” 

“I’m not backing any horses,” she replied. 

* Not even the Dark’un ? ” 

He leaned with his hands on the back of the bench 
upon which she sat and bent forward, his eyes upon her with 
an amused smile. 

“Do put something on the Dark’un. I’m fond of the 
horse. It won’t commit you to anything. Just for old 
sake’s sake, dear ! ”’ 

It was the same insinuating voice, and memory awoke 
again as she listened. She would have liked to have got 
up and walked boldly away; but she was hedged in by 
chattering people. Even Miss Madersfield had found a 
willing ear into which she could pour her unfinished remarks. 
As Nonia did not reply, he continued speaking in the manner 
of a man who has the attention of the woman he holds 
dearest in the world. 

“Do you remember my uncle taking us to Ascot? It 
was the morning after we were engaged.” He paused as 
an epicure might linger over the tasting of good wine. 
“You wore wonderful draperies of pale blue and sunlight 
gold. I said you reminded me of the blue hills at dawn. 
Don’t look so unhappy, Nonia. Do be a little kind and let 
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a poor fellow, deprived of all pleasure in the present, revel 
in the past. What a glorious past it was until it was 
shattered by that bolt from the blue!” 

Nonia stirred restlessly and glanced at him with a 
deprecating look. It was bad enough to have those kind 
of things said to her in private, but here on the public 
ground she felt that it compromised her. A tiny spark of 
resentment fired her speech. 

“Don’t, Dick; don’t rake up the past. I won’t have 
it. You may go and buy me a ticket at the totalisator 
for the Dark’un. I hope it may bring good luck.” 

He smiled good-naturedly at her device for getting 
rid of him. 

“T can’t buy the ticket just yet. I won’t forget it 
when the time comes.” 

‘“‘ What are your colours ? ” 

‘Black ; suitable to a man of my misfortunes; don’t 
you think so? Or is your pity entirely monopolised by 
those brutes you harbour in your happy family ¢ ”’ 

Maud had noted his appearance on the stand, and was 
hoping that he would find his way to that part of it where 
she sat with her mother and some Coonoor friends. She 
was not of a patient disposition ; seeing him absorbed in 
Nonia, she rose and gradually made her way towards the 
two. Before Nonia could again reprove Dick for his speech, 
Maud’s voice broke in upon their conversation, to Nonia’s 
relief and Pensax’s annoyance. The annoyance, however, 
quickly passed as Maud spoke. 

“‘]’m so sorry you had no luck in that first race, Mr. 
Pensax. I am afraid you were disappointed.” 

He turned at once, transferring his smile and attention 
with ready gratitude for her sympathy. 

“I hadn’t a chance from the very beginning, so I can’t 
say I was surprised at the result. I hope you weren’t 
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the cessation of the music reminded them that the dance 
was ended, and that the couples would troop out as usual 
to cool themselves, and snatch a few minutes’ rest in the 
*‘ boskies.” Warborough drew away, and Nonia made an 
effort to rise. He gently restrained her. 

“Sit still, dear one. I have something to say, Prob- 
ably you have something to tell me.” 

He took one of her hands, and the firm clasp stilled her. 
Then he released it and leaned back in his own corner. 
They might have been a couple of exhausted dancers. 

** Now I want you to tell me what Pensax is to you, 
and what he was in that past of which I know nothing. 
As I went by your gate the other day I saw him with you. 
He held your hand as I held it just now. May I.know by 
what right he did so ? ” 

“He had no right but the right of sufferance; as an 
old friend for whom I had pity.” 

There was silence. Two people, Berringham and Pansy, 
strolled by. He waited till they had gone; but he need 
not have done so; Pansy and her partner were too much 
absorbed in each other to have eyes for any one but 
themselves. | 

“‘ The story, please, from the beginning,” he demanded 
in a tone of quiet authority. She remained silent, not 
knowing how to begin, and filled with a secret dread lest 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, as 
the children say in their games, should shatter the rosy 
dream of bliss that had so suddenly dawned upon her. 
As she did not speak, he said, “ First tell me, Pensax is 
Colonel Tredmere’s nephew ? ” 

“Yes, and I am Colonel Tredmere’s ward, or was, I 
should say, as I have been my own mistress since I came 
of age.” 

** And you met Pensax in Colonel Tredmere’s house ? ” 
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“ On his return from Africa.” 

** Was he in the army on active service ? ” 

‘No; he failed for Sandhurst and took to mining. 
He went out to Africa to some appointment connected 
with a mine. He was mxied up in a mysterious business 
which made Colonel Tredmere very angry. I don’t know 
what it was. He returned from Africa out of health and 
very depressed. Sometimes I fancied that he got into 
disgrace with the authorities ; but if that was the case he 
kept his secret.” 

‘* What was Colonel Tredmere’s opinion ? ” 

‘“T never mentioned the subject to him. I still feel a 
little bit ashamed of myself for having doubted Dick’s 
conduct. I am sure that it was an error of judgment 
and not absolute wrongdoing. Whatever it was, it seemed 
to be the cause of his depression. I was sorry for him, and 
I helped Aunt Mary, who was keeping house for Colonel 
Tredmere in those days, to nurse Dick back to health. 
And then—— ” 

** Exactly so!” he said as she paused. “ You fell in 
love with him.” 

“ Yes,” she admitted faintly, adding, “ or thought I did.” 

“I know all about that sort of thing. I’ve been 
through it myself. The girl very kindly cured me by 
chucking me and marrying another fellow who was better 
off than I was. Did you dismiss Pensax, or did he throw 
you over 3” 

** Neither.” | 

The music had begun again. It was the last dance 
before supper. They were alone once more, and when the 
dance was ended the company would troop down into the 
supper-room. 

“ Then you are still engaged to Pensax,” he said, in some 
surprise. 
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“No! no!—and yet——” 

He had to take a firm grip of himself to preserve an 
outward calm. Inwardly he burned with a deadly curiosity 
of which he was ashamed, because it was prompted by a 
nameless dread of some entanglement by which she was 
still bound to Pensax. 

Again he leaned forward, his fingers closing over her 
hand, his eyes upon hers in the dimness of the half-lighted 
verandah. 

“What happened? Tell me!” he said, in a low, 
tense voice. 

“We were engaged and then—we married.” 

Slowly his hold relaxed; still more slowly he drew 
himself away from her till he seemed to be looking at her 
across an immense gulf. 

“You are his wife! Good Lord, forgive me!”’ 

He was about to rise, intending to leave her. He felt 
stunned; he wanted to get away and grapple with her 
amazing statement by himself. 

The thought of his departure before he had heard the 
whole of her confession roused her into desperate action. 
She caught him by the hand and pulled him down upon 
the seat again by sheer force. 

“Listen! Oh! give me time to tell my story! Though 
I married him I am not his wife! As we came home together 
from the church, a woman met us at the door of Colonel 
Tredmere’s house. She claimed Dick as her husband, and 
he did not deny the claim. All he said was, ‘I thought 
you were dead, Clara; I thought you were dead!’ Then 
she explained that she had had a forged certificate of her 
death sent to him. She did not wish to leave Africa, where 
she had met and married him. Her mother, a creole, was 
alive, and could not bear the thought of parting with her 
daughter, so together they managed to trick him into the 
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belief that his wife was dead. Then her mother died, and 
she wished to join him, so she came to England, and was 
just in time to save me from a terrible catastrophe. The 
thought of it still makes me hot and cold as I realize what 
might have been my fate if she had come a month 
later.” 

Again his hand sought hers, and the touch comforted her. 

“You poor child! You've suffered!” After a pause 
Warborough said, “ If Pensax is a married man, how is it 
that he has renewed his—friendship with you ?”’ 

“ His wife died six months ago. She drank, poor thing! 
and was not accountable for her actions.” 

She told him the story Dick had related of his wife’s 
arrival in Madras and her death in the General Hospital. 

** All this happened to me a little more than two years 
ago. Colonel Tredmere was dreadfully distressed. He 
blamed Dick and was very angry; but what good could 
that do? I tried to make peace between them, but the 
Colonel fretted over the disgrace of it all. That was how 
he looked at it. I was his ward, committed to his care 
by a dead friend; and I had been cruelly wronged by a 
man who was nearly related to him. He gave up the house 
as soon as he could and brought me out here, where he 
hoped I should be out of Dick’s way and might forget the 
trouble. He thought I should find new interests—bears 
and panther cubs, for instance,” she said with a sad little 
smile, “‘ and it has been successful so far.” 

‘Have you had your marriage annulled ? ” 

“No; Ive done nothing. We came away at once 
without waiting for anything except just to pack up. I 
don’t know what became of Dick. We left him with his 
wife to get on as he could. I know that he was very short 
of money. Colonel Tredmere was far too angry to allow 
him anything. Then suddenly we heard of Dick being in 
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India. As long as he was at Poona or Bangalore Colonel 
Tredmere didn’t worry about it; but since Dick has been 
at Coonoor the Colonel has asked me to go home, promising 
to take another house in any part of the country that I 
choose. It is very good of him.” 

** Have you accepted his offer ? ” 

““No; I refused.” She looked at him, and there was 
a hunted expression in her eyes like some animal at bay. 

“Why did you refuse ? ” 

“‘ Because—because—— ” She hesitated. How could 
she tell him that he himself was the unacknowledged 
attraction that bound her toCoonoor? “Oh! why should 
I be driven from pillar to post because Dick chooses to live 
in India? He is nothing to me. It took a very short 
time to cure me of my unfortunate infatuation; and I 
thank Heaven every day of my life for my escape. It was 
providential. I have told Dick that he is nothing to me 
and that the romance of the past is utterly dead.” 

‘Then he has asked you again ? ” 

“Oh yes! more than once. It is always the same,” 
she replied wearily. “He did me a great wrong, but it 
might have been worse. I forgave him. I even pitied 
him when I knew the kind of woman she was; but as for 
love! If ever it existed it was killed long ago.” 

The music died away, and the dancers sought the supper- 
room. The stillness of the night enveloped them as they 
Sat there. Beyond the Droog in the south a cloud hung 
over the Bowani valley. Occasionally a flash of lightning 
sent a flicker of light into the steely sky. 

Nonia was silent. She sat in the corner of the couch 
without movement. She had made her confession and 
was bowing her head to the storm which must break. How 
could he or any other man but Pensax himself face such an 
extraordinary position? She was a wife and yet no wife ; 
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she was tied and yet she might be free if certain for- 
malities were observed. Warborough rose from his seat. 

“Come! you must have something to eat.” 

His voice was kind, but promised nothing. She glanced 
at him with a new timidity. 

“You go and let me stay here. I want to rest a few 
minutes before I face that crowd.” 

For answer he took her by the arm and drew her up 
towards him. She felt the grasp that was almost a grip ; 
and again the sense of his strength and power to shelter 
and to protect overcame her. Suddenly she lifted her 
arms and threw them round his neck. 

“Oh, help me! Don’t leave me!” she cried passion- 
ately, as she clung to him as a frightened child might cling. 
* * * * * 

The supper was more than half over when they entered 
theroom. Pensax was sitting at a table near the entrance, 
with Maud by his side. He had missed Nonia and War- 
borough from the ballroom during the last two dances, and 
his eye was quick to note their belated appearance. Nonia 
looked tired, as indeed she was, but not unhappy. War- 
borough was if anything more impassive than ever. Yet 
for all that Dick divined the truth. He knew now why 
she had cried, Too late! The time was past, and his chance 
of success gone for ever. The song he had sung to her that 
evening was the song of the swan, the dirge of death to all 
his hopes, not a song of renewed joy and life. His heart 
sank within him, but he showed nothing of the blow that 
he had received. He laughed and said things to Maud 
that were a strange medley of compliment, devotion, and 
fun; and she looked at him puzzled to understand his 
mood. He often answered at random without compre- 
hending her replies. 

The couple passed on in search of a table. There were 
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places for two in one of the recesses. Devon and Ivy were 
there, and they made room for them. | 

“Just two places for you here! Sit down, both of 
you,” said Devon. “I doubt if there’s anything left to 
eat. We've been like a plague of locusts in the land; we 
were all so hungry. I'll see what I can find.” 

Of course there was plenty ; but Nonia took very little. 
It was Devon, and not Warborough, who attended to her 
needs, while Ivy directed her tiny darts of chaff against 
Warborough. 

“You didn’t turn up at the night march picnic, Captain 
Warborough. You missed a good deal. We had such 
fun.”’ : 

“ T wasn’t invited, for one thing ; for another I had had 
a long day’s outing, and could not have gone if I had 
had an invitation.” 

‘“‘ Tiger shooting or snapshotting or buffalo catching or 
ghost hunting, or what?” asked Ivy, looking up at him 
with undisguised curiosity and speaking slowly. 

“Oh! er—none of those things.” 

* You'll tell me when you find it, won’t you ? ” 

“What?” he asked, almost ruffled out of his usual 
imperturbability. 

“The missing link. Do you know, I have an idea 
that I can help you.” 

“Indeed ! ” he replied, wondering what she was aiming 
at and not quite realizing that she was poking fun at him. 

“Yes,” she said, nodding her head wisely and reaching 
out her hand for an orange. She peeled it with a knife, 
and taking the long spiral of rind, threw it over his head 
so that it fell on the floor just at the back of his chair. 

‘“‘ What are you doing, Miss Ivy ?”’ said Devon, who had 
just returned from a second foraging expedition for the 
benefit of Nonia and Warborough. 
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“Practising the black art on behalf of Captain War- 
borough. Let me see! Don’t move; I have to read the 
sign as it points to you. It is not N; then you’re not 
looking for Nonia. It’s not B, buffaloes. Nor G, ghost ; 
nor T, tiger; nor 8, snap-shots. No! it’s undoubtedly 
a P, a very florid scriggly P. Pansy or Pensax are the 
only two P’s I can think of. It can’t be Pansy! It must 
be Mr. Pensax. Let me warn you to be careful. He is a 
knave, as you can see for yourself; and not to be trusted 
with either tarts or hearts ; a person to beware of-—— ” 

The sound of the band recommencing scattered the 
oracle to the winds. Devon got up. “Our dance, Miss 
Ivy,” and away they went, anxious to lose nothing of the 
seductive waltz. 

There was a general move to the ballroom, and War- 
borough found himself once more practically alone with 
Nonia. | 

“You’ve eaten nothing,” he said, as she put down her 
knife and fork, the food scarcely touched. 

“TI think Aunt Mary will be ready to go home. No; 
really, I don’t want anything’more,” she said as he pressed 
her to have something else. __ 

“One minute; I want Colonel Tredmere’s address. 
The mail goes out to-morrow.” 

“You are going to write to him?” she asked as she 
gave it. 

“At once; this very night. I shall not rest till it is 
done. The marriage of Pensax to the woman you call 
Clara must be proved and your own annulled before you 
are free to marry again. I can’t help wondering why 
Colonel Tredmere has not taken action in the matter ? ” 

“He said that it would be difficult to prove Dick’s 
marriage, even though Clara brought the certificate with 
her. She was a widow when she married Dick; Colonel 
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Tredmere questioned her about her first husband, and dis- 
covered that she had no proof of his death. She thought 
he was dead because she hadn’t heard from him for five 
years. Dick couldn’t or wouldn’t give him any help.” 

_“@ood heavens! what a muddle! This makes things 
ten times worse than I thought. It’s a very serious 
matter.” 

“Is it? We know that Dick married at Johannesburg. 
Colonel Tredmere took possession of the certificate. Dick 
himself was quite ready to admit it. He told Colonel 
Tredmere that as far as he knew Clara was his wife. Of 
course he is not married to me if his first wife was living 
at the time of our marriage, as we know she was. How 
can it be a serious matter ? ” 

“Supposing that his wife’s first husband was alive 
when she married Pensax, then Pensax’s marriage with 
her was no marriage. In that case——” 

He paused and looked at her; for once the impassive 
face showed signs of being moved. A troubled anxiety 
was in his eyes as he faced the tragedy. 

“Yes ?” she said breathlessly. 

“In that case you are his wife.” 

They said it was fatigue that made her faint. She had 
danced too much. When she had sufficiently recovered 
Warborough put her into her pony-carriage and drove her 
back to Chamra House himself. Miss Maderafield followed 
in her rickshaw. 

At the door he lifted her down; she turned her face 
to his, but he released her without availing himself of the 
opportunity. 

“Take courage, best beloved. As soon as I can get 
away home I shall go and see Colonel Tredmere. This 
business must be cleared up with as little delay as 
possible.”’ 
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““ How good you are! ” she cried. 

He drew away into the starry night, his eyes still on her. 
She raised her arms and held them out towards him, then 
dropped them to her side. He understood; it was an 
involuntary appeal to his protective love. The pathetic 
figure with drooping head stirred him strongly; but he 
resisted the great temptation. The thought that she might 
be the wife of another man held him back and kept her 
sacred from his touch. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE racecourse at Wellington was looking its best under 
a brilliant sun. There had been heavy rain in the early 
morning, with ragged clouds trailing over Dodabetta and 
hanging about Teneriffe ; but the mists had cleared, leaving 
the sky an intense azure blue that promised more showers 
later on. The hills were streaked with the silver threads 
of mountain streams ; and the rivulet, running through the 
valley dividing Wellington from Coonoor, was presumptu- 
ously noisy as its swollen waters rushed down the narrow 
channel. 

The level bit of turf which was Wellington’s pride was 
of a soft emerald green that would doubtless have delighted 
the eye of an artist. It did not appeal to the man who 
made riding the business of the day ; for it meant a slippery 
course, more particularly at the “comer,’’ which was 
frequently qualified by the word “nasty.” 

Carriages and motors streamed down both sides of the 
hill as they brought visitors from Wellington and Coonoor. 
The company gathered at the entrance of the enclosure 
of the grand stand, greeting each other here and there, 
and strolling at their leisure to the seats. It was a 
favourable day for fine feathers, and the scene was gay 
with colour and merry with laughter. 

‘How lucky we are to have it so fine!” said Mrs. 
Cotheridge, as she and her daughters encountered a group 
of men on the steps of the stand. 
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“It will be splendid going for the horses; the air is so 
cool,” said Ivy, addressing her remark to one of the young 
officers from Wellington. 

“T’m not so sure of that,” he replied, drawing nearer. 
“The men who are riding say that the heavy rain this 
morning will have made the corner rather slippery.” 

Ivy’s eyes were everywhere, and she was not interested 
in the course itself as a course. The affair to her was a 
show. 

“Look at the natives sitting up there lke rows of 
kharki-coloured sparrows |” 

Her glance was directed towards groups of Budagas 
squatting in lines on the hillsides in the sun. Their drab 
sheets were draped like shawls over their spare brown 
bodies ; and their heads were bound in small neat turbans 
formed of a white or red cotton handkerchief, an article of 
clothing only brought out on gala occasions. They did 
not understand the art of racing, and were not acquainted 
with the riders or the owners. They knew nothing about 
horses of any kind, and rarely saw one unless it was a 
wretched tonga pony on the ghat road. What they looked 
for was a fall of horse or rider. A tumble over the hurdles 
evoked shouts of laughter. A man and horse down together 
in a flat race was regarded seriously and greeted with 
murmurs of concern. 

“I can’t imagine what they find in the racing to interest 
them,” he replied. ‘ They don’t bet, and they don’t know 
one horse from another.”’ 

“‘ How different they look in their dull clothing from 
the soldiers!”’ remarked Maud, who had joined Mrs. 
Cotheridge’s party on the stand. 

Her eyes were not upon the red-coats. She was watching 
for the coming of the horses and their jockeys. Among 
them would be Pensax, who was riding in the first race. 
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Ivy’s attention was not preoccupied, and she turned to her 
companion with enthusiasm. 

“ The soldiers look splendid! Do tell me, Mr. Bewley, 
how you manage to keep your men so clean and fresh ?” 

“We have them ‘ marlished’ every morning by the 
syces,”’ he replied. 

“T thought so! They’re like freshly opened geraniums, 
not a speck nor a spot to be seen. Do tell them next time 
you superintend the grooming what dears they look in 
their lovely scarlet and give them a word or two of praise. 
It’s so encouraging when you're trying to do your best. 
You needn’t mention my name, but you might hint that a 
lady —— 99 

“Oh, lor!” exclaimed the defeated man, who could 
not help grinning at the thought of the figure he would 
cut on parade. “I say, Miss Ivy, wouldn’t you like to put 
something on this race at the totalisator? T’ll take you 
to it and buy the ticket for you.” 

The trail across the scent was successful, and Ivy went 
off to gamble under her companion’s escort. 

** Are there any horses with names beginning with I?” 
she asked. 

He referred to his card. ‘“ Yes; there’s Idonia in the 
‘Planters’ Stakes’; and there’s Indiana in the ‘ Pony 
Hurdles’; and the Image in the ‘Coonoor Stakes.’ I 
don’t advise you to back any one of those three. Orange 
is a favourite for the ‘ Planters’’ and the Dark’un for the 
‘Hack Stakes.’ You might do well if you backed the Nut 
for the ‘Service Plate,’ or the Flapper. She belongs to 
Pensax.”’ 

He took her and her gambling seriously. Knowing the 
girl of the day fairly well, he was prepared for a plunge ; 
and as she had placed herself in his hands he was 
naturally anxious that she should not lose. But Ivy 
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had dn individuality of her own and marked out a line 
for herself. | 

“‘ Mr, Pensax’shorse? Ohno! There are lots of people 
going to bet on him, I know. Why should he be greedy ? ” 
Her companion looked mystified, as well he might, at her: 
allusion to greediness. “I shall bet on the poor ‘ rank 
outsiders,’ as you call them, to encourage them and give 
them a little heart—at least all those,’ she amended, 
“‘ whose names begin like mine, with an I. Please buy me 
tickets on Idonia, Indiana, and—what did you say was the 
name of the other ? ” 

“The Image; he belongs to Major Berringham.”’ 

“Oh yes! And find out for me what the colours 
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are. 
Again he referred to his card. “ Idonia’s rider is wearing 
pink.” 
“Good! there’s an I in that,” said Ivy, nodding her 
head wisely. 


“* Indiana is ivory and black.” 

“Good again; I in ivory; and you can make Ivy out 
of it by leaving out the ‘or.’ Now tell me about the 
Image. What’s his colour ? ”’ 

“It’s violet.” 

“Very good! Two of my letters, I and V. I’m in 
luck. Whose’s riding the Image ? ” 

“Captain Devon; but he has very little chance; and 
_ there’s no I in his name.” 

“ There’s I in captain and V in Devon. Three tickets, 
please, on the Image.” 

Nonia was sitting near Miss Madersfield. She was 
silent and not altogether at her ease. The one person she 
fain would have spoken to held aloof ; and the one she would 
have preferred to keep at a distance sought her out at 
the first opportunity. The first race was over, and Dick 
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approached, gay and laughing, as if life were a good joke 
with special prizes in it for himself, although he had not 
happened to carry off the victory in the race he had just 
been riding. 

“I thought you were up,” she said. 

**So I was; but the race is over, and the second one as 
well. I’m afraid you’re not paying much attention to the 
business of the day.” 

Which is your next ? ” 

“The ‘Service Plate’; but it doesn’t come off till 
after lunch. I’m riding for Major Berringham. Don’t put 
your money on me.” 

“Tm not backing any horses,’’ she replied. 

* Not even the Dark’un ? ” 

He leaned with his hands on the back of the bench 
upon which she sat and bent forward, his eyes upon her with 
an amused smile. 

“Do put something on the Dark’un. I’m fond of the 
horse. It won’t commit you to anything. Just for old 
sake’s sake, dear ! ” 

It was the same insinuating voice, and memory awoke 
again as she listened. She would have liked to have got 
up and walked boldly away; but she was hedged in by 
chattering people. Even Miss Madersfield had found a 
willing ear into which she could pour her unfinished remarks. 
As Nonia did not reply, he continued speaking in the manner 
of a man who has the attention of the woman he holds 
dearest in the world. 

“Do you remember my uncle taking us to Ascot? It 
was the morning after we were engaged.” He paused as 
an epicure might linger over the tasting of good wine. 
‘You wore wonderful draperies of pale blue and sunlight 
gold. I said you reminded me of the blue hills at dawn. 
Don’t look so unhappy, Nonia. Do be a little kind and let 
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a poor fellow, deprived of all pleasure in the present, revel 
in the past. What a glorious past it was until it was 
shattered by that bolt from the blue! ” 

Nonia stirred restlessly and glanced at him with a 
deprecating look. It was bad enough to have those kind 
of things said to her in private, but here on the public 
ground she felt that it compromised her. A tiny spark of 
resentment fired her speech. 

“Don’t, Dick; don’t rake up the past. I won’t have 
it. You may go and buy me a ticket at the totalisator 
for the Dark’un. I hope it may bring good luck.” 

He smiled good-naturedly at her device for getting 
rid of him. 

“IT can’t buy the ticket just yet. I won’t forget it 
when the time comes.” 

‘“‘ What are your colours ? ” 

“ Black ; suitable to a man of my misfortunes; don’t 
you think so? Or is your pity entirely monopolised by 
those brutes you harbour in your happy family ? ” 

Maud had noted his appearance on the stand, and was 
hoping that he would find his way to that part of it where 
she sat with her mother and some Coonoor friends. She 
was not of a patient disposition; seemg him absorbed in 
Nonia, she rose and gradually made her way towards the 
two. Before Nonia could again reprove Dick for his speech, 
Maud’s voice broke in upon their conversation, to Nonia’s 
relief and Pensax’s annoyance. The annoyance, however, 
quickly passed as Maud spoke. 

“I’m so sorry you had no luck in that first race, Mr. 
Pensax. I am afraid you were disappointed.” 

He turned at once, transferring his smile and attention 
with ready gratitude for her sympathy. 

‘I hadn’t a chance from the very beginning, so I can’t 
say I was surprised at the result. I hope you weren’t 
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rash enough to back me. I’m not lucky as a rule, and 
lately I’ve been unlucky.” 

“I’m sorry,” she said softly, letting her eyes rest on 
his with a warm light in them which a man of his experience 
could interpret easily. “I put a little money on, but I’m 
saving my real plunge for the Dark’un 

She shot a glance at Nonia, as the thought was suddenly 
suggested that the real Dark’un was not the horse, but the 
girl who sat there, indifferent and unmoved, though she 
must have known that she held this man to her side without 
an effort. A swift thrust of jealousy like the sharp point 
of a needle scored Maud’s heart. The jealousy welled up 
into her eyes, and he saw it. It drew him to her; and turn- 
ing away so that Nonia should not hear, he said in a low 
voice— 

“T will do my best to win back what you have lost ; 
otherwise I shall have to make it good to you in some 
other way. I see you are wearing my colours.” 

His eyes rested approvingly on a tiny ornament made of 
black satin violets and silk foliage. 

“TI wrote to Calcutta for it; I’m glad you like it.” 

Miss Madersfield suddenly broke off in her conversation 
with her friend to ask Nonia a question. 

“ Mrs, Ravenscourt wants to know if the ghost has been 
seen again, Can you tell her anything about it ?” 

As Nonia declared her ignorance of the subject, Miss 
Madersfield appealed to Dick, who responded at once. 

**It has been heard two or three times and seen once,” 
he replied. 

“In the same place ? ” 

“Yes; on the face of the cliff beyond Chamra House.” 

“You don’t believe in it, do you, Mr. Pensax?”’ said 
Maud, who had no intention of allowing him to be appro- 
priated by any one else. 
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“I don’t know,” he said, with a provoking smile, as 
_ though he knew more about it than he chose to say. “I 
am sure that something uncanny has been seen.” 

“What do the soldiers think of it?” asked Miss 
Madersfield. 

“T’m told that they laugh and make fun of it,” replied 
Pensax. “They go out in parties hoping to see it. I 
believe orfe man has shot at it.” 

‘What was the result ? ” 

“A yelling that made his blood curdle. He was con- 
vinced that he had shot a native woman, and he bolted 
back to barracks in a blue funk. Fortunately no dead 
bodies were found, so he heard no more of it. He vows 
he’ll never shoot a ghost again.” 

“ Did he tell you so himself ? ’’ asked Nonia. 

Pensax did not reply, and Maud said at once, “ I should 
like to see the ghost immensely. Do you think if we 
made a moonlight party to the place it would manifest 
itself % ”’ 

** An excellent proposal | ’’ exclaimed Pensax. “ Nonia, 
will you come ? ” 

Maud heard the use of the Christian name, and again 
the little arrow of jealousy struck her as she watched first 
one and then the other narrowly. She was reassured as she 
noted Nonia’s indifference. It was unmistakable. There 
could not be any secret understanding between the two. 

‘No thanks, no ghost-hunting for me. I’ve heard it 
more than once, and don’t want to hear it again,” was the 
reply, given with a coldness that would have allayed the 
fiercest flame of jealousy. She turned to her aunt’s com- 
panion to answer a string of questions as to what the cry 
was like and its probable origin. 

“ Let’s go to the totalisator and do a little gambling,” 
said Maud to Dick in a low voice. 
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“With pleasure! It will be a bit of a crush; the 
soldiers are very keen about it.” 

“I don’t mind with you. It will be rather fun to find 
myself in the middle of the red-coats. Usually one sees 
them only from a distance. You won't be bored, will 
you ?” 

She met his glance with a mixture of courage and 
shyness that he understood, and he led her away. Nonia 
glanced after them. She was glad to have his attention 
diverted, At the same time the doubt crossed her mind 
whether he was in earnest in all that he had said to her. 
Was he in love with her? or was he only anxious to find 
a pleasant companion for a wife—with money? Then 
she immediately blamed herself for her mean suspicions, 
and put down his apparent fickleness to a sunny, im- 
pressionable nature that was always ready before all things 
to amuse and be amused. 

Not far from where Nonia was sitting Warborough stood 
at the outer edge of the stand. He was talking to Mrs. 
Oswald. His expression indicated nothing. Nowand then 
he smiled as Mrs. Oswald spoke, but otherwise his features 
wore their usual repose. He and Nonia had not met since 
the night of the dance. By mutual consent they avoided 
each other. He schooled himself into the belief that she 
was the wife of Pensax. She rejected the supposition 
altogether, and was conscious of an overwhelming desire 
to believe that she was free and to give all Warborough’s 
eyes asked. She longed to scatter reserve to the Winds ; 
to throw her arms round his neck again, and put her lips 
to his, and pray him to take her into his keeping. The 
intensity of her desire held her silent and often distrait. 
Once only his eyes met hers across the feathers and flowera 
and sun topees of the company. She could not read what 
they said; they were so swiftly withdrawn. It was when 
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Dick was leaning over her in his impressive manner in- 
dulging in sentimental memories of the past. 

Oh, that dreadful past! How it returned upon her 
like an evil shadow! No need for her to go ghost-hunting ! 
The spirits of the past came back too often to need the 
search of other spooks ! 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE large luncheon tent was filled to overflowing. The 
regiment was entertaining its friends and friends’ friends. 
Mrs. Oswald, with the wives of two other officers of the 
Tegiment, had their hands full in seeing that the strangers, 
shy and diffident of accepting their hospitality, were 
gathered in. 

Berringham did not allow his duties to interfere with 
his pleasure, and when lunch was ready he made his way 
towards Mrs. Cotheridge. His wounded feelings with 
regard to Nonia and her flippant treatment of his advances 
were healed. Mrs. Cotheridge was all smiles at the prospect 
before her daughter ; for though Berringham had not yet 
spoken, his eyes had forestalled his tongue, and said all 
that was necessary to lift any clouds of doubt that might 
linger in the mother’s more experienced mind. 

Ivy was less satisfactory in her parent’s eyes. She was 
like a fluttering errant demoiselle dragon-fly. No one 
could say where next she would alight or how long her 
fancy might be chained. Hitherto Devon had seemed to 
be in the running, and Mrs. Cotheridge was already begin- 
ning to dream dreams about her younger daughter’s future. 
The dreams stood in danger of being shattered at a moment’s 
notice. Devon was occupied more or less all day with the 
business of the racecourse, and Ivy had consoled herself 
with Bewley. Already she had found opportunity to 
impart the confidential information to her mother that 
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Mr. Bewley was quite the most good-looking man on the 
course. Mrs. Cotheridge shook her head. 

“What about Captain Devon, Ivy? I thought you 
had decided that he took the palm in that respect.” 

‘Oh, he’s a dear!” she replied warmly. “ But Mr. 
Bewley is such fun! You don’t mind, do you, mumsie 
dear? I do love chaffing him because he can still blush 
Bo nicely.” 

“It’s you who ought to blush ! ” 

“TI do blush often—as often as I can—but,” with a 
pathetic little sigh, ‘ I’m getting too old to do it now without 
holding my breath—— ”’ 

“Ivy! I’m shocked!” 

“ Darling! a girl must go a little way to the dogs to 
be interesting, and get her head above the others, unless, 
of course, she’s a suffragette; and you wouldn’t like me to 
be that, would you? Don’t be frightened. I promise I’ll 
stop short at the night point. I shall be enormously 
interesting again in my reformation. I shall let a very 
good-looking man reform me—— ” 

“Oh, Ivy! your tongue is—— ” 

** * As long as a lizard’s,’ as my schoolmistress once said 
when she and I were having a scrap together.” 

‘You mean when she was giving you a much-needed 
lecture.” 

“‘ That’s how she may have putit. There’s Mr. Bewley ! 
He promised to take me in to lunch.” 

Major Berringham and Pansy approached at this 
moment and carried off Mrs. Cotheridge to the tent, Ivy 
and Bewley following; the latter was rejoicing in the 
absence of Captain Devon, whom he made sure would 
have cut him out. 

Devon came a little late. He had pulled off an un- 
expected success with one of Berringham’s horses, the 
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Image. Both men were popular in the regiment, and when 
Devon drew to the fore and passed the winning-post by 
half a length, the win was greeted by a rousing cheer. The 
Image, as Bewley had told Ivy, was not a favourite, and it 
was a pleasant surprise for owner as well as rider. 

“‘ Have you been gambling, Miss Ivy ?”’ asked Devon 
across the table, as he dropped into a seat opposite to her. 

“Yes; and I’ve had splendid luck,” she replied, her 
eyes sparkling. “ Mr. Bewley helped me—— ”’ 

“Indeed, I didn’t do much. Miss Ivy took her own 
line and chose her own horses,’ Bewley hastened to 
say. 
“ You ought not to have fared badly under his guidance,” 
said Devon, with a smile at the boy’s embarrassment. 

“‘He helped me by buying the tickets. I took three 
on the Image.” 

“That was a piece of luck as it happened; but the 
Image was a rank outsider at starting without a chance. 
What made you choose him ? ” | 

“T only back rank outsiders, poor things! I have 
discovered a perfect system of luck.” 3 

* Do tell us what it is?’ said Devon. 

““No, don’t, Miss Ivy,” put in Bewley, “‘ or every one 
will be imitating you, and then your luck will go.” 

** How often did it come off ? ” asked Devon. 

“Three times, wasn’t it, Mr. Bewley ? ” 

‘Not exactly; you won on the three tickets that 
you bought on the Image. You lost on the others.” 

“Yes; that’s what I meant. I won three times on 
the Image, your mount, Captain Devon; and I cleared 
forty-one rupees.” 

“Did you really clear forty-one ?” asked Devon, who 
was acquainted with Ivy’s original methods of thought. 

“On the Image I did.” 
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** Ladies’ betting and system of doing accounts are the 
most topsy-turvy things I know ; as intricate and mysterious 
as their chiffons,” said a man sitting by Devon. He had 
been listening with much amusement to Devon’s attempt 
to arrive at Ivy’s gains and losses. 

“‘ How much did you lose?” asked Devon patiently, 
digging away to find his facts. 

“I didn’t count. Let me think. I started with thirty 
rupees that mother gave me, and I added seven out of my 
own pocket. Of course I had to lose a little; everybody 
must expect that. But think of the joy of winning—thanks 
to Mr. Bewley!” (The allusion to his assistance again 
upset his equilibrium.) “ Forty-one rupees all at once; 
and of having it poured into my hands in silver coin.” 

“ Just-a pound weight of dirty silver! I gather that 
you are four rupees to the good,” said Devon. ‘‘ When you 
have paid your mother back—— ” 

“Oh, no one ever thinks of paying mother back! 
That would be the greatest mistake in the world, for you 
would never see the money again; it would all go in the 
bazaar account.” 

At which the scoffer made more ribald remarks anent 
women’s ways of dealing with figures. 

““ Anyway, we know how to smile when we lose,” said 
Ivy, taking up the cudgels on behalf of her sex. “ Look at 
me; Captain Devon makes out that [ve lost thirty-seven 
rupees and gained only four instead of forty. If he is 
right just see how happy and contented Iam! It hasn’t 
affected my appetite in the least, and I don’t feel like com- 
mitting suicide, which is what a man’s mind dwells on when 
the luck is against him.” 

There was no lingering over the lunch for those who 
were interested in the racing. Devon got up with a laugh, 
saying that he must leave it to Bewley to give Miss Ivy a 
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lesson in finance. Other people followed, and the stand 
was once more crowded. 

The last race was for the “ Hack Stakes,” in which 
Pensax was riding the Dark’un. More than one pair of 
eyes watched for the spot of black on the course. Nonia’s 
followed the familiar figure as he passed out of the saddling 
enclosure. The Dark’un was behaving like a lamb, and 
Pensax seemed to be without anxiety as to his conduct. 
As he came up to the starting-point a group of soldiers 
on the slope above greeted him in friendly fashion. He 
looked up at them and lifted his hand in recognition. 

Warborough observed what passed, and it set him 
thinking. He possessed other proofs of intimacy existing 
between Pensax and the men; and he was puzzled. The 
prospecting business did not bring Pensax into contact 
with them, and they had nothing to do with him in the 
performance of their military duties. As a rule, the men 
quartered at Wellington led an isolated life, amounting 
with the majority to dulness. Neither in their sports 
nor in their work were they associated with the visitors 
at Coonoor. What was the object of cultivating the men’s 
acquaintance? Was the medium of communication 
between them the traffic in drink and drugs ? 

The horses were assembling at the starting-point. There 
was a large number of entries and rather a crowded field. 
Several false starts were made before they got away. The 
Dark’un, contrary to expectation, kept his temper and went 
off with the rest. Pensax, who was smoking a cigarette 
up to the last minute, rode with a steady, reassuring hand 
upon the rein and without whip or spurs. He seemed able 
to communicate his own cheerfulness to the horse, and the 
animal ran as if he were thoroughly enjoying the contest. 

The distance was short, but the untrained horses found 
it all too long. They fell away winded for want of training 
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The Dark’un drew to the front, and when the race was 
three-quarters done Dick found himself leading by a good 
length. The victory looked sure as well as easy. 

A dozen men belonging to the regiment had taken up 
& position on the hillside near the corner, described by all 
alike as “nasty.” They hailed him in their pleasure at 
his success with something like a cheer as the Dark’un 
passed. Pensax heard the sound, and his mind misgave 
him. Instantly the Dark’un checked his pace, and Dick 
gave a gentle pressure with his knee to encourage the 
horse, as he was wont to do when he wanted him to take 
a hill at a hand gallop. The mischief was done, however ; 
the Dark’un’s temper was ruffled by the unlooked-for hoot 
of triumph, and he bethought himself of his trick of 
jibbing, just to show that everything was not to be taken 
for granted. 

They were rounding the corner when the Dark’un 
drew up sharply, so sharply that his feet slipped beneath 
him on the wet turf and he came heavily to the ground 
head-foremost. The horse behind him was pressing close 
at his heels. It was impossible to stop or even swerve 
aside. Before the horrified spectators had realized that 
one man was down another was on the top of him. A third 
horse was pulled violently aside by his rider in the hope 
that he might get past safely, but he too slipped and fell ; 
and there were three struggling animals perilously inter- 
mixed with three riders on the ground. 

Warborough had been watching the race, following 
Pensax closely with his glasses. He was a good horseman 
himself, and might have been riding but for the fact that 
he did not own a horse suitable to enter for any of the 
races; and no one had asked him to ride. He could 
not help admiring Dick’s handling of the horse, as well as 
the sporting spirit he had shown in entering him for the 
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“ Hack Stakes.” He knew the tricky nature of the hand- 
some animal, and the possibilities that were behind that 
wilful, capricious nature. It would hardly be correct to 
say that he anticipated evil; yet he was undoubtedly 
conscious of the possibility of an accident of some sort 
by which Pensax would lose the race. 

At the sight of the confused group of struggling men 
on the ground and of iron-shod hoofs gleaming in the 
sunlight above their heads he felt his blood run cold. A 
chill gripped and held his heart, while thoughts, which had 
never entered his brain before, struck deep with appal- 
ling distinctness. No human being has absolute control 
over his thoughts or his visions. They rise unbidden and 
stand out with uncompromising clearness, however much 
the eyes may close against them or the hands be raised to 
beat them down. 

The situation, as it suddenly presented itself to War- 
borough’s mind, was full of potentialities. 

“What if Pensax were killed? What would such a 
contingency mean for himself and Nonia ? ”’ 

The blood ran to his brain with sudden heat after that 
first moment of stagnation, quickening his perception. He 
realized with wonderful celerity and vividness that the 
death of Pensax would be a severing of the knot of diffi- 
culties which encircled Nonia like a barbed wire fence. 
She would be free; free to marry when and whom she 
chose. 

As he held his glasses focussed on that group he saw the 
figures gradually disentangled from the mélée and rise one 
by one. A horse was pulled on to its feet by the hands 
of many helpers. A man was lifted and was apparently 
able to stand with the aid of an arm. Another scrambled 
up unassisted, but the third remained like a log on the wet 
loamy turf where he fell, and by him lay his horse as still 
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and motionless, except for convulsive quivers of pain, as his 
rider ; and the colour of the fallen man’s jacket was black. 

Warborough lowered the glasses and glanced round 
at the people on the stand with a furtive, almost guilty 
sense of having been caught like a schoolboy doing some- 
thing he should not do. His eye searched the company 
for Nonia, but she was not visible. Were her thoughts 
as his? The names of the men who were down had been 
repeated on all sides, Pensax’s among them; she must 
be aware that an accident had happened. He wondered 
what was passing through her mind. Had she, too, ex- 
perienced that sudden sense of relief? the bursting of her 
bonds, the unspeakable gift of freedom ? 

He could not rest where he was; nor could he bear to 
face her until he knew the best and worst. Even then the 
sense of guilt might hang about him ; for try as he would, 
he could not bring himself to hope that Pensax lived. He 
followed the stream of men who were making for the spot 
to learn the truth, and resolutely shut his eyes to the fact 
that in the depth of his heart hope was on the wrong side ; 
that an unholy gladness might flame up if that hope 
were fulfilled, which would make him in 2a though 
not in deed a murderer. 

A stretcher was improvised for the fallen man and a 
rifle was sent for for the horse. The Dark’un had jibbed 
his last. A badly broken leg necessitated a bullet to put 
a merciful ending to the agony of splintered bones. 

“Is Pensax hurt?” asked Warborough of Devon in 
a voice which he scarcely recognized as his own. 

“ Bashed about a bit; but no bones broken.” 

“Is he much aceiad about ?” he inquired with that 
same hormible sense of guilt. He felt that he must know 
the truth at all costs, and he waited, strangely moved, yet 
showing nothing of the fire within. 
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“I think not. There may be a little concussion; but 
he was coming round as they lifted him on to the stretcher. 
How he escaped a broken neck I can’t imagine. By all 
the laws of such accidents he ought to have been killed on 
the spot.” 

They walked together to the weighing-in tent where he 
was carried, and waited to hear the verdict. Ten minutes 
later the doctor emerged, and without waiting to be 
questioned he announced that Pensax had had a marvellous 
escape. 

“The fellow is practically unhurt. How he was kt 
off so cheaply is a mystery. A bruise or two and a knock 
on the head which will give him a headache for a couple 
of days is all that’s the matter.” 

“‘ The Dark’un has done for himself, though,” remarked 
Devon, as the report of a rifle rang through the air. 

** Just as well that the horse suffered and not his rider,” 
replied the doctor, moving away in search of some con- 
veyance by which Pensax might be conveyed to the hotel. 

Warborough walked back to the stand rapidly with 
the doctor’s words ringing in his ears. “ Just as well that 
the horse suffered and not his rider!” Was it as well ? 
What did the sparing of his life mean but the darkening 
of Nonia’s—and his own. For himself it did not matter, 
but for her sake it would have been better if—— He 
checked himself suddenly, recalling her horror of death, 
expressed on the day he dropped in to tea and received an 
unexpected welcome from Teddy. No! Pensax’s death 
would not come as a relief, but rather as a source of grief. 
Her pity would flow freely, and she would mourn for him 
as if she were his wife. 

At the stand he ran the gauntlet of a fire of questions, 
to which he gave a continuous answer, repeated many times 
before he reached Nonia. 
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** Bruised a bit, but not hurt. Bruised and shaken, 
but not seriously hurt.” 

She heard it before he reached her. Her eyes met his, 
brave, steady, and unflinching. He could read no sign in 
them of the unworthy thoughts that had assailed himself, 
no regret at the news that he brought. Nothing but glad- 
ness shone in them. Such a way of escape had never 
entered her mind, he felt certain. And in the purity of 
her own heart she was free from all suspicion of the truth. 
She believed him to share her feeling and to be in perfect 
sympathy with herself. 

““T am glad that it is not death—oh, so glad!” 

At a sign he came closer still, and she said in a low voice 
which only his ears caught in the buzz of conversation— 

“Not across a grave! Love cannot be blessed that 
comes over a grave!” 

He understood, and turned away without another 
word, ashamed that even for a brief moment he had allowed 
hope to range itself on the wrong side. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE race week was over with its three days of racing and 
the various other social events which were crowded into 
the six days for the benefit of the visitors. 

Pensax was unable to ride in the rest of the races for 
which he was booked. His accident meant four days’ 
confinement to his room and another two days spent in 
convalescent loafing. He fretted at the enforced idleness, 
but bore it with his usual cheerfulness, grumbling in an 
amused way, as though Dame Fortune had played a practical 
joke on him. The time was not altogether lost, as he told 
his friends. It gave him opportunity to prepare his reports 
for the syndicate. 

Rumour said that he had done well in his betting 
transactions ; but if so he showed no sign of elation over 
the matter. Money seemed plentiful, more than enough 
for his needs ; yet, as Nonia was well aware, if no one else 
in Coonoor knew it, Dick had no fortune of his own, and 
was obliged to work for all that he received. In talking 
to Warborough, who went in to see him every day, sometimes 
more than once, he frankly admitted that he had not come 
out of it badly except for the fall; but the admission was 
casual, as though it was not of much consequence whether 
he lost or won. 

On the seventh day after his fall he was at work again 
and in the saddle. The two horses entered for the races 
were brought into use as hacks, and a third was hired. 

284 
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* You will have your work cut out for you to keep the 
animals exercised,’ said Warborough. They were dining 
together again at the little table in the dining-room. 

“‘T have plenty for them to do. I rode twenty miles 
to-day, and I shall cover forty to-morrow.” Warborough 
looked as near being surprised as it was possible for him. 
Pensax noted his expression and continued: “I have just’ 
about as much as I can get through to complete this 
prospecting business and make a neat job of it. A week 
of idleness has set me back, and it is difficult to recover 
the lost time.” 

“Your time is your own,” remarked Warborough. 
‘* You’re not driven down any narrow line of routine.” 

Pensax laughed; there was always a mirthful ring 
about his laugh that suggested boyish fun; it was the 
laugh of a man who amuses himself rather than that of 
one who labours seriously. 

* You think I am playing with my work. I gave you 
‘ credit for longer sight than old Lutterworth has. You’re 
wrong; no man in India works harder for his living than 
I do. I tell you what it is, Warborough.” He lowered 
his voice, though there was no need for it; the large com- 
pany of visitors made sufficient noise to cover ordinary 
speech. “ You don’t believe in my prospecting.” 

His eye rested on his companion with a twinkle of 
amusement. If he was looking for any sign of embarrass- 
ment at the sudden charge he was disappointed. War- 
borough’s features wore their customary passivity and 
expressed nothing. The corners of his mouth moved 
slightly, and he spoke with the ghost of a smile. 

* I’ve seen nothing of it up to the present ; all the same, 
I’m prepared to take your word for it until I have good 
cause to believe otherwise.” 

“Anyway, Lutterworth thinks it all rot; and as for 
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you, you might truthfully say that you were open to con- 
viction.”’ 

.4.Warborough made no reply; he was quite ready to 
leave Pensax in undisturbed possession of any opinion 
that he might form about himself. The latter went 
on-— 

“At one time I was under the impression that you 
were making something out of cinema films. I’ve altered 
my opinion. You're after something else, and it is not 
the play of an idle man on leave.” Without waiting for 
comment he continued, “If you have nothing to do to- 
morrow, come out with me and see my coolies at work. 
It will be a matter of a twenty-mile nde, and you'll want a 
second horse.” 

*T have one.” 

“Send him out with mine. You must give your man 
the order to-night, as mine starts at three in the 
mo oe 

‘In which direction are you working ? ” 

** Out towards Mysore. I’ve had a good find close to 
the Mysore boundary. The worst of it is that the vein 
in all probability runs in the Mysore direction, which may 
create difficulties over royalties. Another trouble is that 
my employers have limited my time. Any day I may 
receive marching orders.” There was a slight pause. 
Pensax broke it by saying abruptly, “Have you seen 
anything of Miss Armscote lately ? ” 

“‘ Not since that day you had the accident.” 

* Did she see me fall ? ” 

“I don’t know. She heard of it immediately on the 
stand where she was sitting with Miss Madersfield, if she 
didn’t actually see you come down.” 

** Was she much upset ? Did she say anything ?” 

“I wasn’t near her at the time. I set her mind at 
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rest a quarter of an hour later, after I had heard from 
the doctor that you were not seriously hurt, and she 
seemed relieved.” 

“ ‘What did she say ? ” 

“Something to the effect that she was glad you were 
not killed. Every one agreed that you had a marvellous 
escape.” 

“So I had. I was sorry to lose the Dark’un; but 
rather him than me. I’m a coward where death is con- 
cerned, and I don’t mind saying so.”’ 

It was the first time Nonia’s name had been mentioned 
between them, and the subject dropped as suddenly as it 
had arisen. 

“* May I see a map of the country we shall ride through 
to-morrow morning ?”’ asked Warborough, as Pensax rose 
from the table. 

“ Delighted ; come and have a look at it now.” 

They went to the smoking-room and again the rolls 
were produced. Pensax spread out a large sheet and 
pointed with a pencil to the different spots. 

‘Here are Dodabetta, Coonoor, Kotagiri, and this is 
the Mysore Ditch. I’m working here.” He indicated a 
place close to the Mysore border. “These red lines are 
roads by which the ore may be transported. You see I 
have alot toconsider. It isn’t only the stuffitself. There’s 
the transport—that means roads and gradients for iron 
rails; the water supply for driving machinery; level 
spaces for coolie lines and bazaars, all have to be considered 
and reported on. Transport and water supply are the 
most necessary, and about these my employers want 
detailed and accurate information. They’ve got to haul 
their plant up before they can carry anything away— 
timber-baulks, sleepers, steel rails, heavy machinery ; and 
that can’t be done without good roads.” 
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Warborough studied the map with absorbing interest, 
asking one or two questions. Pensax went on— 

*“The shortest way is not always the quickest, as I 
dare say you've heard often enough. It surprises me that 
the railway was built on the side of the hills where they are 
steepest. Now, if I had been consulted I should have made 
the alignment on the Mysore side and run the line over 
the plateau. That little mountain railway with its rack 
system is a toy. What good would it be for the transport 
of minerals? You want an adhesion line for heavy 
traffic.” 

** Perhaps the fact of Mysore being a native state and 
not under British rule may have had something to do with 
their choice.” 

“It doesn’t affect the disposition of troops. Look at 
Bangalore! This is a conquered country, garrisoned and 
ruled by the British for its own immeasurable good, a fact 
that mustn’t be forgotten where roads and railways are 
concerned. If we are allowed the concession of a large 
military station in the very centre of Mysore, we need not 
scruple in asking for a corresponding concession regarding 
a railway. An isolated station like Bangalore would be 
none the worse for any number of outlets.”’ 

Warborough listened in silence, seeing Pensax in a new 
light. This trifler, the owner of showy mounts and warbler 
of love songs, should have been in his own service. He 
was wasted on a money-grubbing syndicate of company 
promoters. The map Pensax had made with its notations 
was up-to-date, and ought to be in the Survey Office. 

“These dotted lines in blue are old roads that might 
be cleared of jungle and used for wheeled traffic. These 
dotted lines in yellow are overgrown riding-roads where 
pack cattle and porters and mounted horsemen might 
pass; but they wouldn’t do for wheeled traffic. Those 
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squares are level spaces suitable for cooly lines, and the 
blue crosses mean water supply.” . 

Pensax pointed out the details with the prde of an 
‘artist who had successfully mastered his subject. 

** Now, if I had been at the head of Government, I should 
have made four or five times the length of adhesion railway 
round this way.” He drew his finger along the map. 
“I should have had the military station here, on the borders, 
and there would be a free run up to Bombay on the north- 
west and to Calcutta on the north-east, and Madras south- 
west. Of course I might have been wrong, and all sorts 
of unexpected difficulties might have presented them- 
selves; but, knowing the country as well as I do, I think 
it unlikely.” 

“What about expense ? ” asked Warborough. 

“A country that means to be top-dog and hold its 
position can’t stop to think of expense.” 

“You ought to have been in the army.” 

The remark brought back the light careless humour of 
the trifler which had disappeared as Pensax talked of roads 
and railways. 

“T should have made the worst soldier in the world ; 
not amenable to discipline and only a superficial vein of 
loyalty. I couldn’t have stood your peace-times!” he 
said, with an ebullition of impatience. “ You're like good 
sporting dogs chained to the kennel during the close season ; 
only the dogs are better off in one respect; their close 
season ends at a given time. Yours lasts indefinitely.” 

Warborough rose to go, and after a pause said, “ All 
the same, you would have been a useful servant in my 
department.” 

“Then why the devil doesn’t Government give me a 
billet 2?’ blazed Pensax, suddenly. 

“You didn’t present yourself at the right door.” 
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** So I had to look for work elsewhere.” Pensax calmed 
down again, but his speech still showed a strain of bitterness 
as he went on almost reckless in his admissions. “I belong 
to the adventurer caste. If I had lived two hundred years 
ago, I should have been a pirate or cattle-raider or swash- 
buckler of some sort. I might even have chosen the road, 
like my namesake Dick. As it is I am—a prospector 
grubbing for gold.” 

He laughed as he rolled up his map, and Warborough 
said good night. Ten minutes later Pensax was pouring 
out his soul in one of the latest and most sentimental love 
songs. 

The morning broke fine and clear. Pensax and War- 
borough were in the saddle before the sun had mounted 
over the shoulder of the hills. The yellow dawn was fresh 
and cool. Both horses and men felt the exhilarating effects 
of the air, the magical soma of the Nilgiris. 

They followed a road that skirted the eastern slopes 
of Dodabetta, and then turned off into a cart-track that 
struck almost due north. After leaving the big mountain 
mass they passed over the open downs of the undulating 
Nilgiri plateau, which, after many breaks in the shape of 
hills and wild ravines, joined hands with the Mysore 
plateau. 

The ancient path-finder who had marked out the track 
had done his work admirably. Neither cliff nor gorge 
had proved a real barrier to his progress. The way zig- 
zagged over rounded grassy hills; wound down among 
rocks and boulders into the depths of leafy ravines ; forded 
streams and crossed swamps. As they left Dodabetta and 
the downs behind them, the vegetation showed signs of 
a lesser rainfall and a greater amount of heat. The cha- 
racter of the forest changed, the big trees with their noble 
trunks disappearing, and a jungle scrub appearing in its 
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place of thorny acacias, bamboos, and palms, tangled almost 
to suffocation in places with creepers. Conspicuous in its 
wild beauty was the climbing gloriosa lily, well deserving 
of its name. 

The way was clearly marked, and showed signs of being 
used. The hillman does not carry his knife for nothing. 
A fatal hack is given by the traveller to the obtruding 
branch or trail that threatens to block the road; and 
a match is occasionally put to the dry grass and bamboo 
at the end of the hot season to aid the knife in keeping 
nature within bounds, although firing the jungle is 
illegal. 

The sun bore down upon the riders with considerable 
power as they insensibly reached the lower elevation, and 
both were glad to draw rein at half-past nine o’clock. The 
character of the ground had made the pace slow, as it seldom 
offered a stretch of any length suitable for a gallop after 
they left the downs. 

An unexpected sight met Warborough’s eyes as they 
pulled up. He had arrived in the middle of a busy camp, 
with coolies coming and going. They brought in baskets 
of rock and soil for geological inspection, and took out food 
for the workers at a distance. They were superintended 
by an elderly Eurasian named Da Rudra, who had once 
been in the Government Survey Department, and was now 
pensioned. 

Da Rudra supervised the digging and cutting and the 
working of a small engine that drove a drill. He had little 
initiative power. Pensax was the guiding spirit, and Da 
Rudra was expected to carry out his instructions scru- 
pulously to the letter. 

“Got any ore for me to look at?” asked Peay as 
he greeted the old man. 

“Yes, sir; but we are very near the borders of Mysore 
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and the River Mayar that divides Mysore from the Nilgiri 
district.” 

“‘ Have you traced the old road leading from the ruined 
village close by ? ” 

“Yes, sir; it used to go to Gundalpet and then on to 
Mysore city, but very few people use it now. There are 
tigers in the forest along the banks of the Mayar river.” 

“The tigers don’t matter in the least; they would 
clear out. I’m glad to hear that the road might be con- 
tinued if it were wanted. That would make it possible 
for the stuff to be carried north. Stamps for crushing 
might be set up at Nanjangud, the terminus of the 
railway.” 

‘“There would be the river to cross,’ remarked Da 
Rudra. 

*‘ How do people get over it now ? ” 

** By a ford that is difficult to pass except in the dry 
season. The banks of the river are high and steep, and 
then there is the forest.” 

** Forest can be felled and the river bridged if need be. 
Let me see your notes. I suppose you have made some 
while I have been laid up.” He turned to Warborough. 
** It’s no sort of good finding gold-bearing quartz if we can’t 
convey it to a convenient place where the stamps can be 
set up. Take a stroll, Warborough, after you have 
swallowed your coffee. I have some business to do with 
Da Rudra. We'll have a late breakfast or early lunch— 
whichever you like to call it—at half-past eleven.” 

Meanwhile Da Rudra had entered a small tent pitched 
under a tree and brought out a packet of papers. He 
placed them in Pensax’s hands without a word; and as 
Warborough turned away his eyes followed him with 
distrust. Pensax saw it. 

“TI brought him over to look at our work. Until I 
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showed him the camp I don’t think he believed in our 
prospecting.” 

Da Rudra lowered his voice. ‘‘ That’s Captain War- 
borough of the Royal Engineers, isn’t it? The man who 
brings up our supplies says that he has come for business, 
and not for pleasure.” 

“Probably. What does he say the business is ? ” 

“To find out yours, sir.” 

Pensax laughed. “ Haven’t I brought him here for 
that very purpose ? ” 

Da Rudra’s voice sank lower still. ‘Something is 
suspected at headquarters, and he is sent to report. His 
reports are forwarded to the police commissioner, I have 
a cousin in the office at Madras—— ” 

** All right, Da Rudra. Don’t you worry about what 
doesn’t concern you. You're here to prospect for gold, 
and you're well paid. You stick to your prospecting. 
Here’s your salary in advance for the next six months.” 
He handed him a roll of notes. “ The job will soon be 
finished. I shall pay the coolies directly after breakfast. 
I sent word to you to muster them?” He looked inquir- 
ingly at his subordinate. | 

“They will all be here at twelve o’clock according to 
your order, sir.” 

“Good! Now let me read your notes, and you can 
give me any explanations I may need.” 

Warborough walked away in a northerly direction. 
The path ran along the centre of what had once been a 
roadway. Scrubby trees and tough thorny vegetation 
had obliterated all sign of the road itself; but the align- 
ment was visible to an experienced eye. The track was 
clearly defined and well trodden by the coolies, It turned 
and twisted, still descending ata gentle, almost imperceptible 
gradient towards Mysore the plateau. He concluded that 
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Pensax was quite right about it being a suitable country 
for an adhesion railway ; but whether the greater distance 
it would have to run and the foreign territory it must pass 
through would prove a disadvantage he could not say. 
It must depend on the traffic. At present the Nilgin 
railway was sufficient for the needs of Coonoor and Oota- 
camund. 

An abrupt turning brought him to a clearing in the 
jungle. Here he found traces of an old village deserted 
for some long forgotten cause; probably a visitation of 
plague or cholera. An ancient temple built of stone was still 
standing in the centre under a very old tree, which showed 
few signs of life. Beneath the tree the remains of an altar 
platform, where sacrifices were once offered, were visible. 
A black stone carved in relief with entwined cobras, over- 
thrown by the Muhammadans when they took possession 
of Mysore, had been set up again and was leaning precariously 
against the tree. The superstitious coolies had anointed 
the stone with oil, and propitiated the evil spirit it repre- 
sented by the sacrifice of a fowl and by an offering of 
camphor, sugar, and butter. 

Shrubs and creepers and rank vegetation of all sorts 
had sprung up in the streets and covered everything with 
a mantle of green. The recent showers had brought forth 
blossoms of all colours ; conspicuous among them was the 
scarlet and orange lily. Nothing remained of the houses 
but low mud walls. Beams, rafters, and roof trees had 
long ago disappeared through the agency of the white ant. 
The red tiles that once kept sun and rain out of the better 
houses of the village lay in heaps on the floors buried in 
greenery. . 

Behind the temple was a small building of stone im- 
pervious to the white ants and the weather, and roofed with 
thin slabs of stone. A long strand of creeper with lilac 
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convolvulus blossoms hung its trails before the opening. 
It was the rest-house or chuttrum of the village where the 
stranger might find shelter and cook his food, whatever his 
caste might be. 

As Warborough strolled past the building a native 
emerged from the dark interior. To his astonishment he 
recognized Periyar, the Hindu watchman at Chamra House. 
He stopped, and Periyar salaamed low. 

** What are you doing here 3 ” he asked. 

“T help Mr. Pensax by bringing in supplies, sir.” 

* What supplies ? ” 

* Food for the coolies and tiffin for Mr. Pensax.”’ 

Warborough passed on. He was puzzled. He seemed 
to be in possession of a bundle of disconnected facts which 
at present he was unable to link together to his satisfaction. 
He had come to the conclusion that the Hindu was at the 
bottom of the illicit trade in drugs, and he had acquitted 
Pensax in his mind of complicity. At the sight of the 
Hindu the question presented itself as to whether it was 
possible that Pensax was financing Periyar and allowing 
him to trade under the protection of his prospecting. 

He did not follow the path much further. After leaving 
the village it continued northwards through alternate 
patches of scrub-jungle and open rocky ground, which for 
want of water showed signs of being arid in the dry seasons. 
Blue hills were visible in the distance, and over Mysore a 
soft haze of sunny heat floated, ripening the crops of the 
ryots and bringing sweet-scented blossom to the trees that 
bordered the long roads. 

Warborough turned and strolled back to the spot where 
he had left Pensax and Da Rudra. Their business was 
finished and Pensax was ready to visit the different places 
within walking distance where the work was in progress. 

“Come and see how it’s done,” said Pensax, without a 
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trace of embarrassment at the sight of Periyar standing 
about twenty yards away, waiting for an opportunity of 
getting speech with the master. “ What do you want ?” 
he cried to the Hindu. 

The man approached and handed him a note, which he 
glanced through and placed in his pocket. 

** All right ; you can come up with the coolies when I 
pay them, and I’ll settle your account. I shan’t want any 
more supplies up here. We shall move camp to-morrow.” 
Pensax turned to Warborough. ‘“‘ He’s the middle man, 
and supplies the camp with vegetables and other necessaries. 
I have another man for the meat and rice and curry stuff. 
They make a good thing out of it, though I haven’t a large 
staff by any means.” 

“Long distance for them to come, isn’t it ?” 

“‘ They don’t consider it long. Those fellows walk forty 
and fifty miles and think nothing of it. He sends the stuff 
along by bullock-cart as far as he can. Then some of my 
coolies bring it on into camp.” 

“I wonder how he manages to do your work and at the 
same time fulfil his duties at Chamra House ? ” 

“It’s quite an easy matter. He probably finds a sub- 
stitute if he is obliged to be away more than twelve hours, 
or shirks it altogether for a night or two. He is only on 
duty from sunset to sunrise, and there’s no one to look after 
him to see that he is at his post. He’s the man who supplies 
my coolies with drink.” 

*‘ Then why do you employ him ?” asked Warborough, 
as he followed Pensax down a rough path leading into the 
bed of a nullah. 

“When you’ve had the experience that has fallen to my 
lot of dark skins, whether African or Asiatic, you will learn 
that they cannot live without drink and drugs. If they 
don’t get them from one source they will from another. I 
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prefer to recognize the need ; then I can control the supply 
to a certain extent, though I can’t keep the men sober if 
they are determined to be otherwise.” 

“The Hindu is not a man I should trust,’”’ remarked 
Warborough, casually. 

“Periyar is an unscrupulous scoundrel, who would 
knock me on the head or knife me as soon as look at me, 
if it suited his purpose. Fortunately it serves his end 
best to work for me. We remain on good terms, and I 
am able to control the supply of drink and drugs.” 

“I suppose he is one of these illicit purveyors the police 
are after.” 

Pensax laughed as if it were a good joke. “I dare say ; 
but that’s not my affair. I have nothing to do with it, 
and what is more, I have no proof that Periyar comes by 
it illegally. He may purchase the supplies he brings at 
one of the licensed shops in Coonoor for all I know. Now, 
just look at this.” He stopped before a cutting in the 
rugged side of the nullah. ‘“‘ This is undoubtedly a sign 
of the presence of gold-bearing quartz, exactly similar to 
the reefs of the Kolar goldfields in Mysore.” 

** Have you had it assayed ? ” 

“Yes; but there is not sufficient in the actual stuff on 
the surface to make it pay. There is good reason, however, 
for believing that this is only the top fin of the whale’s 
back, so to speak. It is enough to warrant deeper borings.” 

“ The whole thing is a lottery, of course.” 

“* Exactly so! No one can tell till they reach the stuff 
and mill it what results it will give. My business is to 
report; I’m not going to exploit it.” 

“ And you will advise your syndicate to open here ? ” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind. I’m not asked for 
advice in my trade. I’m only asked for accurate reports 
on what I find and for a general account of the country.” 
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He laughed as though he found something humorous 
in the contemplation of his occupation. Warborough had 
not the same sense of humour, and did not join in the laugh. 

“You're amused at something,” he said. 

“The thought of my employers, that’s all. I know 
them and you don’t. If you did, you might think that I 
had reason for something else besides laughter. The whole 
thing amuses me; it mightn’t appeal to your sense of 
humour.” 

** How far are we from the borders of Mysore?” asked 
Warborough, who was at a loss to understand his com- 
panion. 

He and Pensax had climbed out of the nullah and stood 
on the opposite bank. 

“Only a few miles. You see that wonderful country 
to the north of us. Its surface is rich in soils that produce 
forest, grass, and grain in profusion. Underneath that 
soil lies an enormous treasure in store for a future genera- 
tion. There is gold everywhere, gold such as they have 
sampled—only sampled, mind you—at Kolar.” 

* Why isn’t it worked ? ” 

‘“‘ Because the gold is at too great a depth for the mining 
experts to get at it. Until they have learned to conquer 
water and heat, the heat of the earth—it may surprise you 
to hear what the temperature is in some of the Kolar gold- 
mines—their only chance is to find places like that ”’—he 
pointed to the nullah they had left—‘ where the reef crops 
out, as I said just now, like the fin of a big fish. Even then 
the reef may not bear enough gold near the surface to make 
mining pay. It’s not equally charged throughout. Oh! 
it’s a tremendous gamble! I can tell you!” 

They walked on to other places where the pickaxe, 
the drill, and small charges of dynamite had done their 
work, and then returned to the shade of the jungle. An 
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excellent lunch was spread under one of the trees. They 
did not linger over it. Already the coolies had collected 
to receive their wages. Apparently Pensax treated them 
liberally, for there was no grumbling, and all seemed satisfied. 

“We'll make an early start if you don’t mind,” said 
Pensax, as he came back to Warborough, who had remained 
in the shade. ‘I want to catch the evening post.” 

Warborough had no objection. He had learned all 
that the expedition could teach him. The visit to the 
camp had not been unprofitable, since it enabled him to 
answer certain questions that had recently been asked. 
There were still two or three points, however, that required 
clearing up. 

During the ride back to Coonoor very little conversation 
passed between them, for Pensax set the pace and pushed 
on as rapidly as possible. At one point where the road 
was too steep for anything but a walk Warborough asked 
& question. 

“Where did you get your training for this kind of 
work ? ” 

** At one of the German schools of mines. My mother 
married a man in the army. He died when I was a small 
kid. She was left rather badly off; so she took me over 
to Germany, and we lived there ten years. When I was 
fifteen my uncle sent me to a public school in England 
and did his best to get me into the army. But I failed. 
He pointed out that I could not continue to live on my 
mother indefinitely, and asked me what I wished to do. 
I elected to train at one of the German mining schools, 
and we went back to Germany. I took my diploma, and 
about that time my mother died. I returned to England 
to look for employment; but it is not the place for the 
mining expert nowadays. I went out to Africa, and when 
I came home I met Nonia Armscote at my uncle’s house.’ 
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He paused, and his listener did not speak. “I went again 
to Germany for a few weeks, hoping to get a billet through 
my old school. There I was introduced to the syndicate 
I’m working for now.” 

“Then your syndicate is a foreign one.” 

“‘ The companies will be formed in England if they ever 
see light; but that’s nothing to do with me, as I said 
before. I’ve no interest whatever in their schemes of 
exploitation.” 

They trotted on again, and at the next check Pensax 
answered an unspoken query that had been in Warborough’s 
mind. 

“The syndicate talks of sending me to hunt for coal 
next.” 

“In Germany ? ” 

““No; in India. But I’m just a little tired of my work. 
I want a rest. I could do with a year’s loafing between 
England and the Riviera—if I could persuade any one to 
join me.” 

Warborough was silent. He divined the trend of his 
thoughts, for he knew more than Pensax was aware of. 
Again the doubt assailed him that certain rights lay with 
Pensax, and when the time came he intended to exercise 
them. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THat evening Warborough found himself alone at the 
dinner-table, Pensax being occupied in his room. When 
dinner was over Warborough strolled out into the verandah. 
It was a fine night, warm and still. He was just settling 
himself down into a comfortable chair near a couple of men 
with whom he often had a chat—that is to say, they talked 
and he listened with sufficient comment to show that he 
was interested—when a servant approached and handed 
him a note. It was from Lutterworth, asking if he would 
come down to his bungalow; he wanted to speak to him 
for a few minutes. 

Warborough obeyed the summons at once, and found the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police in his verandah lighting 
up his after-dinner cigarette. As he approached a native 
with whom Lutterworth had been talking left the bungalow 
and was lost in the darkness. | 

“Glad to see you, Warborough. I’ve got several things 
I want to discuss with you.” He drew up a chair and placed 
it near his own. ‘‘ Sit here; then we shan’t be overheard. 
First of all I must tell you that I have examined that photo- 
graph you sent me. There’s no doubt about the identity 
of the man. I rode up to the place early this morning by 
myself and examined it. I found it just what you described. 
It’s one of the places where the men get—what’s bad for 
them ; and we shall have to make a raid on it before long. 
I must choose an opportunity when it’s full of men, and 
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I should like to catch Pensax there. I fancy he would find 
it difficult to explain his presence among them.” 

‘Which way did you go ? ” 

“Up the road behind Chamra House. I told my in- 
spector that I was going to have a look at the place in broad 
daylight where the ghost was seen. I left the horse in the 
road and walked up the ravine by the side of the cliff. 
I hadn’t much difficulty in finding the old gold-mine, for 
the path is becoming well trodden. I had the place entirely 
to myself at that early hour. I shall choose the next 
military holiday for my raid.” 

‘I dare say you're right; you know more about police 
work than I do,” replied Warborough. 

“‘ You’re interested in the matter, all the same,” said 
Lutterworth, looking at him with inquiry. 

“Very much interested. As perhaps you’ve already 
discovered, I was sent up here to investigate the case.” 

** You're the commission Colonel Oswald asked for ? ” 

“That's it! And I’m alone in the business, as I was 
directed to ask for your assistance as soon as there was 
sufficient evidence for the police to take action.” 

“The deuce!” exclaimed Lutterworth, surprised and 
slightly ruffled. ‘ Why wasn’t I told? And why on earth 
didn’t they choose a man in my service for it ? ”’ 

“Your department is shorthanded.” 

‘The usual tale nowadays !| ” 

‘‘In my branch of the service it was not so, and I was 
free for special duty. It was partly a military affair; and 
when my name was mentioned the commissioner was glad 
to fall in with the arrangement.” 

“IT understand,” said Lutterworth. ‘‘ Probably you 
were right not to mention it even to me. Where there’s 
an office those sort of things leak out, in spite of all one’s 
care.” 
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‘I’m disappointed that I haven’t done more to help 
in setting your machinery in motion.” 

“You put me on to the gambling and drinking den, 
which I don’t suppose I should have found but for you.” 

*“‘ At one time I was inclined to believe that Pensax 
had something to do with it; but now my suspicions 
point to Periyar and some unknown person behind him.” 

“I’ve just had Houssain here, the Muhammadan sepoy, 
who looks after Miss Armscote’s menagerie. He has given 
me information which definitely implicates Periyar and the 
landlord of Chamra House. I’m still at a loss to account 
for the friendliness that undoubtedly exists between Pensax . 
and the soldiers. What is the reason for it if it isn’t drink ? ” 

“It’s a puzzle I’m trying to unravel. By-the-by, have 
you any notion what the profit would amount to out of the 
trade ? ” 

“Two or three hundred rupees a month ; perhaps less. 
The difficulty of transport would make a hole in the profits,” 
said Lutterworth. 

“A nice little pile for a native; but it wouldn’t be 
worth Pensax’s while. His prospecting brings him in a 
good deal more than that. He gets a thousand a month 
and all his expenses paid.” 

. “Is he really prospecting ? There’s been a lot of talk 
about it, but remember we’ve seen nothing.” 

*T’ve seen it to-day,” said Warborough; and he told 
him of his ride in the Mysore direction. He described the 
camp and the operations and the unexpected encounter 
with Periyar. 

“That’s strange finding the Hindu there,” commented 
Lutterworth. 

Warborough repeated what Pensax had said about the 
supplies. 

“In spite of what you say, I can’t help thinking that 
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Pensax has a hand in it somehow. If not, how do you 
account for this?’’ He drew the photograph, to which 
he had alluded when Warborough first came in, from his 
pocket-book and looked at it again, holding it close to the 
lamp. “Your telephoto lens is wonderful! There’s 
Pensax, plain enough, with half a dozen soldiers standing 
round him. They’re laughing and talking, the best of 
friends in the world. I recognize the place. It’s just 
outside the entrance to the enclosure in which the bungalow 
stands,” 

He handed the photograph to Warborough, who looked 
at it again. 

“Whether he has anything to do with the supplies or 
not, he knows what is going on.” 

*‘ And might have put me on the scent too, if he had 
chosen |” exclaimed the puzzled police officer. ‘“ Did he 
seem uneasy at your meeting the Hindu in his camp 
to-day ?” 

‘* Not in the least ; he was entirely at his ease ; as open 
and straightforward as any one could wish.” 

“You have no doubt that the prospecting was real ? ” 

*‘ None whatever,’’ Warborough reassured him. ‘“ The 
work had been done systematically and thoroughly. No 
money had been spared in getting up machinery and tools 
and blasting materials. He knows his business ; and what 
is more, his heart is init. He likes the work.” 

“It wasn’t a blind for the drug and liquor trade ? ” 

*Couldn’t have been. If he wanted to play that game 
he is not likely to have taken a gang of coolies and all that 
prospecting plant out to a place where no one was likely 
to come across him at work.” 

“It’s a mystery; and I can’t see daylight through it 
at present. However plausible things look, I can’t help 
suspecting the man.” 
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Warborough did not respond. He, too, suspected 
Pensax; but of something quite different. He believed 
that he had designs upon Nonia.. The belief had been 
growing ever since she told him the story of her marriage, 
and of the doubt about the first wife’s widowhood. Pensax 
had set about winning her in sportsmanlike fashion, laying 
siege to her heart with all the wiles of an ardent lover. 
Behind it all was the knowledge that he had an infallible 
trump card up his sleeve, which would give him the victory 
whenever he chose to play it. It was just like the man 
to act in this theatrical manner. He was far too fastidious 
to frighten any woman by violence or threat of force. He 
would prefer to wait. In the meantime he had found a 
method of consoling himself by a flirtation with Maud. 
This facility for consoling himself was not a factor that 
made for happiness in the life of a wife. Warborough was 
roused from his train of thought by Lutterworth, who had 
been revolving in his mind his best course of action. 

“1 shall arrest the Hindu immediately after the raid, 
whether I find him there or not. If he says anything to 
implicate Pensax I may be able to make a case out against 
him and arrest him too. May I keep this photograph ? ”’ 
It was lying on the table close to the lamp. “ It might be 
useful as evidence.” 

** By all means keep it.” 

“May I come in?” said a voice in the darkness of the 
garden. 

The two men looked up, and saw the subject of their 
conversation standing at the foot of the steps. Lutter- 
worth rose and quietly picked up the photograph before 
advancing to greet his visitor. 

“Come in, Pensax; very glad to see you,” responded 
the police officer, the heartiness of his welcome slightly 
forced in his surprise. 
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“Hope I’m not interrupting business,” said Pensax, 
his sensitive nature making him aware that something 
was in the atmosphere. As his eyes dwelt on Warborough, 
the latter took upon himself to reassure him. 

“ Oh, that’s all right; quite all right!” he said, rising 

as if to depart. 
_ “Don’t go, Warborough! Here, sit down, Pensax,” 
and Lutterworth, pulled up a third chair near his own. 
The momentary embarrassment passed, and the three men 
settled down for a chat, Lutterworth calling for cigars 
and siphons. 

“You don’t do business at this time of night, of course,” 
remarked Pensax, as he lighted a cigarette and settled him- 
self in his chair with a due attention—characteristic of 
him—to ease and comfort. 

“ As for that, a policeman’s business can’t always be 
confined. to office hours,” replied Lutterworth. 

“Of course; I forgot your profession,” said Pensax 
lazily. “I’m a bit tired, Warborough, after my forty- 
mile ride; aren’t you?” 

“It was enough for the day.”’ 

“How are you getting on with your prospecting ? ” 
asked Lutterworth. 

“Nearly finished. I shall be closing down in about a 
week or ten days and paying off all my coolies. I paid 
some off to-day.” 

“You can’t have exhausted the hills |” 

Pensax laughed as he replied, “I’ve exhausted my 
employers’ funds. They tell me that they know enough 
for their purposes, and they propose to send me on some- 
where else to look for coal.’ 

“That will take you into the wilds and out of reach of 
military and civil stations.”’ 

“Probably,” and again he laughed. ‘ Look here, 
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Lutterworth, let me set your mind at rest over this liquor 
question. All along you've had a suspicion that I’ve been 
at the bottom of it. Let me assure you that I’m not the 
moving spirit. I know nothing about it, except that my 
coolies get their. drink through the man who supplies the 
camp with vegetables. They buy it cheap enough to have 
very inconvenient drinking-bouts sometimes. I’ve been 
too busy to inquire into it myself, even if I had been 
inclined. As I was telling Warborough in camp only to- 
day, after all the experience I’ve had, I’ve learned not to 
meddle with the dark man and his drink. If he does his 
work and gets drunk afterwards, that’s not my concern. 
If he gets drunk before his work is done, he is probably 
fired and another taken on in his place.” 

Pensax spoke with perfect good nature, and his manner 
did away with the impression his words might have con- 
veyed that he was excusing himself of complicity. Lutter- 
worth leaned forward and listened in silence, his eyes 
searching the speaker in his endeavour to grasp the elusive 
truth. He took out the photograph and put it in Pensax’s 
hands. 

“You may not be a moving spirit in the traffic, but 
you must know something about it. Look at that.” 

Pensax took the picture and went to the light. “ Yes ; 
there I am right enough, outside the old gold-mine,” and he 
handed the photograph back without a sign of confusion 
and almost without interest, asking no questions as to how 
Lutterworth had come by it. 

“Is it too much to inquire what you were doing 
there ? ” | 

“ Not at all. -Since you suspect me I shall be glad to 
answer any number of questions you may like to put. I 
have met some of the men attached to the depot and belong- 
ing to different corps more than once up there. They have 
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given me help in my work. One or two of them have 
sufficient intelligence to be able to describe the formation 
of the rocks. Those men you see me talking to there had 
been exploring beyond the cordite factory, and they brought 
back a lot of specimens. Time hangs heavy on the hands 
of the well-educated non-commissioned officer up here. 
He is glad enough to find occupation in botanizing or 
geologizing or bug-hunting, as he calls it. Those men 
were delighted when I asked them to pick up specimens 
in their walks.” 

Lutterworth admitted that there was very little to do 
at Wellington, and that the men were always glad of some- 
thing to amuse them. 

“Yet you're not altogether satisfied,” said Pensax 
calmly. 

“I didn’t say so, and I’m not sure that you are right 
in your conjecture.” 

**’Youdon’t believe in my prospecting,’ Pensax persisted, 
still speaking without any show of irritation. He took a 
paper from the pocket of his dinner-jacket and held it out 
to Lutterworth. “ Look at this ; it’s my licence to prospect 
and survey for mining purposes. Perhaps that will convince 
you.” 

Lutterworth took it and studied it carefully. Then 
he handed it back, saying— 

“Yes; that’s all right. I wonder if you would mind 
giving me your opinion about this drug trade? Is Periyar, 
the Hindu watchman at Chamra House, concerned in it, 
and his employer, the landlord ? ”’ 

“I should say so; but I have no evidence to support 
my belief.” 

“Do you think any of the soldiers at Wellington are 
mixed up in it 2?” 

“ Pve never seen anything that would lead me to believe 
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that such was the case. All that the men do is to buy the 
stuff. They’re ready enough to do that. No; I don’t 
think any man in the regiment would touch the business ; 
it’s too risky, and the men attached to the depdt are not 
here long enough to be able to handle anything of the 
sort.” 

Lutterworth was becoming more and more satisfied in 
his mind that Pensax was not implicated in the sale, although 
he must have known for some time past that it was going 
on. His manner gradually changed from suspicious dis- 
trust, which he had striven to hide, to a new cordiality 
that he made no attempt to conceal. 

During the conversation Warborough remained silent. 
He had listened to the conversation, and had arrived at 
the same conclusion as Lutterworth. His eyes rested on 
the face of the prospector as his brain worked. He had 
recently been asked by the authorities at headquarters if 
he was acquainted with a man named Pensax who held a 
licence to prospect for mining purposes, and if so, he was 
directed to forward as much information as he could pick 
up without attracting attention concerning his actions: 
where he was at the present moment, and whether he em- 
ployed a large staff. He was wondering whether the sus- 
picion entertained by Lutterworth had found its way to 
the head office. 

“What is your opinion on this question?” asked 
Pensax, turning suddenly to Warborough. 

The reply was given at once in a level tone of 
indifference. 

“IT haven’t one to offer.” 

“I hope that, like Lutterworth, you’ve exonerated me 
from all complicity.” 

“Certainly. I give you credit now for flying at higher 
game.” 
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Pensax glanced at him sharply. What did he mean ? 
Was he hinting at Nonia, or was he hinting at some- 
thing else? The word “now” did not escape him. 
There was a time, then, when Warborough shared the 
opinion of the police officer and regarded him with 
distrust. 
|; “It is not very pleasant to find one’s self discredited. 
I am very glad to have had the opportunity of clearing 
my character. I shouldn’t like to leave the place knowing 
that I was under a cloud of suspicion.” 

Warborough rose to go. “I think I will say good night,” 
he said. 

“ T'll walk back with you,” said Pensax. “ Good night, 
Lutterworth.” 

The two men parted company on reaching the verandah 
of the hotel and went to their rooms. It was not late, and 
Warborough had some writing to do; he intended making 
an expedition to the Hoolicul Droog the following morning 
if it was fine, and he wanted to clear his writing-table 
of correspondence. Among other things he completed a 
confidential report covering his movements during the last 
three or four days. In this particular letter he explained 
that his work was practically at an end. He had laid the 
result of his inquiry before Lutterworth, and the case was 
now in his hands. He, Warborough, had every reason to 
believe that the prime movers in it would shortly be arrested 
and the evil wiped out. 

He added a paragraph about Pensax in answer to their 
inquiries. He had seen the prospecting and the licence. 
He was of the opinion that both were genuine. Enclosed 
they would find a sketch-map showing the spot where he had 
seen the coolies working with the cuttings and borings 
they had made. He did not consider it a breach of con- 
fidence to repeat the information Pensax had voluntarily 
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given him of coal being probably the next object of his 
search. 

On receipt of this letter the authorities would under- 
stand that his work on the Nilgiris was done, and he would 
probably be transferred to take up special duty somewhere 
else or to rejoin his station. In anticipation of the move 
he next drafted an application for leave. He was daily 
expecting a cable from Colonel Tredmere. Whatever news 
it might contain he felt that he must return to England. 
If the news was good, and Tredmere could reassure him 
as to the validity of Pensax’s first marriage, there was no 
reason why Nonia and Miss Madersfield should not go 
home with him under his escort. The thought made the 
warm blood race through his veins. On the other hand, 
if the news was bad, the sooner he cleared out of India, 
and put the seas between himself and Pensax’s wife, the 
better it would be for all three of them. 

Pensax had gone straight to his room also. On the 
writing-table lay an envelope containing a telegram. He 
tore it open. It was written in cipher. By the aid of a 
key the cipher resolved itself into half a dozen sentences, 
saying that it was necessary that he should close down the 
works and leave Coonoor at once. 

““ By George! they’ve been pretty sharp, and no mis- 
take. Well, there’s nothing for it but to carry out their 
instructions as quickly as possible. As for Nonia——!”: 
He paused, whistling softly. ‘‘ I’m bunkered badly. The 
game is with Warborough.” 

He turned to the piano and poured out his soul in 
song. The notes reached Warborough faintly, but not 
too faint to be recognizable, They were the sad wild 
farewell of Tosti’s “Good-bye” ; and Warborough smiled 
at what he took to be another phase of posing on Dick’s 


part. 
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He ceased as suddenly as he had begun and called his 
servant. 

“* Bring another lamp. This one will soon be out. Tell 
the syce I shall want the hired horse at five o’clock. He 
will come with me and bring the horse back to its own 
stables for its midday feed.” 


Then he sat down to his writing-table and wrote. 


CHAPTER XXV 


WaRBOROUGH started after an early breakfast, taking his 
lunch with him, and rode down the ghat road. A few 
miles from Coonoor the road branched off to the mnght, 
the main track going down to Mettapollium, the branch 
passing through some tea plantations and having an 
upward trend. The cultivated slopes were monotonous 
and uninteresting. Where once primeval forest had stood, 
linked with impenetrable trails of creeper, pruned tea bushes 
grew in uniform rows that only man could have devised. 
The bed of the mountain torrent that was formerly hidden 
in masses of luxuriant fern and moss, was nothing but a 
boulder-strewn depression in the hillside. 

He had started rather late, and the sun had acquired 
considerable power. Not a cloud was visible in the sky. 
Through the quivering haze of blue the Droog loomed, 
its precipitious sides losing the blue tint and growing 
darker and more forbidding as he drew nearer to it. He 
passed through belts of jungle affording very little shade, 
and he looked with longing eyes at the forest clinging round 
the skirts of the hill, and covering its rounded head. There 
at least he would find a welcome shelter from the fierce 
rays. 

The tea plantations came to an end, and the scenery 
recovered its primeval wildness with the disappearance of 
all trace of the hand of man. He dismounted and directed 
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his syce to lead the horse back. The second horse was to 
meet him in the afternoon at sunset where the road forked. 
The walk from the top of the Droog—some seven or eight 
miles—to this point would be mostly downhill and easy 
to accomplish in the coolness of the afternoon, when the 
sun would be dropping behind the range to which the Droog 
was linked. 

The road bore to the right, away from the clifis and 
forest-crowned head, and led to the top of the long saddle- 
back ridge that linked the Droog with the hills on the 
north-west. The range formed the northern portion of 
the Bowani river valley. 

Warborough ascended the mountain-path at an even 
pace and without haste, for he had the day before him 
and his time was his own. Occasionally he stopped to 
look round. The mountains he had left behind at Coonoor 
seemed small and insignificant. Even Dodabetta, which 
rose higher than the Droog, lost its dignity in its 
bareness. 

He entered the forest, and the view disappeared as tie 
giant trees closed in around him. More often than ever 
he stopped to enjoy his temporary possession of the jungle. 
He felt that for the day at least its solitudes were his. He 
shared them with the birds and small game, frightened 
creatures, too shy to allow a human eye to catch a glimpse 
of them. The birds were less nervous, although they main- 
tained a watchful attitude of caution. 

At his approach the notes of song were exchanged for 
warning twitters and croaks that conveyed the news of his 
advent to the timid deer and skulking wild pig and jackal. 
Now and then he caught sight of a wing outspread with a 
flash of rare colour gleaming with metallic tints. Once he 
distinguished the gorgeous plumage of a toucan. Its 
enormous beak was full of fruit as it plunged with clumsy 
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flight through the thick foliage towards the Bowani 
valley, where in & warmer chmate and sheltered from 
the north-east blasts it had its nest with its hungry 
young. 

The forest grew less dense as he reached the top of the 
ridge, The huge stems of the trees rose to a height of 
eighty feet, and the rugged arms, thrown out like the spines 
of an umbrella in irregular order, were festooned with 
fringes of grey pendant lichen, aptly named “ old man’s 
beard.” At their feet grew beds of stag’s head moss, 
lycopodium, long trailing fronds of adiantum fern and 
bracken. The ubiquitous creeper with rank uncontrolled 
growth sprawled and festooned and climbed till it reached 
those wonderful domes of foliage overhead. 

A python lay sunning itself upon a slab of rock, in- 
different to the cries of a large vulture hovering overhead. 
Secure in the consciousness of its size and strength, it re- 
mained undisturbed until it felt the vibration of War- 
borough’s foot. He stopped, as his eye fell upon its quivering 
coils, and watched it slowly draw away from the rock 
and move towards the jungle ready to glide down to the 
very waters of Bowani. Its scales shone with prismatic 
colours as it moved, the brown markings on its back glowing 
with metallic greens and blues. Noiseless and without 
stirring the ferns of its bed, it disappeared into the verdure, 
leaving no trace of its path. 

The track Warborough had been following came to an 
abrupt end, as far as he could see, against some weather- 
beaten blocks of stones standing in an open glade. This 
must be the ruin of the old fort described by Nonia. He 
mounted a stone block and looked round him. He was 
shut in by forest on all sides. The old fort itself would 
have been long since buried in forest if it had not been built 
on solid rock of the same nature as the cliffs and crags 
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further east. Grass and fern and shrubs flourished among 
the masonry, but they were not sufficiently luxuriant to 
bury it. 

As he looked round his eye rested upon the huge trunk 
of a tree that had half fallen; it was leaning against some 
young trees. Their combined strength seemed hardly 
adequate for the heavy burden. Some of their branches 
were broken; others were bent. Under the influence of 
the next cyclonic storm or even of the ordinary mon- 
soon winds the trunk must inevitably be swept to the 
ground. 

Nonia’s description of the dying forest giant came back 
to him. It must be the very tree she had seen fall. The 
thought fascinated him, and he stepped down from the 
old walls to examine it more closely. There was no path ; 
he was obliged to pick his way as he could through the tall 
rank grass and tangle of fern and creeper. He thought 
of the python he had seen a little lower down the path. 
It would be unpleasant to stumble against its coils, for 
though it had no poison fangs it might be extremely 
unpleasant to find himself encircled by its powerful 
body. 

He pushed aside the obstructing undergrowth and 
arrived at the foot of the tree. To his intense astonishment 
a man lay fast asleep under the shelter of the leaning trunk. 
He recognized Pensax. 

For some seconds he stood there, looking down at the 
recumbent form. No word escaped him. The only sign 
of his surprise was the uplifting of the eyebrows when he 
first saw him. He tried to remember what had been said 
the evening before, and whether he had mentioned his 
intention of climbing the Droog. He could not recall 
having done so. It was a curious coincidence that he had 
chosen the same day for his visit to the hill. Pensax had 
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spoken of the possibility of leaving Coonoor before long. 
Perhaps he had been actuated by the same reasons as had 
brought Warborough, the shortness of the time and the 
favourable weather. 

The ground immediately under the tree was dry and in 
shadow, reason enough for Pensax’s choice of the place. 
Warborough would have preferred to take his rest upon the 
broad blocks of stone belonging to the fort walls, where 
there was room for a man to stretch himself at length if 
he could do without shade. As Pensax lay he was com- 
pletely hidden from the view of any passing traveller. In. 
one respect this had its advantage. His pockets would 
not be rifled while he slept by any pilfering native. Yet 
the contingency of any one coming that way was remote. 
The path was but little used, and only by the hillmen 
making a short cut from the valley of the Bowani to Coonoor 
and Ootacamund. The ordinary traveller would prefer the 
longer and easier road by way of the pass through which 
the ghat road and railway ran. 

As he gazed at Pensax he expected every moment to 
see him open his eyes, and he was not best pleased at the 
prospect of having him as a companion; he had had 
enough of him the day before. As Pensax continued 
sleeping and was not disturbed by his approach, he decided 
to leave him there and let him finish his siesta. Once he 
glanced upwards at the sloping trunk. From where he 
stood now it looked larger than ever, and the saplings less 
able to bear its weight. There were signs, too, that it had 
recently shifted and broken away more branches under 
the stress of some storm of wind. The soft morning breeze 
brushed the young foliage, but was not strong enough to 
move the bigger branches, and there was no danger to the 
unconscious man. Warborough concluded that as the trec 
had stood so long it would stand a little longer, and he 
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need not trouble himself. It must have weathered many 
storms since Nonia saw It fall. 

Turning away, he tried to penetrate the forest in the 
direction of the head of the mountam. The view from the 
top of the cliffs, visible from Coonoor, must be very fine 
if he could only reach it. He did not get very far. Even 
if he had possessed the long useful knife of the hillman he 
could not have made much progress ; the obstructions were 
too many, and the undergrowth too tough and strong to be 
easily or swiftly cut away ; nor could he see the formation 
of the ground to choose his line and avoid rocks and ravines. 
The attempt brought with it a curious realization of his own 
physical strength, and its inferiority compared with the 
strength of unrestrained nature. Just such jungle as this 
must the coffee and tea-planter have grappled with when 
he set about clearing the slopes below for his young plants ; 
and his success was compassed by art and not by mere 
physical strength. 

He turned back towards the ruined fort to make an 
attempt to explore in another direction. If he could not 
obtain a view northwards over the pass, he might possibly 
get a peep at the Bowani valley, that broad sanctuary 
for bird and beast, where the fastnesses and retreats were 
never trodden by the foot of man. The density and im- 
penetrable nature of the luxuriant growth compelled the 
traveller to keep to the path, as Warborough had just 
discovered. 

The top of the ridge was not very broad, and it was 
unlikely that the track he had followed up to the walls of 
the fort ended there. On examining it more closely he 
found that the path skirted round the foundations and 
passed on to the other side. After twenty minutes’ walking 
he came upon an opening in the jungle. The dark grey 
gneiss jutted out in all its bareness, giving no foothold 
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for vegetation. It fell away perpendicularly in a magni- 
ficent cliff similar to the crags on the other side of the 
mountain. From the top he had a view of the country 
south and: west. To his extreme left the plains were 
visible through the mouth of the valley. He could just 
distinguish the roads and fields, the tanks and ant-heap 
towns lying under a hot dusty haze of burnished gold. 
To his right were the wooded spurs of the Nilgiris, and 
far below ran the Bowani river over its broad bed of 
boulders, spreading its waters here into brown pools, 
where the mahseer fish rose at the fly and splashed in 
play on the surface of the water; or dashing there 
with noise and foam against, the rocks that obstructed 
its downward flow. 

Acres and acres of forest lay along its banks with no 
sign of habitation ; yet there must be a village hidden here 
and there in the depths of the jungle, just as there were 
villages on that eastern side which he had seen from Lady 
Canning’s seat. As evidence of the presence of man he 
noted the track he had been pursuing. It led into the 
valley, probably to some ford or wire bridge across the river, 
eventually reaching a ghat road that took the traveller 
down to the west coast. 

By such mountain paths did the Lumbadees, the Indian 
gipsies, carry grain and salt of old up into the Mysore 
and Mahratta countries. On their return journeys they bore 
the precious sandalwood smuggled out of Mysore. Those 
were troubled times when the fertile plateau was the subject 
of continuous strife. Here on this very spot Haider Ali, 
the Muhammadan usurper of Mysore, might have stood and 
gazed with a coveteous eye over those southern lands that 
his hordes of horsemen pillaged and devastated but never 
succeeded in conquering. 

Warborough’s eye dwelt on the scene with a longing 
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for the companionship of the one person whose thoughts 
would flow with his. Nonia, if she were there, would revel 
in the historical memories that it conjured up. In fancy 
she would rebuild the fort and people it again with Meadows 
Taylor’s hero immured within, a fierce band of Mysoreans 
guarding his prison. 

As his eyes lingered on the beautiful valley and forest- 
clad mountains he noted broad shadows that turned the 
green of the jungle into a deep transparent ultramarine. He 
looked up; a heavy cloud floated in the sky, its rounded 
head outlined in multiple golden lines. With marvellous 
swiftness it gathered in density and threatened to 
shut out the sun before long. From the valley below 
responsive vapours were beginning to curl towards the 
heavens, following the lines of the ravines down 
which the mountain streams sent their waters to the 
river. 

He turned and made his way back to the fort in leisurely 
fashion, wondering if he could find shelter among those 
broken walls should it come on to rain. Now and then he 
stopped to watch a bird or butterfly as it fluttered over the 
herbage. The charm of complete solitude was banished 
by the knowledge of the presence of Pensax. He tried to 
forget that he was so near. Had he been obliged to take 
a companion, Dick would have been the last man he would 
have chosen. He devoutly hoped that the siesta would 
last until he had departed. 

Warborough sought out a spot where he could sit and 
rest, and presently eat his lunch in comfort. It was cool 
and pleasant on the top of the mountain, but on the ghat 
road it would be hot and airless until the sun was lower. 

He leaned back against the masonry. Though the 
solitude was spoilt for him, the silence was there. After a 
time the birds gained confidence, and ventured out of the 
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leafy bowers in which they had taken refuge on his re- 
appearance. He watched a woodpecker with speckled 
plumage streaked with blood-red tints as it sidled round 
the trunk of a tree in search of food. The tapping of its 
beak made one of the voices of the forest with its steady 
rhythmic beat. A gleam of sunshine brought out a pair of 
golden orioles, and the brilliant toucan reappeared in search 
of more fruit. A couple of blue roller birds tumbled out 
of the thick foliage with shrieks and curses in fierce fight, 
and some feathers flew. As the leaves were violently 
shaken a heavy-bodied moth blundered into the sunlight 
and sought cover in the herbage below. The pageant of 
the forest was ever changing with its varied sights and 
sounds that were a continual delight to the eye. 

A rumble of distant thunder suddenly fell on his ear. 
He glanced up and discovered that the heavy cloud was 
not alone in the sky. Other gilt-edged masses of vapour 
lifted their rounded heads above the line of forest, and a 
few minutes later the sun was once more veiled. With the 
obscuring of the sun came a gust of wind that swept over the 
trees and brought down a few withered leaves. Again 
the thunder sounded ; this time it was louder than before ; 
it came from the Bowani valley, and its low muffled roll 
told Warborough that it was below instead of above him. 
Storms in the hills were capricious in their movements, 
gathering and dispersing with wonderful rapidity. 

He unstrapped his waterproof coat ready for use. It 
was better to take what shelter he could find under the old 
walls rather than to start on his journey home in the teeth 
of the storm. He slipped on his coat and looked round to 
see if anything better in the way of a screen was to be 
obtained, and he concluded that the first position he had 
taken up was the best. As he resettled himself his eye fell 
on the leaning tree, and he suddenly remembered Pensax, 
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whom he had entirely forgotten for the time in the contem- 
plation of birds and insects. The thunder had not roused 
him, and apparently he was still sleeping. The spot he 
had chosen might be sheltered from the rain and sun, but 
it was exposed to another and a greater danger than 
moisture and heat. Should the storm burst overhead, 
or, what was more likely, partly above and partly below 
the mountain, the lightning might strike the tree and 
Pensax would assuredly be killed. 

Again the thought that had assailed him on the race- 
course forced itself through his brain with vivid insistence. 
Where was the good of preserving his life? Why should 
he, Warborough, lift a finger to shield from remote danger 
the man who stood between himself and happiness ? 

He thrust it aside angrily, and stepped down from his 
nook. Even as he reached the grass below he paused, still 
wavering between duty and inclination; so strongly was 
he tempted to leave the man to take his chance. It was 
with a distinct effort that he again pushed through the 
undergrowth towards the tree. 

Pensax had not stirred. Warborough stood looking 
down at him, watching the scarcely perceptible movement 
of his chest under the regular breathing. Placing a hand 
on his shoulder, he shook him gently. The sleep of the 
tired man was deep, and he made no response; he might 
have been a log of dead wood lying there. 

Once more he shook him, this. time more roughly, bring- 
ing his hand down upon his shoulder with a light blow; 
but it had no effect. 

Warborough stood up, tempted to let the sleeper alone. 
Again he asked himself why he should take any trouble 
over the matter. The old tree had passed through many 
thunderstorms and had escaped. Why should he fear that 
the lightning would be directed against it to-day ? Pensax 
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would probably awake before long. Perhaps a roar of 
the storm would rouse him. 

He was about to retrace his steps when Nonia’s words 
came back to him—“ Not across a grave!” Release 
through death was abhorrent to her. It ought to be 
abhorrent to him. 

At that moment the thunder echoed again in the valley ; 
this time it was louder, although it was still muffled by its 
low elevation. If Nonia were by his side what would she 
ask him to do? He knew as well as if she actually stood 
there and spoke. 

A keener blast of wind swept over the forest, bending 
back the branches of the saplings and causing the old 
trunk to quiver. He bent over Pensax and took him by 
the arm to drag him up into a sitting position, but he fell 
back inert and lifeless. 

‘‘'Pensax, wake up! A thunderstorm is brewing, and 
you're not safe here under this old tree. Wake up, man, 
and come away ! ” 

There was no response. Suddenly it flashed across 
Warborough’s mind that this was no ordinary sleep; it 
was the unconsciousness produced by drugs. He might 
call till the storm beat about his ears, and the man would 
not wake. The only course was to carry him away bodily, 
and the sooner he set about it the better. 

He hauled the limp, weighty body on to his back and 
staggered through the rank herbage to the old walls, where 
he laid him down on the ledge of stone he had chosen for 
his seat. He renewed his efforts to wake him, and presently 
Pensax stirred uneasily and opened his eyes. 

“Hello! Is that you, spore Where am I ? 
What do you say ? ” 

“I found you out there in the forest eiiges under an 
old tree. Wake up, Pensax; don’t go to sleep again,” 
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he continued, as the other closed his eyes and showed signs 
of dropping off again. “ There’s a storm coming on. 
Don’t you hear the thunder ? ” 

The dull rumble increased in volume and was almost 
incessant. Pensax raised himself into a sitting position. 

“‘'Where did you find me?” he asked, as he gazed 
round in the bewildered manner of one who was only half 
awake. “ Where’s my coat and knapsack?” he asked 
with sudden anxiety, turning his head from side to side 
and conquering his drowsiness with an effort. 

“Under the old tree where you were lying, 
probably.” 

“* How did I get here ? ” he asked, now wide awake. 

*‘T carried you on my back.” 

“Why didn’t you wake me there ?” 

“TI tried my best, but couldn’t succeed. It was not 
advisable to wait, for you weren’t safe. Look at those 
trees! That old trunk may come down with a run any 
minute if the wind increases.” | 

As if in corroboration of what he said another blast 
set the saplings swaying and bending under the weight 
of their burden, and some fragments of rotten wood and 
bark fell. 

“‘I believe you’re right! By George! Did you see 
that ?”? Pensax exclaimed, as a flash of lightning shot 
up from the Bowani valley into the nEANY, cloud above, 
“ We're in for a howler! ”’ 

As the roar of the thunder reached them Pensax sprang to 
his feet and ran towards the place where he had slept. He 
returned quickly with a coat and rug rolled together and a 
valise that could be strapped on the back. He opened 
the roll and put on the coat. 

“‘I suppose this means rain,” he remarked. ‘“ Where 
can we find shelter, I wonder ? ” 
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“‘ Under these old walls. There’s nothing better,” said 
Warborough. “I’ve been round to look. Let’s sit down 
and make ourselves comfortable, and prepare for the worst. 
While we wait for the breaking of the storm we’ll have some 
lunch.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


PENSAX looked at his watch. ‘“ Half-past one! I must 
have been asleep four hours at least. I was dog-tired.” 

“* Effect of the sun yesterday,” remarked Warborough, 
casually, although that was not exactly his opinion. Some- 
thing else had contributed to his drowsiness besides the 
heat of the sun. 

“Not altogether,” replied Pensax, with an abrupt 
frankness. “I smoked one of those cigars sold by the 
Budagas.” He laughed recklessly as Warborough’s eyes 
rested on him with inquiry. ‘‘ Yes; I was worried. Had 
very little sleep last night, and wanted to make up for it, 
as I have a hard day’s work before me.” 

“More prospecting ? ” 

“Yes ; more prospecting,” replied Pensax, with a laugh. 
“If you hadn’t woke me I should be under the tree still ; 
and a nice drenching I should have had! ” 

“Probably,” assented Warborough, offering him one 
af the little packets of food that he had brought with him. 
“* Have some lunch.” 

*‘{ don’t mind if I do. I had some biscuits with me, 
but finished them on the way up.” 

As they disposed of their tiffin the mist swirled up from 
the valley, and the clouds above dropped down to meet it. 
Great whorls of vapour surged round the trees, resting 
upon their summits and trailing wisps and shreds down to 
the earth below. Occasionally a violent gust beat down 
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from overhead, stirring the mist as if with a gigantic spoon. 
Another current of air came up from the valley below and, 
meeting the downward draught, joined hands in a wild 
spiral dance over the trees. The old forest veterans stood 
firm and unyielding as their foliage whitened under the 
rough touch of the blast; but the young trees bent and 
swayed with a circling motion as the wind raged among 
them. It seemed as though the blasts were playing a wild 
game of Tom Tiddler’s ground with the clouds, chasing them 
up and down from all points of the compass. 

Frequently the thunder pealed, not with the rattle and 
roar of cannon, but with the vibrations of an earthquake, 
showing that it still hung about the lower slopes of the 
valley. Once only was there a response from the cloud 
above, when an explosion of electricity veined the grey 
sky with innumerable threads of bluish-white light. 

The mist thickened and flash followed flash in quick 
succession, playing over the trees with a crackling of 
thunder that contrasted strangely with the voice of the 
storm in the depths of the Bowani valley, where it had 
gathered. The lightning was followed by terrific blasts of 
wind, and then down came the rain in sheets, with a roar 
that drowned the noise of the hurricane, and linked the 
rolling thunder in one continuous chorus. 

They spread the waterproof rug more closely over their 
knees, and like the trees bowed their heads to the storm. 
It was a grand sight—the lashed mist, the beaten trees, 
the silver rain, and, most majestic of all, the constant 
streams of electricity, now crackling like riven sheets of 
brass overhead, now rolling with muffled earth-bound voice 
below them. 

Neither of the men spoke; each met the situation in 
his own way, and they were not alike. Though it brought 
silence to both it affected them differently. 
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Warborough, with his helmet pressed well over his 
brows, sat motionless, looking out from beneath its brim 
with steady unflinching gaze upon the wild turbulence 
of the storm. He watched the birds and insects as they 
sought closer cover from the wind and rain. He noted the 
trailing whorls of vapour as, driven by the blasts, they 
wheeled in circles over the forest. His eye followed the 
eccentric path of the lightning as it threaded the cloud in a 
network of rivulets; and his ear distinguished the 
difference between the roaring of the thunder above and 
below. The grandeur of it all appealed strongly to his 
practical mind, and roused his wonder and admiration. 
The thought that man had obtained the mastery of those 
very elements rioting round him—that he had compelled 
even the unknown electric fluid to serve him as fire and 
water served him, added pride to his admiration. In old 
days man worshipped and propitiated the physical forces ; 
now he harnessed them, and they were his servants. War- 
borough felt, too, the exhilaration of the storm; it lifted 
him from a disciplined world of civilization into one of 
impressive beauty ; and with the uplifting came a sense of 
gratification in the conviction that he was not the super- 
stitious slave of the elements, but their master. Modern 
man had surely entered into possession of the earthly 
kingdom which God had given him. 

Pensax, on the other hand, was influenced by a very 
different emotion. He hated the racket of blast and 
torrent and thunder; and he shuddered at the noise. 
He drew up his coat collar till he was entirely enveloped. 
His chin was buried on his chest, and he closed his eyes so 
that he should not look upon the unbridled strife of the 
storm. His highly-strung nervous system made him 
flinch as the lightning flashed over the forest trees. The 
crackling thunder that roared simultaneously with a 
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deafening crash filled him with awe, and roused a dread of 
death. The howling wind that buffeted the mountain 
confused and appalled him by its fury. 

As Warborough received his impressions through the 
eye and brain, so Pensax received his through the nerves. 
The one saw; the other felt. The wild riot of untamed 
nature was to Pensax something more than a reminder that 
man had been bold enough to lay a restraining hand on its 
forces. To him it was the Great Spirit, recognized by King 
David when he sang of the voice of the Creator speaking in 
the thunder, Whose hand was behind the tumult. The 
blood of remote ancestors, men who propitiated the powers 
of nature with sacrifice and burnt offering, stirred in Pensax’s 
veins; fear and dread filled his heart instead of wonder 
and admiration; and as he recognized the voice of the 
Deity he trembled. 

The storm raged for half an hour, and then it abated 
with an abruptness that conveyed an impression of strength 
rather than weakness. With two or three parting peals 
the thunder ceased, and the hurly-burly died down. The 
violence of the rain lessened, and before it stopped entirely 
the sun burst forth with tropical heat, scattering the wreaths 
of mist that hung about the trees, and dispersing trails of 
vapour on the slopes of the valley. Above the mountains 
the majestic cloud with its gilded head sailed on to regather 
force and break again on Dodabetta or some other peak. 

“That’s about the worst storm I’ve ever been in,” 
remarked Pensax, as he lifted his head and looked out upon 
the wet earth. He stood up and shook the water from the 
rug, throwing the rug over the top of the wall todry. It 
was not very damp; the wall had protected them from 
the rain with the exception of their heads. ‘I wonder if 
I should have been better off if I had remained under 
the old tree? By George! look there, Warborough ! ” 
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Warborough, whose eyes were upon the clouds to 
reassure himself that the rain was over, gazed in the direction 
indicated. The old tree had fallen to the ground at last, 
and the great trunk lay at full length over the very spot 
where Pensax had slept. It was not the lightning that 
had brought it down, but the wind. 

“TI thought it didn’t look very safe. Some of the 
boughs of the young trees had given way. It was the 
possibility of an accident of that kind which made me 
persevere, and in the end carry you off bodily. Next time 
you take a dose of opium choose a better place for your 
sleep.” 

“You saved my life; that’s what I have to thank you 
for,” said Pensax, who with the narcotic and the experience 
of the storm was not altogether himself. 

“I don’t know about that. I fancy the rain would 
have roused you if the thunder didn’t.” 

“I was sheltered from the rain as long as the tree stood. 
I wonder when it came down?” 

“Probably with that terrific blast that brought the 
downpour. Anyway you're safe ; so that’s all right. Now 
we can finish our lunch.” 

They sat down again, and for a time neither spoke. 
_Warborough’s eyes were upon the jungle. The birds were 
emerging from their shelter and shaking their plumage 
free of rain-drops. Large butterflies that are not to be seen 
near the haunts of man, flew down from the trees and 
settled on flower and leaf in the sun, opening and shutting 
their brilliant wings with a quiver of delight in the warmth. 

Pensax was still under the influence of the storm, listen- 
ing to the mysterious voice that underlay the thunder and 
the wind. In his imaginative mind the action of the Deity 
was visible in the fallen tree. As the blast roared a hand 
had struck the trunk and sent it down. Would it have 
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spared the tree had he remained there? He thought not. 
If Warborough had not come he would be lying under 
the trunk horribly crushed, possibly not killed outright, but 
held a prisoner until death should release him ; for no 
other way of release was within human means. 

“What brought you up here?” he asked presently, 
looking at his companion with a contraction of the eye- 
brows, 

“TI wanted to see the Droog. The morning was fine 
and it seemed a good opportunity.” 

They relapsed into silence, which Pensax was the first 
to break. 

“You'll be leaving the hills soon, I suppose.” 

*Yes,”’ said Warborough, his face immobile and devoid 
of expression. The habitual blankness was more apparent 
than usual, and it irritated Pensax. 

“ Your job is ended,” he said, with a touch of aggressive- 
ness in his manner that was not lost upon his listener. 
“You've been very quiet about it, and on the whole 
fairly successful as far as the liquor trade is concerned. 
Periyar is the agent; his master finances the business. 
You're very close, Warborough ; you don’t give yourself 
away with that wooden expression of yours. At first 
you deceived me. As I told you last night, I thought you 
were doing films on the quiet for moving picture shows ; 
but I soon found out that you had something else in hand. 
You were well chosen for your work |” 

“Plain speaking, Pensax; but I won’t quarrel with 
you over it. From my point of view I don’t consider that 
I have done anything more than Lutterworth could have 
accomplished if he had had more time to devote to it. It 
was easy and simple, too simple to be of much interest.” 

“You think that your work was limited to that drug 
business ? ” said Pensax, looking at him sharply. 
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“T was not asked to inquire into anything else. Was 
there anything more that I could have done besides clearing 
you of implication and putting Lutterworth on the night 
scent ?”’ 

“It was kind of you to clear my name,” said Pensax 
with unmistakable scorn. 

Warborough wondered what had upset him. He put 
his irritation down to the disturbance of the weather. 
Highly strung natures like his were apt to be affected by an 
electric storm. He let the remark pass, and said in an 
even unruffied tone— 

“Since you don’t object to speaking out, I wish 
you would satisfy my curiosity about yourself. I 
know from what I saw yesterday that you are pro- 
specting. Why were you with the soldiers at the old 
gold-mine ? ” 

“ Extracting information of sorts. Those fellows prowl 
all over the country wherever they are stationed, and they 
get thoroughly familiar with it. I know most of the places 
they come from. The liquor they bought of that rascal 
Periyar loosened their tongues, and I found the talk amusing 
and interesting. Ask me anything you like. I’m in a 
reckless humour. Would you like to hear my estimate 
of myself.? ” 

“No, thanks,” said Warborough, with a smile. “ Isn’t 
it about time we made tracks for home? We've a longish 
walk before us.” 

He rose from his seat and stretched himself. The sky 
was once more clear of cloud overhead. He looked at his 
watch ; it was half-past three o’clock. 

“T’m not coming with you.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Warborough, accepting the statement 
without comment. He was not at all anxious for Pensax’s 
company. “ Then I'll be off.” 
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“Wait a moment; I’ve something more to say.” He 
paused, and then added abruptly, “ It’s about Nonia.” 

Warborough stiffened, and his mouth closed a little 
more firmly as his eyes rested on Pensax with a searching 
gaze. 

“Look here, Warborough! You have cut me out 
there. I didn’t mean to give up without a fight for it; 
but things have so happened that I shall be obliged to leave 
the field open to you. What 1 am going to say will be said 
for her sake, and not for yours. [ve nothing to thank 
you for; you’ve done me more than one bad turn. The 
last is the saving of my life to-day. Much as I love life I 
don’t want it at your hands.” 

‘Sorry !”? murmured Warborough, impassively, and 
not without wonder at the strange impulsive being who 
could talk in that fashion. | 

“* Before she can marry you, she will have to go through 
the formality of getting our marriage annulled.” 

A sudden light came into Warborough’s eyes at the 
mention of the marriage. 

“Can you tell me something, Pensax ; something vital 
that concerns her? I want the truth for her sake—— ” 

“It’s all for her sake, the sweetest woman that ever 
lived |” said Pensax. 

“Tell me, do you know for certain if the woman 
you married in Africa was a widow ? or was her husband 
alive at the time ? ” 

‘She was a widow; I can swear to it, though I didn’t 
choose to tell my uncle so. I let him think otherwise. 
When I discovered her weakness I don’t mind telling you 
that I did everything I could to get rid of her. Heavens! 
man!” he broke out passionately. ‘Do you suppose 
that I should be sitting here tamely-if I knew that Nonia 
was my wife? For years I’ve wished that I could prove 
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that Clara’s first husband was not dead when I married 
her. I’d have given—well, a good deal to be able to do it. 
He died eighteen months before I met her, and was buried 
at Johannesberg. I took the trouble to go there and see 
for myself that everything was right, or rather wrong from 
my point of view. Nonia will be free to marry whom she 
chooses as soon as her marriage with me is annulled, I’m 
glad for her sake—not for yours. I’ve come as near to 
hating you as I have to any man. Honestly I'd like to 
kill you where you stand; not that it would bring me 
any nearer to Nonia. It’s in my nature to want to murder 
those who cross me. I suppose it is one of the character- 
istics of an adventurer. I told you yesterday that I was 
an adventurer. What is more, I knew that you had 
classed me as such as soon as you took my measure. One 
word more; if you have any gratitude in your soul, just 
keep the fact of our meeting up here to yourself. It will 
be quite easy; no one will ask—not even that old dead- 
head Lutterworth—if you met Dick Pensax on the Droog ; 
so you are not putting yourself into any difficulty over 
it.” 

** All right; I won’t mention it. You've relieved my 
mind immensely,” said Warborough. 

“‘ And cleared the way for Nonia’s happiness; don’t 
forget that.” 

“J shan’t forget it. You won’t walk back with 
me?” 

“Not I! Dll find my way home by myself. I’ve had 
enough of you. You saved my life for me and put me into 
your debt, for which, as I said just now, I am not in the 
least grateful.” 

“As you please; good-bye, Pensax.” 

Warborough held out his hand; but the other drew 
back with a laugh in which there was no mirth. 
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*“No; I don’t feel that I can do that either to the man 
who has cut me out, and who credited me with running a 
twopenny-halfpenny opium den for those d——d soldiers.” 

“ All right; have it so if you like,” said Warborough, 
evenly. 

It was curious how irritable Pensax was. Warborough 
concluded that the drug he had taken must have affected 
him as well as the storm. If he had been able to sleep 
if off without being disturbed he might not have felt the 
irritation he showed. The best thing Warborough could do 
was to rid him of his presence, and leave him to recover his 
balance alone. He leaped down from the masonry on 
which he and Pensax had been standing and started for 
his walk home. The air was sweet with the smell of the 
watered earth and sunbathed vegetation. The heat of the 
midday was over, and the ground was cool and pleasant 
to walk upon. His final chat with Pensax had taken more 
than a quarter of an hour and it was nearly four o’clock. 

When he had gone about forty yards he heard Pensax 
call. The thought sprang into his mind that Pensax had 
reconsidered his decision to stay behind and wished to 
join him. He turned and looked back. 

Pensax stood on the top of the wall facing him. In his 
hand he held a revolver with which he covered Warborough. 

The action could have but one interpretation. The 
man’s evil passion had got the better of him and he meant 
to murder him. 

There was nothing to prevent him from committing 
the crime. It would be easy to hide the evidence of his 
deed in the depths of the Droog forest. Few people passed 
that way, and no traveller left the path of his free will. 
A dead body need only be carried a few yards from the 
track and hidden in the jungle. In forty-eight hours the 
wild beasts would have done their work, and what they did 
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not dispose of would soon be buried in the thick under- 
growth of the forest. All this and more flashed through 
Warborough’s brain as he stood looking back into the 
mouth of the revolver. 

Warborough was no coward. He remained motionless 
as though he desired to give his assassin a perfect mark. 
Not a muscle moved ; not a limb trembled; and he main- 
tained a breathless silence. If he had to die, he would die 
like a soldier with his face to the enemy. He knew that 
Pensax was a good marksman, for he had heard him say that 
he had had plenty of practice in Africa. He was not likely 
to bungle at his task. 

How long he stood thus he could not have said. It 
might have been only thirty seconds ; it felt like a lifetime. 
Suddenly the tension relaxed. Pensax raised his hand 
and fired into the air, high over Warborough’s head. 
Warborough heard the bullet whizz as it passed. 

The incident was strange and unexpected ; yet it was 
in accordance with Pensax’s impulsive and emotional 
temperament; and Warborough was not altogether sur- 
prised. How near to death he had been he did not care to 
think. It was enough to know that the danger was past. 
Pensax might have been mad for the moment, swayed by a 
sudden and uncontrollable passion; but as he had spared 
him deliberately it was not likely that he would change 
his mind. 

After the shot had been fired Warborough remained for 
a few seconds gazing at Pensax’s figure as it stood out 
distinctly against the afternoon sky. The murderous 
weapon was still in his hand, which hung now harmlessly by 
his side. 

Suddenly the truth flashed upon Warborough, and he 
discerned the motive for the action. Pensax had paid 
his debt coin for coin. As Warborough had saved his 
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life so he had spared Warborough’s ; and now he owed him 
nothing. 

In acknowledgment of the payment of the debt War- 
borough gave a military salute. Then turning on his heel 
he continued his journey at the same deliberate pace he 
had left the fort. As he strode down the hill he heard 
Pensax laugh; but the laugh found no response in 
Warborough’s heart. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


BERRINGHAM was once more taking things for granted. 
Having made up his mind that he would marry Nonia he 
found it difficult to give up the idea. It took a little time 
for the fact to penetrate that she did not love him; and to 
spare him the mortification of a refusal she had stopped 
the proposal when it was actually on his lips. His was 
not an impetuous, precipitate nature. He was slow in 
making up his mind and slow in carrying it out. Fortu- 
nately for him he was also slow in giving himself away ; 
and when he discovered that Nonia was unattainable, he 
was not so much disappointed over the girl herself as over 
the fulfilment of his desire for a wife. Without any 
deliberate intention his affections transferred themselves 
to Pansy; and before long he awoke to the conscious- 
ness that she reigned supreme and that Nonia was 
deposed. 

He realized the true state of his sentiments with a curious 
little thrill of satisfaction. His first choice was a mistake ; 
it had been rectified before it was too late. He wondered if 
Nonia would notice the change. He hoped she would; 
and he was not above a further secret hope that she would 
one day realize what she had lost. The loss was not in 
his own person. He was modest enough to believe that 
there were many better fellows in the world than himself. 
The loss consisted in the closing of the door against Nonia’s 


_ entry into the charmed circle of his regimeatal world. 
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To his simple mind it seemed to be the most desirable 
world a well-bred woman could wish to enter. 

In his precise way he carefully mapped out the future. 
Profiting by the mistakes he made before, he determined 
that he would allow no other matter, such as the driving 
of a motor-car, to distract his attention this time from the 
main object. Having decided when he would put the 
momentous question—the place, the day, even the hour— 
he would go straight to the point and declare his love, 
following it up by the usual request that she would make 
him happy for ever by consenting to be his wife. Dear 
little Pansy ! how delightful it would be to see her blush ! 
His pulse quickened as he pictured the tell-tale light that 
would shine in her eyes, and give him his answer more 
effectually than any words. He saw himself—always in a 
diffident chivalrous fashion—drawing her yielding little 
figure closer ; and if the occasion was convenient he would— 
oh yes! that would be the way to manage it! It would 
all be easy if he had no car to drive. And she herself 
would not introduce any disturbing element by suggesting 
that he should do something ridiculous ; feed bullocks with 
sugar or catch a lively mongoose for her ! 

The next point to consider was the time. He decided 
that it should be done on the day of the regimental sports. 
They were to take place in ten days’ time. After they were 
over he would decoy Pansy away from her mother and sister 
and learn his fate. Meanwhile he would see as much as 
possible of the Cotheridges. 

A shooting competition for ladies with rook rifles was 
one of the items introduced into the programme of the 
sports. As there were only three ladies in the regiment, 
Mrs. Oswald proposed that the event should be open to 
visitors as well—and that it should be made known at once 
to allow of people to practise. As soon as it was announced 
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there was a rush for entrance. Every one who could hold 
an umbrella thought herself competent to handle a rifle, 
and promptly sent in hername. Mrs. Oswald was dismayed. 
She summoned Major Berringham, and showed him the 
list. 

‘Do you realize that with all these entries it will take 
a whole day to shoot off the rifle match ? ” she asked, her 
level brows contracting. 

‘“‘ What are we to do?” asked Berringham. 

He was pleased at being consulted, although he was not 
of much use in initiating. His virtue consisted more of 
following a good lead and backing it up. 

“We can put the match off altogether,” said Mrs. 
Oswald, whose instinct was to take a high hand where the 
regiment was concerned. 

“I am afraid it would cause a good deal of disappoint- 
ment,” replied Berringham. “ Can’t we think of some- 
thing else?’ He had Pansy and her sister in his mind, 
both of whom were good shots. 

** Shall we limit the entries to ten or a dozen; even 
then it will take nearly an hour. We mustn’t forget that 
the day belongs to the men. It wouldn’t be quite fair to 
allow the visitors to interfere with their pleasure.” 

“We might do that,” said Berringham, doubtfully. 
“But there again comes in a difficulty. We should have 
to select.” 

“ Why not draw lots ?” 

‘We shall still have to face a large amount of dis- 
appointment.” 

*‘ How would it do to appoint a committee, Mr. Bewley 
and Captain Devon, for instance, to see it through? The 
competition could easily run alongside of the other 
events.”’ 


Berringham could not agree with her. Divided interests 
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would not do in any regimental affair. The attention of 
the company ought to centre on the men, and ought not 
to be diverted ; otherwise the sports might fall flat; to 
all of which Mrs. Oswald agreed. There was a pause. 
Suddenly her brow cleared. 

“T know! We'll have the shooting here at my house 
one day before the sports. I'll give the tea; and you and 
Captain Devon can come and superintend the shooting, 
if you will be so kind. The best six out of the number 
shall shoot for the finals on the day of the sports.” 

“Splendid! What a head you’ve got, Mrs. Oswald! ” 
cried Berringham, more than a little pleased at the solution 
of the difficulty. ‘ But put in Bewley instead of me with 
Devon. I should like to be free.” 

He was thinking of Pansy. This might be a more 
suitable opportunity to propose than the day of the sports. 

“All right; I'll send out the invitations at once, and 
the competitors will have time to practise a little before- 
hand.” 

They arranged the date and chose a » suitable place in 
the garden for the shooting. 

“T shall want any amount of bottles,” said Mrs. Oswald, 
as he was taking his leave. 

“Tl speak to the mess butler and tell him to send you 
a lot.” 

Berringham got into his car with the intention of being 
driven straight to Coonoor, that he might tell Pansy and 
her sister of the arrangement. He wondered if they had 
a rook rifle with which they could practise ; if not he would 
be glad to lend them one, At the same time he might 
offer to coach them. 

Just as he arrived opposite the club he met Lutterworth 
coming out. He was riding, and seemed in a hurry. The 
chauffeur stopped at a signal from the police officer. 
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“You don’t happen to know where Pensax is, do you ? ” 
he asked. 

“‘Haven’t seen him since he met with that accident 
on the racecourse. He’s out and about again by this time, 
I suppose.” 

“I’m afraid he has gone off to his prospecting cam 
some twenty miles away from here, and I shan’t be able t 
get at him till he comes back.” 

Lutterworth’s eyes rested on the car with an unconscious 
look of envy. That was the sort of thing Government ought 
to allow police officers, instead of the cheaper and less 
effective horse. Perhaps it would come in time. 

“Can Warborough help you? He’s at the same hotel 
and may know something of his movements.” 

“I asked for him and they told me that he also had 
gone out. Pensax it appeared started before daylight and 
went, as far as I can gather, to his camp ; though they seem 
very vague about it at the hotel. Warborough undoubtedly 
went in the direction of the Droog, for I saw his syce. 
The man has orders to meet his master at the cross road 
down the ghat.” 

“Then he can’t help you. Can I help by lending the 
car?” 

“If you could, I should be very thankful. Just come 
here a minute.” 

Lutterworth dismounted and Berringham joined him. 
They walked out of hearing of the chauffeur and syce. 

“ Fact is, I’ve had a wire in cipher from the commissioner 
asking me to follow the man’s movements, and not lose 
sight of him. I’ve written to say that he isn’t mixed up 
in the liquor traffic. If they have got a notion in their 
heads that he’s in it, they’re wrong. Anyway, I must 
carry out my instructions and wire back his exact where- 
abouts as soon as I can find out. Your offer of the car is 
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valuable. I couldn’t possibly run him down to his camp 
without it; it’s twenty miles away from here.” 

“You're quite welcome to it ; keep it the whole afternoon 
if you like. I’m going to pay a call or two in Coonoor, and 
I may finish up at the club. Take it now, and I'll walk 
on.” 

‘No, no! you shall have my horse.” 

The change was effected without delay. Berringham 
asked no questions ; but he could not help wondering what 
was in the wind. He had not heard before of the suspicion 
that was attached to Pensax, and he was a little shocked. 
His mind, however, was too full of his own affairs to trouble 
about those of other people. He rode to Mrs. Cotheridge’s 
gate and told the syce to wait. Turning into the secluded 
garden that surrounded her house, he stopped under the 
rose-covered porch that shaded the front door and rang 
the bell. The door stood open and Ivy appeared before 
the servant could answer the bell. 

“Oh! it’s you, Major Berringham! How nice of you 
to come in like this! Mother is out in one direction, and 
Pansy in another; and I’m alone.” 

His face fell, but he accepted her invitation. If he 
could not see Pansy, he could at least have the pleasure of 
talking about her to her sister. He sat down in the cool 
rose-scented room that somehow reminded him of pansies 
and ivy, and went at once to the subject that was nearest 
his heart. 

“T’ve just seen Mrs. Oswald, and we’ve been talking 
about the shooting competition at the regimental sports.” 

“How nice! What do we shoot at?” 

“ Bottles we think will be best, because you're all used 
to bottles stuck up against your garden walls.” 

“T’m so glad! It’s so delightful to hear the crash of 
broken glass. Pansy and I have smashed every bottle 
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on the premises and mother won’t let us have any more, 
she says. She has given us a tough old stone ink-bottle 
to practice at. It seems to have nine lives like a cat. 
We've hit it several times, but it only chips and stars. 
You'd better adopt a similar kind of bottle at the match.” 

“Not at all a bad idea, Miss Ivy. Have you a good 
rifle of your own ? because, if not, I should be glad to lend 
you mine.” 

“Thank you so much, but we have one. Have many 
people sent in their names?” - 

‘“The number is so great that we have decided to 
arrange for a meeting a day or two before the sports; it 
would be impossible to shoot off the match in the time 
allowed on the day itself. Mrs. Oswald is sending out 
invitations. There is a very good ground to shoot over in 
her compound. We calculate that it will take the whole 
afternoon.” 

“Splendid! then we shan’t be hurried!” exclaimed 
Ivy, enthusiastically. 

‘“‘ The six ladies who head the list will be chosen for a 
final trial at the sports, and we shall give a consolation 
prize to the winner of the first match if she is unlucky 
enough to lose her place in the second.” 

* How delightful! I wish Pansy was here! She will 
be so pleased! I’m sure she has as good a chance as 
anybody.” | 

“ Has she gone out for the day ? ” 

“Ohno! The fact is, a cousin has arrived to stay with 
us, and they have gone out for a walk in Sim’s Park.” 

“ Has she come out from home ? ” 

“She! it’s a he! and he’s a dear! Cousins are so 
delightful! Don’t you think so? So much ground is 
already covered by the relationship and you drop at once 
into a friendliness that isn’t exactly brotherliness; nor 
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is it quite like being engaged. It’s a cross between the 
two.” 

“T haven’t any cousins; at least none that I am 
acquainted with,” said Berringham, shortly, and with a 
dawning antagonism to cousinship generally. 

“Poor you! I’m so sorry! It must be a great loss 
out of your life. I wish we were your cousins,” a wish that 
found an echo in his heart. “Cousin Tom is so nice. I 
must tell you strictly in confidence that he is quite the 
best-looking man I’ve ever seen; and if only I were the 
elder instead of the younger I should be in love with him 
myself, As it is I have to take a back seat until I know 
what Pansy is going to do. I don’t mind confessing that 
I shall have no scruples in cutting Pansy out if I can; but, 
you know, she is very fascinating, and there isn’t much 
left for me if she gets interested. It’s bad luck being a 
younger sister!” she concluded with a ridiculous little 
sigh, and a casting up of her eyes that completely imposed 
upon him. He rose as if to go. 

“You're not off yet, are you? Do stay a little longer. 
Perhaps Pansy and cousin Tom may come in. I should 
like you to know him; you will be charmed with him; 
he’s such a darling and so nice to us. He kissed us both 
on arrival just as if he were our brother. Then he said 
nice complimentary things—specially to Pansy—about 
how well we were looking, which was not like a brother. 
That’s just the difference I was telling you about. He 
actually kissed mother as well. I don’t think he ought to 
have done that, do you? I’m sure father wouldn’t like it. 
Pansy will have to speak to her about it.” 

“If she’s his aunt——” began Berringham, rather 
helplessly ; he felt limp and suddenly dispirited. 

‘* Oh, but she isn’t! she’s his cousin too.” 

_“T suppose it’s the custom in some families.” 
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‘In nice affectionate families like ours it’s the custom 
for the young people; not the old. Perhaps your family 
is not like ours, and you don’t want to kiss each other. 
It’s all a matter of taste and not in the least necessary ; 
though cousin Tom declares that it is, as it shows there is no 
ill-feeling.” 

“Did you say that Miss Cotheridge and your cousin 
had gone into Sim’s Park ? ” 

“Yes; but I expect them back to tea. Won't you 
wait ?” 

“No thanks; afraid I can’t. I have an engagement 
at the mess house.” 

‘So sorry you can’t stay! Tl tell Pansy and mother 
and cousin Tom.” 

She accompanied him to the door, and stood watching 
him as he walked dejectedly up the path to the road 
above. 

“Silly old dear! Blind old thing! I wonder if that 
will wake him up? Poor Pansy is beginning to think that 
he doesn’t really care; but he does! I know he does! If 
that has no effect I shall have to tell him outright that he 
is trifling with her affections and bringing her down to an 
early grave; that sounds beautiful! I shall just love to 
say it! and his eyes ought to fill with tears of remorse. 
They would if he were in a book; but as he’s a real man 
and not a very ’cute one, he won’t think of tears till he 
gets home ; and then very likely he’ll spoil it all by sneezing. 
Oh, what dunderheads most men are! ” 

She went back to the drawing-room, tucked her feet 
up on the sofa, and took up the book she had thrown down 
when she heard Berringham’s footstep. Then she laughed. 

“I wonder whether the nice old thing will go and look 
for Pansy, and whether he will want to punch cousin Tom’s 
head? Oh! Ido hope he will. It will be so sweet of him ! 
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Cousin Tom will have to dodge out of the way. And Pansy, 
if she has a grain of sense, will step in between them. Oh! 
I wish some one would want to punch somebody’s*head on 
my account! It would be so lovely ! ” 

Berringham mounted Lutterworth’s horse with the 
intention of riding back to the mess. He did not feel 
inclined to face the company at the club. The mess with 
its quiet rooms would be more suitable to sit in and think 
over the situation. He might arrive at some solution 
of his difficulty if he had time to consider it in all its bearings. 
His calculations were upset by the arrival of this cousin, 
who was not letting the grass grow under his feet. At this 
very moment he might be presuming on his relationship 
and repeating the kissing ritual that he asserted was a 
token of goodwill between cousins. 

On his way back he had to pass the entrance of Sim’s 
Park. As he reached the gate he caught sight of Pansy 
coming out. She was alone! Where could the cousin be ? 
the good-looking objectionable young man, who, according 
to Ivy, had been so free with his kisses ? 

He stopped and dismounted, hastily telling the syce to 
take the horse back to the stable; he would not require 
it again, as he should walk home. Then he went to meet 
Pansy. She advanced with a shy look of gladness which 
set his pulses beating. 

“T’ve just been to your house, Miss Cotheridge, to tell 
you about the shooting match,” he said a little stiffly. 
Somehow, although not visible, the unknown cousin Tom 
stood between them. 

“I’m afraid you found no one in?” 

“I saw your sister, and I told her all about the arrange- 
ments.” 

_ “The lazy puss! She promised mother she would go 
to the club and get a game of tennis before tea. I suppose 
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she was too much absorbed in her novel. You were just 
going back to Wellington, of course. Don’t let me detain 
you.” 

No sooner did she show signs of leaving him than he 
was seized with a sudden panic that she would be lost to 
him altogether. He felt that he must know something more 
of this cousin before he let her go. His stiffness disappeared, 
and he assured her that he was in no hurry. 

“Have you time to go as far as the pond with the 
water-lilies ?”’ he asked. “I want to see if they are in 
blossom. But I forgot. You have a visitor, and I ought 
not to keep you.” 

“ Ivy told you that cousin Tom has arrived? We were 
so pleased to see him. He is mother’s cousin; they were 
girl and boy together, and it is quite delightful to see how 
pleased they are to meet again after thirty-three years. 
We chaff mother about her old sweetheart, and threaten 
to tell Dad that she is flirting. He joined her at the bottom 
of the hill and they are walking home by the figure of eight. 
It is a little longer, so I came back this way. I reminded 
mother that ‘two’s company, three’s none’! ” 

He listened with charmed ears. As she spoke it seemed 
as though the sun had suddenly burst forth in all its glory, 
filling his life with golden light. He did not stop to think 
what Ivy meant by talking as if cousin Tom was of their 
own age and standing. All his thoughts were centred on 
the figure by his side, and his mind was in a most unusual 
state of disorder. His plans and schemes were blown to 
the winds by the shock he had received. He was not going 
to risk anything more, but settle his fate at once out of 
hand. Astonished at his own boldness, he guided her 
down the terraces to the right, over smooth lawns and past 
green glades. 

There were very few people about. It was too early. 
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Closer he drew to her side, putting his arm in hers and clasp- 
ing the warm soft flesh. They arrived at a little summer- 
house overlooking the miniature lake. The arm found its 
way round her waist. He forgot the order in which he had 
determined to proceed, the declaration of his love, the offer 
of marriage, and then—the jam. He began with the jam 
and behaved as though he were ten cousins rolled in one. 

It was quite fifteen minutes later that he bethought 
himself of what he should have said. He tried to speak 
coherently, but even then he couldn’t talk sense ; and what 
was more, Pansy seemed to like the nonsense best. Presently 
Pansy awoke from her dream of bliss and looked at the 
little watch on her wrist. 

“Oh! how late it is! Past teatime! You must 
come back and have some tea. Mother and Cousin Tom will 
wonder what has become of me. I promised to go straight 
home and order it to be ready for them.” 

They were met at the garden gate by Ivy. She gave 
her sister a comprehensive glance and took in the situation 
at once. Then she expressed a demure astonishment at 
seeing Major Berringham back again. 

* You’ve been very quick over your appointment at the 
mess; that’s the advantage of having a car. I’m so glad 
you managed to come back. Now we can introduce you 
to Cousin Tom.” She lowered her voice. “I still think 
him quite the handsomest man I’ve ever met; don’t you, 
Pansy ? ” 

*“ No, I don’t,” said Pansy, stoutly, as she met Berring- 
ham’s eyes. “J think ”—she made a delightful pause 
before the name—“ I think Hugh is far and away the best- 
looking man [ know.” 

They had reached the porch and were under the roses. 
Ivy cuddled up to his side and slipped a hand under his 
arm. 
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“You're an old darling; that’s what you are!” she 
whispered to Berringham. 

He suddenly realized that his lot was cast in exceptionally 
pleasant places. It was not till after he returned home 
that he remembered that he had quite forgotten to declare 
his love formally, or even to ask Pansy to be his wife; but 
it did not matter; after what had passed, it seemed that 
everybody understood everything, and there was no need 
to trouble further about his programme. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


LUTTERWORTH drove off without delay, well pleased to 
have the car. He was convinced that Pensax had gone 
to the camp. More from force of habit than from any 
ulterior design of using the information, he had made a 
mental note of where the camp was situated as War- 
borough described his expedition. 

The car sped along with a warning hum that cleared 
the road of pedestrians. Frightened of the devil-carriage 
that ran without horses, any native who might have been 
on the road, left it and hid in the scrub-jungle till the 
fearsome machine had passed. Lutterworth therefore met 
no chance traveller of whom he might have made inquiries 
and obtained information that would have saved him his 
journey. 

At the point where the path branched off from the road 
into a rough riding track he stopped. The car could not 
cross the open ground, which was uneven and rocky. 
Lutterworth chafed as he realized the limitations of the 
motor, and wished now that he had his horse. 

He got out, and telling the man to wait, he followed 
the well-trodden path, turning over in his mind as he 
walked, what excuse he should give to Pensax for his 
visit when he found him, It would not do to let the 
prospector think that he was under suspicion. An hour’s 
rapid marching brought him to the camping-ground. 

351 
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It was deserted. The temporary huts in which the 
coolies had lodged were empty. Not a soul was in sight. 
There was not so much as a dog to bark at him. He could 
not remember if Warborough spoke of tents; he could see 
none. Some heavy tools and bits of machinery lay piled 
in a heap and carefully covered with palm-leaf to protect 
them from the rain. The open hearths where the coolies 
had cooked their food were filled with fresh ashes that 
looked as if they might still be warm. 

He searched the country with his glasses for sign of 
human habitation in the shape of temporary hut or blue 
smoke from camp fires, but could see none. The district 
seemed devoid of life except for a few brown birds that 
twittered among the thorn bushes. He looked for cattle 
and goats, the small herd-boy who was never far away 
from his charges, and the prowling fuel-gatherer, the 
unfailing follower of every camp. 

It was no use wasting time. As soon as he had assured 
himself that neither Pensax nor his workpeople were 
within sight, he walked back to the car. Another hour 
was gone and the sun was low on the horizon when he 
began the return journey. It would be dark by the time 
he reached Coonoor. 

When he was about five miles from home the petrol 
gave out and the car stopped. In ordering the car Ber- 
ringham had told his chauffeur, a native, that he was only 
going to Coonoor to make some calls; and the man had 
not thought it necessary to take a large supply. Lutter- 
worth asked him what he intended to do; he replied that 
the only thing to be done was to fetch some oil from 
Wellington. There was nothing for it but to walk the rest 
of the way. The car would be quite safe on that deserted 
road for three or four hours; and there was no danger to 
be feared in leaving it by the side of the track. If they 
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met a constable on the way he could be sent to look after 
it till the chauffeur returned. 

Once more Lutterworth set off on the tramp. The 
sun was down and the night air was cool; but he was 
tired with his previous exertions, and in addition he was 
annoyed with the fruitlessness of his quest. The orders 
he had received had been vague; a less active official would 
have been content with inquiries only at the hotel. He 
had been requested to keep himself informed of Pensax’s 
movements without exciting his suspicions. Having no 
experienced detective on his staff, the spying—for it 
amounted to that and nothing less—could only be done 
by himself. 

“Why can’t they tell me what they want and what they 
suspect ? Probably the Mysore Government is getting 
nervous about the border line, and I shall be asked to 
prevent Pensax from crossing it,” he said to himself more 
than once. 

He was further delayed by the obligation he felt to go 
round by the mess house to thank Berringham for the loan 
of the car and tell him what had happened to delay its 
return. 

Dinner was half over when he arrived, and Berringham 
was anxious he should come in and have something to 
eat; but he preferred to get home where his dinner was 
waiting. 

“Did you reach the camp ?” asked Berringham. 

“Yes; but Pensax wasn’t there. The work is 
apparently closed down for the present. Whether they 
mean to open out again I can’t say. From the plant they 
have left lying there, I should say it was only a temporary 
stoppage, and that Pensax would have them all at work 
again before long.” 

“I dare say you'll find him at the hotel. Good night, 

2A 
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Lutterworth, sorry you won’t have some dinner; you must 
be hungry and tired after all the walking you've had.” 

It was nine o'clock when he reached his bungalow. 
After a late and hurried dinner he went up to the hotel 
and asked for Pensax, and was told that he was dining out. 
Had he returned ? Yes; the butler believed that he had 
come back soon after seven, dressed and gone out again, 
so his servant had said, and he would be late. Lutterworth 
asked for the servant, but the man had gone to his supper 
and was nowhere to be found. Then he inquired for 
Warborough, who was in his room and came out at once. 
They went into the smoking-room. It was a convenient 
place to chat in, and they would see Pensax if he returned, 
as he usually went to his bedroom that way. 

“ You’ve been to the Droog, I understand,” said Lutter- 
worth, taking out his cigarette case. “ Had it fine, I 
hope ?” 

“There was a thunderstorm about two o'clock.” 

“ Fine sight when you get the clouds below you as well 
as above. I’ve been in the opposite direction.” 

* Ootacamund ? You must have had some rain too, 
as the cloud moved over to Dodabetta.” 

“I saw it before I started. No; I didn’t go to Ooty, 
I borrowed the car from Berringham and went out to see 
the ground where Pensax is prospecting ; where you rode 
with him yesterday.” 

“‘ The coolies were at work, I suppose ; the prospecting 
is real enough when one sees what they are doing.” 

“The whole place was deserted, cooly lines empty, 
and not a creature in sight. As far as Pensax was con- 
cerned I had my journey for nothing; motoring isn’t all 
jam, as I found out to-day. Coming back we ran out of 
petrol, and the car was of no more use than a log.” 

‘What did you do 3 ” 
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** Walked back the last five miles, which made me late 
for dinner. Have you seen Pensax this evening ? ” 

“He wasn’t at dinner with me. He is very un- 
punctual, and comes in late or early as it happens to 
suit him.” 

“I asked for him just now, and they said he was dining 
out. He doesn’t know many people in Coonoor. He 
must be with the Honingtons or at Chamra House.”’ 7 

Warborough did not reply. It was quite possible that 
Pensax might have come in soon after he himself had 
arrived, dressed and gone out again. There was no horse 
waiting for him on the ghat road to bring him up; but he 
could have caught the evening train at one of the stations 
and have reached Coonoor in ample time to fulfil a dinner 
engagement. 

“*T called here just before I went out, to ask if you knew 
anything of Pensax’s movements; but they told me that 
you left after an early breakfast to get up the Droog if 
you could. Your syce had returned with the horse and 
with the order for the second horse to meet you down 
the ghat.” 

“Not easy to keep one’s movements secret!” said 
Warborough. 

“Unless you choose to pay the price. The native 
doesn’t exist in my opinion who can’t be bought ! ” 

“It’s a long journey to the top of the Droog ; but well 
worth it when you get to the end.” 

“You didn’t see anything of Pensax, I suppose. I 
wonder what he did with himself to-day ? ” 

Warborough let the remark pass as a comment, receiving 
it with his usual blank expression. 

“Do you believe that Englishmen were ever imprisoned . 
in the fort at the top of the Droog ? ” he said after a slight 
pause. 
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Lutterworth glanced at him under his eyelids as a 
sudden thought flashed across his brain. He consented 
to be led away from the scent, and they discussed the 
tradition as well as the probable route by which the 
Mysoreans brought the men to their wild prison on the 
top of the mountain. 

“‘ There are paths known only to the natives that lead 
down into the Bowani valley; but the Mysoreans must 
have come from the north by Ootacamund through the 
old pass that was used before the southern ghat road was 
made.” 

Warborough recalled Pensax’s criticisms on the align- 
ment of the railway. 

“Is the pass still open ? ”’ 

“For pack cattle and porters if they choose to use it ; 
but the native is quick to avail himself of the advantages 
of the railroad ; and unless they are after a little smuggling 
of salt and sandalwood, I should say that the old tracks 
are very rarely used. Besides fever, there are tigers to 
be reckoned with. The tiger is like a cat; he wanders— 
walks, as Kipling says of the cat—and you can never be 
sure of his absence or presence.” 

Lutterworth rose to go. He stretched his legs, making 
a grimace as he felt the stiffness of over-exerted muscles 
already setting in. 

“T have some letters to write, so I’ll say good night. 
How long did you stop on the top of the Droog ? ” 

“Till the storm was over. The rain was very heavy 
and the lightning unpleasantly near at times,” 

‘* Where did you shelter ? ”’ 

“Under the old walls as well as I could; but I got 
rather wet about the shoulders.” 

They parted in the verandah, and Lutterworth walked 
back to his bungalow. He was puzzled. Warborough, 
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he strongly suspected, had some knowledge of Pensax’s 
movements which he did not choose to impart; though 
why he should keep it to himself he was at a loss to under- 
stand. Did he know anything against Pensax? It was 
scarcely probable. After all, the request from head- 
quarters had only consisted of an order to keep an eye on 
the prospector. No reason was given, and no hint thrown 
out as to whether it was only a matter of trespassing over 
the boundary of the native state; or whether there was 
anything of a graver nature in the wind. He could not 
seriously entertain this last suggestion, since he was now 
quite satisfied that the prospecting was not a blind for the 
liquor traffic, with which he was morally certain that 
Pensax had nothing to do. 

Late as it was he summoned his head inspector, and after 
consultation the wires were set working. Then he wrote 
letters which were to go by the morning mail; and it was 
not till the small hours of the morning that he turned into 
his bedroom. Before putting out the lamp in his office he 
called to the constable on duty in the verandah. 

“Has Mr. Pensax come in?” he asked. 

The answer was in the negative. 

“I wonder what’s up?” said Lutterworth to himself 
as he tumbled into bed as tired as a dog. 

He slept five hours straight off, and might have con- 
tinued sleeping if his servant had not come in with the 
early morning tea and the letters. 

There was a short and unofficial note from his superior 
officer, written confidentially and expressing a hope that 
he had not lost sight of Pensax; but again there was an 
absence of all details as to the reason of the hope. As soon 
as he had glanced through his correspondence and dressed, 
he went up to the hotel and learned what did not surprise 
him in the least, that Pensax had not returned from his 
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dinner-party. He asked for his servant. The man was 
nowhere to be found, and had not been seen since he went 
to his supper the evening before. Where were the syces ? 
They too were out with the horses. The head butler of 
the hotel volunteered the information that the two horses 
were sold immediately after the races to some gentleman 
in Ootacamund, who arranged to take them over as soon 
as the master could spare them. They went up to their 
new owner yesterday. The third was hired; it had gone 
back to its stable, and the bill had been paid. 

As Lutterworth listened the uneasy feeling of irritation 
increased. Something was wrong. There was a want of 
confidence on the part of the authorities which he keenly 
resented. He was not conscious of having done his work 
badly in the past or of having given them any reason to 
distrust him. It was not fair. If any special work had 
to be carried out he was capable of seeing it through. It 
was most unjust to go over his head in this way and try 
to bring off a coup without his assistance, or by using 
him only as an untrustworthy subordinate. As he stood 
in the verandah turning matters over in his mind, the 
butler waiting to hear if he was required for further cross- 
examination, Warborough appeared. 

“You're just the man I want!” said Lutterworth. 
“You've heard of course that Pensax didn’t come back 
last night. He was supposed to have gone to a dinner- 
party ; but I don’t believe he returned at all.” 

“T hadn’t heard ; I don’t see much of him. ‘As a rule 
we only meet at dinner, and not always then. We happen 
to dine at the same table.” 

“Look here, Warborough ! ” said the perplexed Lutter- 
worth, slipping a hand in his arm and moving down the 
verandah steps into the garden, so as to be out of hearing 
of any chance loiterers in the sitting-room. ‘Do you 
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mind telling me exactly what your orders were when you 
were sent up here ? ” 

“To find out how the troops got their liquor. It was 
in answer to Colonel Oswald’s request.” 

“You were not asked to keep an eye on Pensax and 
his prospecting ? ”’ 

“Certainly not. My work was entirely directed towards 
the discovery of the breach in military discipline. Pro- 
specting, legal or illegal, doesn’t come under that heading ; 
nor does the breaking of abkarri laws with respect to natives. 
What the authorities commissioned me to do was to find 
out how the men got their liquor so that it might be 
stopped.” 

*“‘ And Pensax’s name wasn’t mentioned ? ”’ 

“Yes, it was! A few days ago I was asked if he was 
up here and whether I had seen any of his work.” 

** Was your answer to be confidential ? ” 

“They didn’t say so. I replied after I had seen the 
camp ; I said that to the best of my belief he was engaged 
in prospecting; that he had evidently thoroughly worked 
the Nilgiris for the syndicate that employed him, judging 
from the maps he showed me. I had also seen his 
licence,” | 

“You don’t know where he is ?” 

“T don’t,” replied Warborough, impassively and without 
hesitation. 

“ Yet you saw him yesterday ? ” 

This’ time Warborough did not ignore the query that 
underlay the statement. He answered in the affirmative 
simply and without comment. 

66 Yes.”’ 

“Was he going down the ghat ?” 

“T didn’t ask him. When I came across him he was 
resting. I proposed that he should join me, and that we 
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so I came on alone.” 

“He didn’t intend to return,” said Lutterworth with 
conviction. 

“ Possibly ; but if you have no information which will 
authorize you to arrest him, why bother? Government 
doesn’t ask us to think. They do the thinking, and expect 
us to carry out their orders and report on the same.” 

“The true military spirit!’ commented the Assistant 
Superintendent, “‘ but that sort of thing wouldn’t do in 
my service, where we’ve got to think and often act before 
the orders come.” | 

“You'll hear something in a day or two if there’s any- 
thing in the wind.” 

“And get a wigging because I can’t lay my hands 
on the man after being warned that he ought to be kept 
in sight! If they wanted to have him watched they should 
have sent me a couple of men—trackers—in plain clothes 
to shadow him.” 

A constable approached with a note. 

“Excuse me!” said Lutterworth opening it. “ By 
Jingo! Here’s a nice racket! Miss Armscote writes that 
her happy family has been raided, the bear killed and the 
rest of the animals stolen. She wants me to take it up 
at once and find the thief.” 

‘* Does she write herself ? ” asked Warborough. 

“‘'There’s her note.” He handed the sheet of paper 
to his companion. It was in Nonia’s own writing. “ It’s 
hers all nght, and I must go up to Chamra House as soon 
as I can and see what’s the matter. Poor girl! She’s 
fond of that bear. This is the work of that ill-con- 
ditioned Hindu, Periyar, unless I’m very much mistaken. 
I’ have him arrested at once. I intended making the raid 
on the opium den this very afternoon. It’s the military 
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holiday. I want to catch the men who have been using 
the place, and they will all be there between three and five. 
I need not wait till then for the Hindu. I'll have him 
quietly secured at once.” 

“Are you going up to Chamra House?” asked War- 
borough. 

“Not till I’ve seen my head inspector and given my 
orders. I hope you won’t take any blame to yourself, 
Warborough, if I look for Pensax on the Droog. He is 
quite as likely to have gone up the hill as down to Metta- 
pollium. There are tea plantations on the slopes of the 
Droog where he could hide.” 

“You don’t know yet whether he has any reason for 
hiding.” 

“That’s true enough! I must be off. If you're 
riding up that way, will you call in at Chamra House and 
tell Miss Armscote that I am taking action at once, and 
will come up later in the day ?” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Ir was the morning after Warborough’s expedition to the 
Droog. The sun was creeping over the shoulders of the 
hills and sending its warm rays down on the vegetation, 
wet with a shower of the night. Fresh roses were opening 
their petals and the fuchsias springing into flower under 
its magic touch. Pied wagtails ran along the garden 
watercourse in search of insects for their young. Butter- 
flies appeared from their secret hiding-places, and the 
summer’s day began. 

Nonia was up early as was her wont. She stepped out 
of the French window of her drawing-room and glanced 
round with keen appreciation. Nothing escaped her eye. 
The flowers and birds and insects were her companions. 
She carried in her hands a bunch of faded flowers. They 
were deposited on a table in the verandah for the gardener 
to remove later, when he came to sweep and tidy that part 
of the garden. She took down her garden scissors from a — 
nail in the wall and picked up an empty basket to hold 
the spoils. As she moved away from the house Abdul 
came running up. With a wail of grief he flung himself 
at her feet. 

“Lady ! lady! Teddy bear dead! Aiyoh! Pleeser done 
run away! goat killed! buppalo stolen! All done dead! 
done gone! Aiyoh! Aiyoh! missie please come and 
see |” | 
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The boy was followed by the butler and two or three 
other servants, who had forsaken their work to hear the 
sad tale as often as any one could be found to repeat it. 
She turned to the head boy. 

What is Abdul saying ? ” she asked. 

“That the beasts are dead or gone, missie.” 

“Impossible! Where is Houssain ? ” 

“ He is at their sleeping-place.” 

She put down her basket and scissors and went swiftly 
to the spot where her happy family was lodged. A sad 
sight met her eyes. Poor Teddy bear lay stiff and cold 
outside his kennel. The door of Tiglath Pileser’s den 
stood open, and the hut was empty. A pool of blood 
marked the spot where Capers, the goat had been slain ; 
and Basan, the young Toda buffalo was gone. The soli- 
tary surviving member of the happy family was the kite 
with the broken wing. He could scarcely be looked upon 
as a pet; he was only a temporary lodger waiting till the 
disabled limb was fit for use. Nonia walked straight to 
the box in which Ricki-ticki-tavy lived. It was empty. 
She turned to Houssain, who stood scowling and silent, 
by the dead bear, with Pishasha at his side. 

“Who has done this ? ” she asked. 

“ Can’t say, missie.” 

Abdul with streaming eyes came closer and spoke. 

“Tt is that cursed dog of a Hindu! May Allah let 
him burn to ashes! My father here knows that it is his 
doing,” he said indignantly. 

Houssain did not deny the statement, but kept silence. 

“Is it true, what Abdul says?” asked Nonia of the 
old sepoy. 

“* Maybe so,” he replied. 

“ Why should he do this?” she asked, pointing to the 
body of the bear. “ Poor Teddy has never done him any 
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harm. Now if it had been the monkey I should not have 
been surprised.” 

*‘ Pishasha sleeps with me and so he was safe,” said 
Houssain. Then he added under his breath with set jaw, 
the words coming through his teeth, “May Allah curse 
him, and send ten thousand devils to torment him ! ” 

‘‘Why has he been so cruel as to kill the innocent 
bear ? ” demanded Nonia, distressed and puzzled. 

She appealed to Houssain, and the old man threw off 
the restraint he had exercised with so much difficulty and 
burst into passionate speech. 

‘**He has done it through spite towards me; to stir 
up the missie’s anger and cause her to dismiss her slave. 
The beasts were in my charge, and the care of them gave 
me my wages. If there were no beasts this old servant 
would have nothing to do. They are all gone, and my 
work is gone with them. I can be of no use to missie any 
more.” 

“It is outrageous! abominable! My poor Teddy ! 
I wonder how you were done to death? Is there any mark 
on the body ? ” 

“* The bear was poisoned,” said the butler at her elbow. 
“The goat has been killed for curry. The buffalo will be 
sold by the thief. Also the mongoose.” 

Nonia turned away, her eyes filling with hot indignant 
tears. She stopped as a thought struck her and moved 
back again. It was impossible to leave Teddy lying there 
dead ; he must be buried. 

“Tell the gardener to dig a grave in a corner of the 
lower garden at once; and Houssain, you see that the 
body is properly put in and covered over.” 

“Yes, missie,” said the sepoy, once more silent and 
moody. 

“ Butler! send down to the police station and give 
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notice of the theft. I can’t prove the poisoning of the 
bear; but I can prove the robbery of the other animals. 
Stay! I will write to Mr. Lutterworth myself.” 

“It is all the doing of that black pig Periyar! ” wailed 
Abdul, kneeling by the body of the bear. “Oh, my 
brother! he has poisoned thee! May he suffer torments 
in Gehenna for ever!” he added in his own tongue. 

The boy laid his head on the black fur and sobbed as 
though he had lost a real brother. His long brown hand 
hovered over the glazed eyes of the poor beast with an 
even movement, as though he were patting the creature 
into gentle slumber. Nonia stood looking down at him 
with more sympathy than she was aware of. Her own 
eyes grew dim, and she felt as though she too must break 
down if she stayed to watch his grief. 

“‘Syce!” she said. ‘‘ Have the ponies been fed ? ” 

“ Yes, lady ; they have just now done eat their morning 
gram.”’ 

‘Put the saddle on the riding horse.” She turned to 
the butler. “I will go for a ride, and while I am away get 
the bear buried; have the goat’s house cleaned, and let 
the place be put in order before I see it again.” 

She went indoors and put on her riding habit. By 
the time she was ready the pony was at the door. The 
butler, mindful of her welfare, was waiting with a glass 
of milk. 

“ Thanks, butler ; I shall be back to breakfast by ten,” 
she said as she took the milk. 

She felt that she could not stay to see the last of her 
pet. To reach the place where she had ordered his grave 
to be dug they must carry him through the garden, where, 
if she continued her morning occupation among the flowers, 
she must see the funeral party, and perhaps hear the nng 
of the native spade used in turning the earth. She would 
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go to the foot of the cliff and leave the pony with the syce, 
while she climbed up to the heights above. There she would 
get a breath of the fresh invigorating air that would dis- 
perse the cobwebs of vexation and anger. She shook the 
reins and the pony started off willingly enough. She felt 
better after a gallop; and when the road grew steeper she 
let the animal walk at its own pace, which gave the syce 
time to catch her up. 

Her thoughts passed from the unfortunate happy 
family to Warborough. She had not seen him to talk 
to since she learned from him on the racecourse that Pensax 
was practically unhurt; and then nothing had passed 
between them but those few words. She continued to 
live in uncertainty as to her true position, and at times 
she felt it to be almost insupportable. Occasionally she 
was tempted to write to Pensax and beg him to tell her the 
truth if he knew it. She would have done so had she been 
able to trust him altogether. Asit was she dared not put 
herself still further in his power by so much as hinting 
that she might be his wife. It would encourage him to 
claim his rights at once if he thought they were legal. 
Possibly he was in ignorance of his first wife’s antecedents, 
and believed in her widowhood previous to her marriage 
with him in Africa. On the other hand, if he had suspected 
or known that his first marriage was invalid, would he 
have waited till Clara’s death to renew his advances to 
Nonia? It pointed to a belief on his part in the validity 
of his first marriage. Long might that belief remain was 
her earnest prayer. 

Warborough had promised to write to Colonel Tred- 
mere asking him to make every inquiry he could with as 
little delay as possible; and to cable a reply that would 
set their minds at rest, and put an end to the suspense 
which was over-shadowing Nonia’s life and robbing it of 
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all its happiness. She must be patient until the answer 
came. 

During the last ten days she had kept away from the 
club and from all society gatherings where she might 
meet Warborough. Had she known it, she need not have 
feared an encounter. He too absented himself from the 
places where she might be, for the simple reason that he 
felt the constraint that had sprung up between them to 
be more intolerable in her presence than in her absence. 

The morning was cloudless. All trace of the storms of 
yesterday had vanished. The mimosa was opening fresh 
balls of yellow fluff and shaking off the clinging rain-drops 
from its sea-green foliage. The humble roadside plants had 
put on a beauty of their own after the night’s bath and were 
free of dust. Tiny yellow flowers shone like flakes of 
gold among the grass, and blue specks showed where the 
speed-well lifted its spike of modest blossom. The 
vegetation was of the mountain and not of the tropical 
plains. 

Nonia arrived at the foot of the cliff where Warborough 
had seen the apparition. In the broad light of day there 
was nothing forbidding or ghostly about the crag. On 
the contrary, it seemed rather to invite than to repel, and to 
promise the reward of moorland breezes on the top. At 
that early hour no one was on the road. The toiling carts 
that sometimes came that way would appear later. The 
Budagas ‘were at work in their fields on the lower slopes, 
taking every advantage of the rain of the evening before, 
and were not visible. 

She dismounted and left the pony in charge of the syce, 
telling him to wait till she returned ; which would not be 
for half an hour, perhaps more, as she intended to go to 
the top of the cliff. She took the path into the ravine 
that ran up by the side of the precipice to the moorland 
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above. The jungle grew thick in the sheltered gully, and 
the air was still, except for the rustle of leaves high above 
her head. The forest had no charm for her this morning. 
It spoke of the animals she had lost. They loved the leafy 
bowers, the hidden recesses, the grey boulders and the 
rugged trunks of the trees on which they could sharpen 
their claws. She recalled Teddy as he clawed the soft 
leaf mould and thrust his long nose into it in search of a 
grub or beetle; and Tiglath Pileser as he sniffed the air 
for the hidden jungle sheep. The memory of the dead 
bear and the weeping Abdul, his inconsolable moumer, 
impelled her to swift action. It seemed the only way of 
subduing her burning rage that would not be quenched. 
Her servants openly named the perpetrator of the deed. 
Her own suspicions pointed in the same direction. There 
was reason for the hatred that existed between the Muham- 
madan and the Hindu. In addition to the race hatred, 
jealousy had always smouldered in the hearts of both, 
ready to burst into flame on the slightest provocation. 
The theft of the mysterious horn, of which Houssain had 
accused the Hindu, was the latest trouble. She knew 
nothing of the missing object itself; but she was aware of 
the fact that Houssain attached great value to it and grieved 
over its loss; it was the cause of a very bitter quarrel that 
added to the bad blood between them. 

Up and up she went through the jungle. Gradually 
it lost its character of scrub and merged into something 
nobler and more of the primeval nature. Large trees 
sprang from the rocky hillsides where man could never 
have planted them, and sent up long stems crowned 
with thick foliage. Ferns, wild ginger, brambles, laurels, 
and guavas covered the rough ground with a luxuriant 
tangle; and the ubiquitous creeper linked branch with 
branch, and bush with bush. The jungle would have been 
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impassable were it not for the well-trodden footpath that 
wound up the ravine. 

Once she was under the impression that she was being 
followed by some animal, and her thoughts flew to the 
panther cub. She stood still and listened. The crackling 
of twigs ceased. Then she called, using the cry of the 
native when he brings food—“‘ Bah! bah! bah!” If 
it had been Pileser he would have responded. She had no 
fear of meeting a tiger or a full-grown leopard so near 
Coonoor and civilization. It was probably a timid jackal 
moving away at her approach, nothing more. She re- 
sumed her walk and climbed on, coming out at last on the 
moorland. 

As the keen mountain air met her she stopped and drank 
in its freshness, filling her lungs. It seemed to enter her 
blood and course through her veins, driving out the fever 
of anger and hatred, and clearing her mental atmosphere. 
After all, they were only brute-beasts ; it was not right to 
mourn for them as though they were human beings, much 
as she loved them. It was the fate of pets to meet with a 
violent end ; it had been her experience always. 

Nonia knew enough of the jungle to take the precaution 
of marking the spot where the path ended. The way 
may appear plain enough in the forest, but the exit once 
lost sight of is difficult to find unless the traveller has some 
land-mark to guide him. To make matters quite safe, she 
deposited a piece of note paper in a conspicuous place with 
a bit of rock to secure it from being blown away by the 
wind. 

She strolled off with her back to Coonoor and her face 
to the wide open country where no sign of life was visible. 
There was a faint track that might have been made by the 
Toda’s cattle. It ran parallel with the edge of the cliff. 
She had never before been as far. The solitude, the open 
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highland, the great boulders of rock standing like fragments 
of old walls among the trees were in harmony with her 
present mood, and had a soothing influence on her nerves. 
Even the wind that swept over the top of the hills and beat 
against the wall of forest, rustling the leaves, but never 
penetrating below those wondrous domes of foliage, seemed 
kind and sympathetic in its reviving power. Involun- 
tarily she responded to the welcome of the hills and raised 
her arms, as though she would have taken the spirit of 
the mountains to her heart. She was conscious of a feeling 
of relief in having escaped, if only for an hour or so, from 
the world, which contained a Periyar on one hand and a 
Dick Pensax on the other. 

At the thought of Dick her brow clouded again. When 
he made love to her in her own flower-scented drawing- 
room, or in the warm shades of her garden, she had realized 
the fascination of his soft speech. It had moved her in 
spite of herself. It was not convincing; nor was it suffi- 
cient to shake the decision she had formed ; but it revived 
the dead past. She was sorry for him; pity for a bygone 
lover is a dangerous quality, and she knew it. There had 
been a time when she had given him her whole heart un- 
reservedly. He was her first love, and whatever happened 
in the future the romance of the past would remain. 

In her pity she was inclined to regret her inability to 
offer the gift again. The time was past and circumstances 
were altered. Another had entered her life, and it was 
no longer in her power to love a man of Dick’s character. 
She wanted something stronger and better, a deeper nature 
capable of responding to her greater love. 

Her thoughts passed from one to the other, and she 
remembered the evening of the ball, Dick with his songs 
of love and butterfly manner faded off the horizon, and 
Warborough took possession of her; rightly or wrongly 
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he inspired her with a new love that was like a young 
giant in its unknown capacity for growth. The attraction 
of the stronger nature was irresistible ; and the hot blood 
raced through her body as she gave rein to fancy. Alone 
with the mountain and forest, the wind and the blue sky, 
she cast aside restraint and let fancy lead her whither it 
would. A soft light rested in her eyes, as visionary little 
people gathered round her knees and clung to her skirts ; 
a happy family that could not be dispersed and destroyed 
by the malevolence of a spiteful Asiatic. 

But was she free to dream such dreams ? asked prosaic 
reason, aS soon as reason could make its voice heard by 
the dreamer? If she were not free—? if she were tied 
to Dick—? The rosy vision that so often sprang un- 
bidden before her mental sight vanished ; the warm glow 
of a great love, maternal as well as wifely, was smothered 
and crushed down lest it should prove lawless. It was as 
though the afterglow had faded and the world was seen 
in the grip of the death glow that followed. If she were 
bound to Dick—she would sooner remain as she was, and 
let her unconscious furred and feathered pets share the 
love that should be bestowed elsewhere. 


CHAPTER XXX 


Nonta had walked some distance with unobserving eyes, 
taking no heed of the time, and how it was passing. In- 
stinctively she kept to the track that hugged the edge of 
the hill, and she moved quickly, more quickly than she 
was aware of. 

The forest came to an end, and she noted the solitary 
tree standing above the cliff. Beyond the precipice the 
jungle began again, the trees rising among huge fragments 
of rock half buried in luxuriant vegetation. It was all 
new to her. For some unaccountable reason she had never 
been so far along that particular line of country. Another 
unusual feature of her walk was the absence of an escort. 
It was rare indeed that she was allowed to wander by her- 
self outside the boundary of the grounds. Houssain, 
whatever he might be doing, invariably put aside his work 
to fulfil the duty of body-guard. To-day she went off 
without him, having given him a distinct order to execute 
in her absence. She was pleased to be alone in her present 
humour. She could follow the line of her thoughts un- 
interruptedly and without restraint. 

In complete ignorance of the geography of the moorland 
Nonia arrived at the entrance of the old gold-mine. She 
stopped, attracted by the likeness it bore to the outer walls 
of an old castle. The path leading into it through the 
narrow way between the rocks was well defined from the 
traffic of many feet. 
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She glanced round the horizon to her right wondering 
if any Toda cattle were browsing near. She had no wish 
to encounter a semi-wild buffalo with only an imp of a 
child to control its movements. Far and near the country 
was deserted. Not a living creature was in sight, nor 
could she see any sign of human habitation. Without a 
moment’s hesitation she passed through the narrow opening, 
A little exclamation of surprise escaped her lips as she looked 
round and recognized its similarity to the keep of a medieval 
castle. So like did it seem that she could picture the armed 
guard as they paced along the top of the walls. 

Her eyes missed nothing ; the great rocks, the clinging 
vegetation, the trees sheltered from the blasts of the moor- 
land sufficiently to clothe themselves in a wealth of foliage ; 
the long pendant trails of elephant creeper that might 
have been combed, so regular was its leafage, the patches of 
green fern that filled the crevices in the rocks, the blotches 
of grey and orange and russet lichen that enriched the 
colouring of the dark gneiss. Where the morning sun 
touched the rock, birds fluttered and twittered, hunting 
the wary insects; the tree-loving green and black butter- 
flies, as strong on the wing as the feathered tribe, flew 
straight up from the branches into the azure of the 
sky. 

A little yelping cry startled her. She brought her eyes 
down from the high walls of the castle keep to a low bunga- 
low; to her surprise and joy she caught sight of Ricki- © 
ticki-tavy, her lost mongoose, sitting in the open window. 
The little creature recognized her and again uttered his 
sharp plaintive call. He moved restlessly along the ledge 
as though he would come to her if he could. 

She ran towards the window with an answering call, 
and looking through, found that he was tied by the leg 
to a deck chair that stood under the window. The string 
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was too low for her to be able to reach it from where she 
was. She turned to find the door, which on this occasion 
stood open ready for its afternoon guests, and entered. 
The room was set out with similar chairs and a few small 
camp tables. She did not stop to look at the strange and 
unexpected signs of civilization, but hurried to her pet. 
The string was untied, and Ricki to his unmistakable 
delight was once more in his mistress’s arms. He showed 
his pleasure by snuggling into her neck and putting up 
his cold nose to her cheek. She could feel the gentle touch 
of his sensitive whiskers, as he assured himself again and 
again that it was his beloved mistress. He was very 
hungry ; and in his selfish heart he knew that her presence 
meant plenty of food and a warm nest to sleep in again. 
Seating herself in the chair, she abandoned herself to the 
pleasure of purring over her recovered pet. 

“ My little darling! I thought you were lost! You 
shall sleep in my room for the future. I must ‘take better 
care of you. It was my fault that a bad man came and 
stole you. I wonder if it was Periyar? What a pity it 
is that you can’t speak and tell me all about it!” 

The sound of a footstep fell on her ear. She looked 
up with a start and recognized the Hindu. He came up 
to where she was sitting carrying something in his hand, 
and stood over her with an evil expression in his eyes, 
At the sight of him her anger rose. She covered the soft 
body of the mongoose as if to protect it from his pilfering 
fingers, and sitting up she spoke in a stern voice. 

** ‘What is the meaning of this, Periyar? Why did you 
take my little Ricki? and was it you who poisoned poor 
Teddy ? How dare you do such a thing ?”’ 

“It was Houssain who did it, lady, not your humble 
slave Periyar,” he said sullenly. 

She looked at him severely, and his eyes shifted as though 
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he could not face the question that was in her searching 
gaze. 

“You are not speaking the truth. I don’t believe 
you. Houssain loves me far too much to hurt one of my 
pets.” 

“* He is angry because the missie is too kind to the bear,” 
he replied, speaking abruptly and without politeness. 
** Abdul put poison in the bear’s rice last night by Houssain’s 
orders.” Then seeing incredulity on her face he added with 
impudent boldness: “I heard him give the order.” 

“It’s no use talking lke that,” she said indignantly. 
“1 know Houssain better than to believe that he would 
do such a thing.” 

‘The sepoy is a very bad man. Missie doesn’t know 
everything. How many times has he tried to kill me ? 
Four times and more. He ought to be in prison.” 

“He has never once tried to hurt you! ” she replied, 
keeping down her wrath with difficulty. ‘“ And as for 
prison! it is you yourself who will have to go to prison! 
The truth will soon be made plain. I have already sent 
to the police station to tell them about the robbery of the 
mongoose and goat and buffalo. You may keep your tale 
for Mr. Lutterworth and see if he will believe it | ” 

At the mention of the police the Hindu’s face bore an 
ugly expression. He had more than one reason for wishing 
to keep out of their hands. They had awkward ways of 
inquiring into all sorts of matters not directly concerned 
with the case. Up to the present he was under the im- 
pression that he had kept the secret of the opium den in 
the gold-mine. Now that Miss Armscote had found her 
way there, it would no longer be a secret. As soon as she 
got back to Chamra House she would send a message to 
the Assistant Superintendent of police, who would arrest 
him at once, 
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The man stood glowering at her with his drug-inflamed 
eyes, his evil mind working rapidly as to the best means of 
silencing her. She regarded him as a servant to whom 
reproof should be administered if necessary. She con- 
tinued to fondle the mongoose, giving it most of her atten- 
tion. As she passed her hand over its soft fur her anger 
died down, and she had more control over herself. 

‘What is this place and who comes here ? ” she asked 
in a milder tone than she had used when she threatened 
him with the police. | 

** No one comes here, lady,” he replied morosely. 

** What are those chairs for if the place isn’t used ? ” 

She looked up at him with a new suspicion as he replied 
that he was storing them for a gentleman at Wellington 
who was going to give a party, a picnic the master called 
it, in a few days. She glanced at the little tables and the 
shabby old deck chairs and then at him as he stood there 
shifting uneasily from one foot to the other. 

“IT know! It’s of no use for you to invent any stories. 
This is the place where the soldiers come to drink! This 
is the place the police are hunting for! You try to frighten 
them away with ghosts and hyena cries which you make 
through that horn.’”’ Her eyes rested on the thing he held 
and a sudden inspiration shot across her brain. “ That 
is the horn you have stolen from Houssain! Another 
matter for the police to inquire into! ” 

‘You are wrong, lady. It is my horn. I bought it 
of an English soldier who was going back to England. I 
call the Budagas with it when I want help to get everything 
ready for the picnic.” 

She laughed and her laugh irritated him more than any 
words she had spoken. A native can bear rebuke and 
abuse, but ridicule “puts fire,” as he calls it, in his 
breast. 
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“Child’s talk! You don’t think that I am going to 
believe such nonsense,” she said. 

' “T¢ is missie who is talking child’s talk,” he said 
roughly and in a manner that offended her. 

“We shall see what sort of talk it is when Mr. Lutter- 
worth comes. I shall go home now and send for him, if 
he hasn’t already arrived to see how you have destroyed 
my animals.”’ 

She made a movement to rise from the low deck-chair 
on which she sat. As she did so the Hindu took a step 
forward and placed a heavy hand on her shoulder so that 
she was unable to get up. 

“‘ Before missie goes she must promise to say nothing 
of the picnic chairs and this place.” 

“T shall promise nothing of the kind!” she cried, now 
thoroughly angry. ‘“‘ What are you doing, Periyar? you 
are forgetting yourself! Stand off at once and let me 
g O ! 99 

“To tell the police? no, missie; not unless missie 
will give me the diamonds that the ayah says missie wears 
always round her neck lest the ayah should steal them.” 

*‘ How dare you talk like that! Get away and let me 
go home! You shall certainly be punished for this! ” 

She dropped the mongoose and began to struggle. 
Even now she was more angry than alarmed. She could 
not bring herself to believe that he intended real mischief. 
He was trying to frighten her, and she was not going to 
be frightened. She seized his arms to wrench herself away 
from under his grip, but they were like iron in her hands. 
The only effect was to causé him to tighten his hold; and | 


——— 


one hand crept to her throat. The long bony fingers 
fumbled with the fastening of her collar, and she felt them 
cold and clammy against the warm flesh of her neck. Now | 
she understood his intentions. He was going to take her ~ 
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diamonds—if he could get them; but she was not going 
to part with them, if she could help it. Again she struggled, 
this time with desperate strength, and as she began to 
realize that she had very little chance of overpowering 
him, for the first time something like fear entered her 
heart. 

The other hand that held her down moved to her neck, 
and with desperate effort he wrestled with the studs and 
hooks that were a mystery to him. Taking the dress in 
both hands he wrenched it open. She screamed for help. 

There was small hope of any human being hearing her 
cry. Even if it reached the ears of any one but an English- 
man, it would be put down to the terrible ghost of the 
cliff, and not to a woman in real distress. Like a flash of 
lightning the gravity of the situation suddenly presented 
itself to her quickened perceptions. 

It is strange that in moments of great danger the veriest 
trifle obtrudes itself on the notice. She was acutely 
conscious, as the man leaned over her, of the strong smell 
of drink and garlic that poisoned the atmosphere. She 
felt that she could not bear it; and to get away she again 
struggled violently, loathing and desperation pains the 
spur to her efforts. 

His fingers once more closed round her throat and 
choked the scream she would have uttered again and 
again, if she could. She was conscious that he meant 
something more than robbery with violence. He intended 
to silence her for ever. The compression round her throat 
increased ; she was unable to breathe. The blood sang in 
her ears ; her eyes seemed as if they would burst, her tongue 
protruded between her teeth. She tried to call for help, 
but could not utter a sound. Frantically she writhed in 
that iron grip, tearing at the hands which held her till she 
broke the skin and set the blood flowing. In his mad rage 
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he did not feel it. He had but one object in view, and that 
was to squeeze the life out of her; and he seemed in a fair 
way to succeed. 

Gradually her strength failed, and a deadly sickness 
came over her. Was this the beginning of death? she 
wondered as she ceased to struggle. 

Suddenly above her head appeared a long hairy arm, 
the arm of a monkey. The owner of it was hidden from 
her sight by the wall of the bungalow. The Hindu, whose 
eyes were fixed on her face, looking for the signs of death, 
did not see it. A black hand grasped a knife which was 
jabbed with a vicious dig into the back of the fiend who 
stood over her. Again and again was the knife driven in, 
as the pointed piece of wood was driven into the gourd. 
The hold on her throat relaxed. Her assailant fell heavily 
forward. She summoned up sufficient strength to push 
him away, and he rolled on to the floor with a ternble 
groan. A fierce simian scream rang in her ears as Pishasha 
leaped through the window on to the prostrate body of 
the Hindu, biting and tearing at the unconscious man in a 
patoxysm of ungovernable rage. 

Then Nonia fainted. | 

When she came to herself she was lying by the roadside 
where she had left her pony. The pony and syce were 
gone, and Houssain was supporting her head. As she 
opened her eyes he put a cup made of green leaf to her 
lips. The water revived her; but she still felt sick and 
faint. The feeling was not lessened by the sight of Pishasha 
secured to a tree close by. He was a ghastly object, his 
coat was stained with blood, and he was chattering with 
rage, As she moved he broke out into a scream. 

* Peace, little brother, peace!” said Houssain sooth- 
ingly. 

The monkey looked at him pathetically and then touched 
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his stained fur with a delicate hand as though he would 
ask the reason of it all. 

“Where is Periyar!” said Nonia faintly. 

“Up there among the rocks, missie,”’ replied Houssain. 
He took her handkerchief which he had found in her pocket 
and bathed her forehead. “ He is a very bad man.” He 
controlled himself with an effort, instinctively knowing 
that she must not be excited. 

“Is he dead ?”’ she asked, as memory came back with 
increasing vividness. 

“ Pishasha done kill, stabbing him many times.” 

“Yes!” she said with a shudder. “I saw him strike 
with the knife, and I heard Periyar groan, then I fainted.” 

“That Periyar is a very wicked man. He tned to 
murder missie. If Pishasha had not come just then, missie 
would have died. Good Pishasha! he saved missie’s 
life.” 

** How did he find me ? ” 

* After missie rode away I followed with Pishasha. 
When I came to the place where the pony and syce were, 
the syce said that missie had gone up the hill. Then I tell 
Pishasha to run on before and look after the missie. He 
understood and made haste, running faster than poor old 
Houssain could go. He was only just in time. After he 
had done killed that devil I came and carried missie away.” 

Nonia glanced at the monkey with a curious feeling 
of mixed gratitude and loathing. 

“Wipe the blood off him, Houssain. He looks s0 
dreadful. I am sure that he is very unhappy though he 
doesn’t know what he has done.” 

*‘ Mustn’t clean till police have seen.” 

“* Where’s the syce? I left him here. I think I could 
ride home. [I feel a little better.” 

‘I sent him and the pony home, and told him to bring 
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the other pony with the carriage. Also I ordered him to 
tell the butler, who will send word to the police.” 

Nonia raised herself and released the arm of her faithful 
servant. She found that she had been lying on the pony’s 
horse-cloth. Houssain had made her as comfortable as 
he could; and the syce before leaving had brought water 
from a stream, filling two or three improvised cups that 
the native knows how to make out of green leaves. 

Houssain went to a bush at a little distance and returned 
with the mongoose. He placed Ricki in her arms. As 
the little creature nestled once more in her neck and she 
felt the soft touch of his inquiring whiskers, she burst into 
tears. The old sepoy nodded his head. Good! Tears 
in & woman were good. They washed away fear and pain, 
and like the shower over the mountain would be followed 
by the sun. 


CHAPTER XXXT 


WARBOROUGH lost no time in starting for Chamra House to 
carry Lutterworth’s message. He ordered his horse to be 
saddled, and mounting it rode away at once. As he passed 
under the heliotrope fence of the Hillgrove Hotel, Berring- 
ham’s car came gliding down the hill. He was driving it 
himself. He pulled up. 

“Good morning, Warborough. I’m on my way to 
Mrs. Cotheridge’s. The girls and a cousin they have 
staying with them are going out with me fora drive. They 
will have breakfast with me at my bungalow. Will you 
join us if you have nothing better to do ? ” 

Berringham was overflowing with happiness, and 
wanted to make others as happy as himself. Warborough 
refused the invitation, pleading special business that would 
take him in another direction. He was about to ride on 
when Berringham leaned towards him from the car and 
spoke in a tone that was meant to be confidential. 

“Tsay! IDvea bit of news for you. Perhaps you can 
guess,” he said, unable to keep it to himself. 

‘Got a transfer with promotion ? ” 

“No : try again.” 

“‘ Long leave home ? lucky fellow! ” 

‘Yes; [hope so; and I shan’t go alone. I shall have 
& companion.” 

“ Lucky fellow again! Who is it? is it a secret?” 

‘It’s Miss Cotheridge. We only settled it yesterday.” 
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“ Best congratulations | But I mustn’t keep you; you’re 
off there just now.” 

“No hurry. I’m before my time. Yes; I am a lucky 
chap !”’ said Berringham, beaming over the rosy prospects 
of the future. After all! the plans, so elaborately mapped 
out when he contemplated making Nonia his wife, were 
once more within reach. He would be able to carry them 
all out: marry and go home on leave; do the Riviera ; 
see a little of London and get some grouse shooting in 
Scotland. He went over it all in detail, and would have 
continued another ten minutes if Warborough had not 
shown signs of restiveness. He was in a fidget to escape. 
He managed it at last and rode off at a hand gallop. 

He was met at the door of Chamra House by Miss 
Madersfield. She had dressed hastily and much earlier 
than her custom, and she was inclined to resent the circum- 
stances that had flurried her in this unusual manner. 

*“‘Nonia is out,” was her greeting. “ That is to say, I 
think she is out for I have not been told anything. I have 
to discover things for myself.” 

“IT hear there has been trouble in the happy family.” 

“They are all dead and gone. There is nothing but 
the kite left. However, it is only what you may expect. 
Byron wrote lines on his dear Grizelle—it was Byron, 
wasn’t it ?” 

“TI think it was a gazelle,’ ventured Warborough, 
leaving the authorship alone. 

“That’s what I said. It was the name of some pet 
animal, I take it, that died or was killed. He said something 
about loving it, and it was sure to die. I hope Nonia will 
take what has happened as——”’ 

** Are the animals all dead ? ” 

“The bear is dead, stone dead. When you come to 
think of it, we ought to be very thankful that he is gone ; 
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although I wouldn’t like to say so to Nonia. A full-grown 
bear loose in the garden is worse than a dozen tom-cats. 
If I had my way—— ” 

Warborough’s patience was ebbing fast. He ventured 
to interrupt, excusing himself as he did so. 

“Can you tell me where I can find Miss Armscote ? 
I have a message for her from Mr. Lutterwo 

** She may be at the burying of the bear. By-the-bye, 
I think the butler said she was going out riding, whether 
before or after the bear’s funeral I can’t say. Lately she 
has refused to go into Coonoor, and has been riding up the 
hills instead of down. She likes to go alone, but Houssain 
or the watchman follow to see that she is safe; though 
what harm could come to her I don’t know. The way 
girls go about—— ” 

‘* Excuse me, I must find Miss Armscote,”’ said War- 
borough, lifting his hat and walking away towards the 
place where the animals were kept. 

It was deserted except for the solitary kite, which gazed 
at him severely as though he were responsible for all the 
ills that had befallen the unfortunate members of the happy 
family. The butler seeing him there joined him, and gave 
a full description of the havoc that had been wrought, 
repeating the various theories concerning the perpetrator. 
Suspicion seemed to centre on Periyar, the Hindu. 

“Was Periyar seen near the animals last night?” 
asked Warborough, as he walked back to the stable where 
his horse waited. 

Before the man could reply Miss Armscote’s syce ran 
in dragging the pony by its bridle. He put his hands 
together as his eye fell on Warborough, and with breathless 
speech said— 

“* Please, sir, missie very sick. Some one badly hurting.” 

“What's that ? ” said Warborough, sharply. ‘“ Where 
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is she 2 Speak, you idiot! Where is she and what has 
happened ?”’ he continued, as the man stammered and 
then dropped into lamentations. 

The butler took him by the arm and shook him, giving 
him a cuff on the head which stopped his wailing. 

“ Tell the master where the missie is, or he will have you 
put in jail for hurting her,” he said in the vernacular. 

The syce was more at home in his own language, and his 
speech flowed freely enough as he poured forth the story, 
which the butler repeated in English. 

‘“‘ Our missie, he says, has been hurt. She went for a 
walk up in the jungle near the devil’s rock. Houssain 
found her. He is looking after her. The monkey is 
covered with blood and the missie is lying by the roadside 
same like dead.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Warborough, mounting 
his horse and riding off without waiting to hear more. 

He went at full speed, pressing his horse to its utmost ; 
and arrived at the spot where Nonia was sitting, the mon- 
goose clasped in her arms and Houssain standing by her 
with a sympathetic troubled expression, as the tears 
streamed from her eyes. Warborough was off his horse 
and kneeling at her side in a second. 

“What is it? what has happened, Nonia? Are you 
hurt ?”’ he asked passing an arm round her. 

She looked up at him through her tears. Her hold on 
the mongoose loosened and it crept away to play in the 
grass. Houssain, seeing that his services were no longer 
required, laid his hand on the string attached to Ricki’s 
leg, and tethered the little creature again to a bush. 

“Who has hurt you ?” asked Warborough once more, 
as the hysterical sobbing exhausted itself and she was 
able to speak. 

“It was that dreadful Periyar! He attacked me in an 
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old bungalow on the top of the mountain and tried to steal 
my diamonds. I resisted, and then he began to strangle 
me. Oh! it was awful!” 

“The brute! He shall be punished for this!” said 
Warborough. 

She put her hand to her neck. “The diamonds are 
gone! Then he did get them! ” 

“The thief! We'll catch him and make him dis- 
gorge!” 

“He is dead! I saw him killed just as he was trying 
to kill me,” she said with a hysterical gasp. 

He felt her shudder as the memory of that terrible 
scene returned with fresh vividness. 

** How did he die ? ” he asked. 

“Pishasha killed him. I saw him do it with a long 
knife. He leaned in at the window. His arm and black 
hand came over my head and struck at Periyar as he bent 
over me when I was lying in the deck chair.” 

“Impossible! you must be mistaken,”’ said Warborough, 
who recognized the bungalow in the old gold-mine. Nonia 
must have entered the house and sat down in the chair 
that he had seen under the window. 

“No! no! it is true! Look at Pishasha!” 

He had had no eyes for any one else but her. At her 
bidding he turned and looked at the blood-stained monkey. 
The sight gave even him a slight shock. He rose to his 
feet and went to Houssain, who stood at a little distance 
holding the horse and patiently waiting till he should have 
leave to go. 

Is this true what the missie tells me?” he asked in a 
low voice. 

“TI think so, sir. The monkey followed missie up the 
hill, and I followed the monkey. Pishasha went faster 
than I could go, and he was just in time. In another 
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minute that black devil of a Hindu would have killed our 
missie ; and what would the colonel sahib have said to his 
servant Houssain ? ” 

“You too saw the monkey kill Periyar?” said War- 
borough, recalling the fact that afeud existed between the 
two men. | 

“I did, sir,” responded Houssain, firmly and without 
hesitation. 

‘* Where did he get the knife ? ” 

““He must have picked it up outside; it was like 
Periyar’s knife that he carried in his belt.”’ 

Their eyes met, and for a short space there was silence. 

* You think the police will believe it ? ” 

“When they see the monkey ; and when they hear the 
missie’s story,” he replied confidently. 

“Did you leave the man there ? ” 

** Yes, sir; the missie looked as if she was dead. What 
could I do but bring her away as quickly as possible to a 
place where I could get water? She remained like dead a 
long time.” 

“‘And the man is there now? Are you sure he is 
dead 2?” 

“IT cannot say, sir; but I think he is.” 

“Go to the police at once and let them see the monkey. 
They must send up and have the body removed. If they 
find the knife I hope it may prove to be Periyar’s.” 

“IT have no fear, sir, about their inquiries. All will 
be proved as I have said ; and the missie will say the same.”’ 

“You can go now,” said Warborough, taking the rein. 
** I will see Miss Armscote home.” 

“The syce is bringing the carriage, sir, and he should 
be here soon,” said the old pensioner as he saluted. 

He unfastened Pishasha and moved swiftly down the 
road, passing out of sight. Warborough returned to Nonia, 
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who had risen and seated herself on a boulder of rock. She 
was busy rearranging her dress which had been torn away 
at the neck. Warborough glanced at the reddened skin 
which was beginning to discolour where the man’s fingers 
had gripped it. It was as well that she had no glass, for 
the sight of the bruises might have alarmed her. 

The brute! the fiend! he thought, as he watched her. 
He deserved his fate however he came by it. Could it 
have been the monkey? The animal’s arm was strong 
and sinewy. It might have been capable of dealing deadly 
blows. But would it understand so thoroughly the use of 
the knife? It was human to use a weapon. Then he 
remembered Pishasha and the pumpkin; and how he 
remarked at the time that he used the stick as if it were a 
dagger. There was method in his actions then. He wanted 
to get at the inside of the gourd, and it was easier to use the 
pointed stick than to bite and tear at the tough outer skin. 
Was it possible that there was method in his recent action ; 
that he knew enough to kill with a knife rather than to 
attack with his teeth which would not kill with the same 
certainty as the knife? Then he recalled the look that 
Houssain had given him as they talked ; and he hoped for 
the Muhammadan’s sake that the knife would not prove 
to be Houssain’s. 

When Nonia had put her collar in order as far as was 
possible, he asked if she would be able to bear the journey 
back. 

“I have sent Houssain to the police station with the 
monkey, and I am going to drive you home as soon as the 
syce comes with the carriage. You will be able to bear 
the drive ? ” 


# 


“Yes; the faintness is quite gone. Who will go up 


there and—— ” 
He stopped her with a gesture. “ You are not to think 
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anything more about it; it is all arranged. Didn’t I see 
the mongoose when I arrived? where is he?” he asked, 
hoping to divert her attention. 

His device was successful. Nonia was suddenly filled 
with anxiety over her pet. After a short search War- 
borough found Ricki where Houssain had tethered him, 
and restored him to his mistress. 

The carriage arrived shortly after, and they started on 
the homeward journey, the syce leading Warborough’s 
horse. 

Nonia had sustained a very severe shock, but otherwise 
was not hurt except for the bruised neck. Warborough 
noted with satisfaction that she was able to get into the 
catriage without assistance. He took the seat by her 
side and drove. During the journey they were silent. 
The last occasion when he drove her home was after the 
ball. For him the sky had cleared since then, and he 
possessed the knowledge of her true position. All doubt 
had vanished ; the future was assured. That knowledge 
enabled him, if he chose, to make good his claim to her 
love ; but he felt that she was not fit for even the additional 
excitement of knowing that happiness was within her 
grasp. 

Nursing the mongoose she leaned back on the cushions, 
feeling as if she had been through some horrible dream. 
The presence of Warborough by her side stilled her nerves. 
Nothing seemed to matter with him there. Now and then 
she let her eyes rest on his profile. It was like looking at 
some sheltering rock; it gave a sense of security that 
brought back calmness after storm, and helped to restore 
her balance of mind. 

She did not speak until they arrived at the gate; then 
she tried to thank him, but broke down. He bade her to 
be quiet with a new authority. It had its effect as he 
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walked the pony slowly to the door. By the time she got 
down from the carriage she had recovered herself. 

“Go to your room and lie down. I will tell Miss 
Madersfield what has happened; and I shall ask her not 
to allow you to talk.” 

The pressure of his hand reassured her that love, anxious 
devoted love, was behind his peremptory words. 

‘When may I see you again?” she asked, like a child 
that feared denial. 

“To-morrow morning after breakfast.” 

Without waiting for a reply he turned away and asked 
Miss Madersfield to let him come into the drawing-room. 
For a wonder she consented to listen in silence, and he 
told her the story of the attack on Nonia as far as he knew it. 

““Nonia has plenty of sense,” said Aunt Mary. “ All 
she wants is a good night’s rest.”’ 

““T am not so sure of that. When your life has been 
attempted with violence and you escape by the skin of your 
teeth, you are very apt to have nerves when you least 
expect it.” 

“The man, you say, is dead. She need not be afraid 
of a second attack.” 

* All the same, it will be necessary for her to have a 
change as soon as possible. She will have to give evidence 
which will revive the horror of it all; but after the inquiry 
you must both pack up and go to England.” 

“ Nonia is not easy to lead in such matters. She takes 
her own way.” 

“TI think you will find that she will fall in with my 
wishes.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Madersfield, with sudden compre- 
hension. “I’m glad; very glad.” 

Warborough met Lutterworth on the road. 

‘How is Miss Armscote after her terrible encounter 
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with that scoundrel?” asked the Assistant Superin- 
tendent. 

Warborough gave his version of the story, and Lutter- 
worth said— 

“It never rains but it pours! Just as I’ve sent my 
Head Inspector off to the scene of this extraordinary murder 
by the monkey—I never heard of such a thing in my life— 
I get a wire from head-quarters telling me to arrest Pensax.” 

© What for ? ” 

You'll never guess! Political spy! said to be in the 
employment of a foreign European Power! Now we know 
what all that prospecting meant! Why couldn’t the 
authorities have given me a hint? It’s too late to lay my 
hand upon him now. The man is gone. He must have 
had a hint, and he was making his escape when you saw him 
yesterday. I suppose he asked you not to tell any tales.” 

“You couldn’t have done anything if I had told you. 
You had no authority to arrest him or to stop him.” 

“That’s true enough. When you saw him he was 
about to take one of two courses ; and he was resting before 
he started. He either went down the ghat and took the 
night mail to Bombay ; in which case with the help of the 
wires they will catch him on the arrival of the train at 
Bombay. It has been confidently reported to me that he 
took this line.” 

* And the other ? ” 

“A tramp over the hills westwards by one of those 
little-known paths which it was his business to mark out 
on his maps, He will make his way to a port on the Malabar 
coast ; get to Colombo in a native vessel, and there he will 
easily lose his identity and find a ship to take him to any 
part of the world he likes.” 

““T wonder ?”’ was Warborough’s comment. 

“So doI! To tell you the truth, I shouldn’t grieve if 
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he gave them the slip. It would teach them a lesson— 
not to try to gather the plums that belong to another man’s 
garden.” 

“‘ An unpleasant task having to arrest one of your own 
class; so perhaps it is as well on the whole,” said War- 
borough, by way of consoling his friend. 

“* His was a bold game to play at any time; but it was 
well paid. A man must have a sporting instinct, and be a 
bit of an adventurer to take to that sort of thing,” remarked 
Lutterworth. 

“ Do you think he will be caught ? ” 

“Not a bit of it. He’s far too sharp. They can’t 
blame me if he escapes. How was I to guess what the 
fellow was up to? NowI must go up the hill and see about 
this Hindu’s death. It’s the queerest case I’ve ever had. 
Anyway, we have the satisfaction of knowing that he 
thoroughly deserved what he got. He would have killed 
Miss Armscote if the monkey hadn’t killed him.” 

*'You’ve seen Houssain ? ” 

“And the monkey; never saw such a sight in my 
life ! ”’ 


CHAPTER XXXII 


On the following day, soon after breakfast, Warborough 
rode up to Chamra House. The air was clear and the 
mountains were steeped in blue that seemed to have been 
stolen direct from the sky itself. A soft breeze came from 
the highlands, brushing the foliage into whiteness as it 
lifted the leaves and showed their pale under side. Birds, 
butterflies, and bees rejoiced in the summer morning as if 
life had no dark side, no death to dog its footsteps. 

He dismounted at the gate and the syce led the horse 
round to the stable. He walked slowly along the carriage 
drive with its grassy bank on one side, and its flower border 
and mimosa bushes on the other. It always reminded him 
of the afternoon when he was welcomed so unexpectedly by 
Teddy. Poor Teddy! for Nonia’s sake he was sorry the 
bear was dead, but otherwise he had no regrets at the 
dispersion of her happy family. There would shortly have 
been difficulties over the disposal of the creatures; for 
Warborough fully intended to take Nonia away almost 
immediately. They would go home together and be 
married as soon as the way could be cleared for the 
ceremony. 

He glanced towards the tennis courts where Teddy had 
held him up against the wire-netting screen, and he caught 
sight of Nonia beyond the mimosa fence. He turned off 
the drive and joined her. 

“So glad to see you out,” he said linking his arm in hers 
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and guiding her steps towards the seat at the further end. 
** It shows that you are better.” 

“I am quite well except for my throat, which is badly 
bruised and turning all sorts of colours; well enough to 
fret over my historical diamonds; they are gone! ”’ 

“Never mind the diamonds. [I'll give you some more 
when we get to England. Did you sleep last night ? ” 

“ Fairly well; I was so tired,’’ she replied, as she seated 
herself on the bench under the mimosa that divided the 
courts from the shrubbery. 

He sat down by her and slipping an arm round her, 
he kissed her at will, till she suddenly remembered that this 
was not as yet permissible. 

“You mustn't! you mustn’t!” she cried, as she 
yielded helplessly and willingly again. 

“Yes, I may; it’s all nght; quite all right; and you’re 
practically free!” 

“Am I? are you sure? and how do you know? You 
haven't had a cable from Colonel Tredmere, have you ? ”’ 

In answer to her string of questions he told her that he 
had seen Dick, who had assured him that Clara was a widow 
right enough when she was married the second time. Dick 
had tried very hard to find a flaw in his marriage after he 
discovered the woman’s weakness so that he could free 
himself from her; but he could not do it. 

Why didn’t he tell his uncle this ? ” asked Nonia. 

“IT fancy that Colonel Tredmere was very angry, too 
angry to do more than send his nephew out of the house 
with an order that he was never to show his face there again. 
The sight of Clara as she made good her claim upset the 
colonel. Added to that came certain information that 
angered him still more and made him ashamed -of his 
nephew. Pensax in revenge left him under the impression 
that the first marriage was illegal, and that you were his 
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wife. I imagine that poor Colonel Tredmere has been 
living in constant dread of Pensax claiming his supposed 
rights. However, the trouble is all over now, and the 
doubt cleared up by Pensax himself.” 

** T may really love you without fear ? ” she said, turning 
to him with gladness, the warm colour coming back into the 
cheeks that had paled before the violence of the Hindu and 
had not yet recovered. 

“ Without fear,” he replied softly. 

* * * * * 

They decided to tell no one except Miss Madersfield. 
By this means they would avoid a string of questions, some 
of which might be difficult to answer. Their love was of 
that deep quality that shrank from publicity. War- 
borough was not like Berringham, whose emotions bubbled 
to the surface however deeply set they might be. Later 
when the tangle was smoothed out and the day fixed they 
would ask their friends for congratulations. 

Warborough’s leave was granted, and he left Coonoor 
a fortnight later. Nonia and Miss Madersfield were to 
join him at Bombay, and they were to sail by the same 
boat. 

The inquiry into the cause of the Hindu’s death was 
held and Nonia gave her evidence. It was sufficient to 
implicate the monkey ; and the story of the attack was a 
nine-days’ wonder. Her evidence was corroborated by the 
Muhammadan, who swore to having seen the monkey jump 
through the window on to the dying man. He further 
declared that he himself called off the monkey as it was 
biting and tearing at the prostrate body. 

Abdul and Houssain sat in the light of the afternoon 
sun by the empty dens. All the animals were gone, 
including the brooding kite, whose wing was sufliciently 
healed to bear it up into the azure of the sky once more. 
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“The monkey is safe, my father; and again its fur is 
black,” said the boy. 

“Right, my son; it was only fitting that Pishasha 
should live.” 

The two remained silent. A question was burning on 
Abdul’s lips. At length he summoned up courage enough 
to ask it. : 

“Ts it permitted, my father, to know how it was 
done ?” 

The old sepoy came a step nearer and slowly rolled 
up the sleeve of his coat, baring his arm. Abdul 
gazed at it in surprise. It was covered with grey hair, 
like the hair of a monkey. Then he turned the sleeve down 
glancing quickly to right and left, to assure himself of not 
having been spied upon. 

“*T was on the frontier with the regiment, and an Afghan 
drew his sword on me suddenly when I was unprepared. 
He cut down my arm, which I lifted to shield my neck, 
taking away the skin from the elbow to the wrist. The 
doctor sahib said I must die if the place was not covered 
with skin at once. There was a man in the regiment who 
had a monkey and he gave it to save my life. The skin, 
warm and wet, was placed on the wound and bound down. 
It was done in the hospital tent and was said to be a 
wonderful cure. Many gentlemen came to see@t, When I 
got well I was discharged from the hospital, took my 
pension, and went back to my village on the west coast. 
IT carried the secret with me. I tried to shave off the grey 
hair, but it grew and grew; the more I cut it the thicker it 
became. Then I kept my arm hidden under my coat, and 
I lived by myself without wife or brother, so that no one 
might know the shame the doctor sahib had put upon me 
in giving me a monkey’s arm. One day a hawker passing 
through the village offered me a monkey for sale. I 
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bought it and named it Pishasha. Ever since then Pishasha 
has been the owner of the monkey’s arm, and not Houssain ; 
it was so when the stone was thrown at the Hindu as he 
crept through the jungle after the missie to steal her 
diamonds; and when the Hindu tried to strangle her in 
the drinking-place of the soldiers.” 

“It was Allah’s will, my father.” 

Houssain bowed his head. 

** At first I cursed the doctor sahib even though he had 
given me life ; but who can tell what Allah will do when He 
puts forth His hand? Did He not make me thus that | 
might save the life of the missie? It was kismet.” 

“And no one, not even the Archangel Gabriel, can 
escape kismet. See! Here comes the Captain Sahib.” 

“Stand, my son, and salute, even as I used to salute my 
colonel.” 

They rose to their feet as Warborough approached. 
He had been spending the afternoon at Chamra House. 

“Good evening, Houssain; good evening, Abdul,” he 
said, acknowledging their salutes. 

“Master is going to England?” asked the old sepoy 
after he had dismissed Abdul. 

“Yes; and the missie goes with me. When we come 
back she will be my wife.” 

“Good! very good, sahib! Allah be praised! When 
she comes back there will be no bad Hindu to kill her.” 

“‘T hope not! Where’s the monkey ? ” 

“The police ordered him to be killed. Master knows 
that the missie gave proper evidence and the blame fell 
on Pishasha. The monkey did not love the Hindu.” 

“ Nor did you! So you have killed him, poor beast ? ” 

** Not I myself, sir. How could I kill my little brother ? 
the companion of my sleeping and waking hours! I sent 
him into the jungle with Abdul—who had his orders.” 
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** And has carried them out ? ” 

“Certainly, sir. The monkey will not return. He 
will be dead to this place, and the police will be satisfied. 
Pishasha saved the missie’s life; even the big police officer 
allowed so much. It is hard that he should die.” 

“We are all agreed that if the monkey had not attacked 
the Hindu, the Hindu would have killed missie,” said 
Warborough. 

They looked at each other steadily and with compre- 
hension. 

‘Therefore the monkey deserves to live and not to 
die.”’ 

“IT agree with you there, Houssain.”’ 

“The colonel sahib said to his slave before he left: 
‘Guard the missie with your arm and with your life, and 
the blessing of Allah will rest upon you.’ His orders have 
been carried out as if he were still at the head of the regiment 
and I his orderly.” 

There was a pause; the minds of both men were filled 
with but one subject, yet neither liked to speak. It was 
Warborough who broke the ice. 

“T understand,” said Warborough, in a low voice. “I 
will tell the colonel all, and he will be as grateful as I am 
to the monkey for saving her life.” 

‘There is but one thing more to say to your honour. 
The diamonds; they are here.” 

He drew from his pocket the necklace and offered it to 
Warborough. 

“Take it, sir; and when the missie is your wife, she 
will wear it again without fear. Until then she will only 
look at it with the remembrance of the devil who tried to 
kall her.” 

“How did you come by it ?” asked Warborough. 

“It was in his hand. Look, sahib, you will find blood 
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on it; Periyar’s blood. He had torn it from the missie’s 
neck, and he would have killed her to silence her talk ; 
but Allah—may He be praised !—willed otherwise.” 

** Why didn’t you speak when the search was made ? ” 

‘* Because I told the police officer that I never touched 
the body. I said that I lifted the missie at once in my 
arms and carried her away. Before doing so I looked to 
see if the evil one still breathed. It was impossible that 
he should be allowed to live; and I feared that the monkey’s 
arm had not struck deep enough from the window ; but he 
was dead and nothing more was needed. I took the 
knife and, wiping it on Pishasha, I hurled it far into the 
thick jungle where it could never be found. All this I did 
while the missie was lying without sense in the chair. 
Then I lifted her and carried her down to the road by a 
shorter path that is used also by the soldiers; and by- 
and-by she opened her eyes again and spoke.” 

There was one other matter that Warborough felt 
curious about. 

“What was your last quarrel with Periyar about ? ” 
he asked. 

“‘ The” Hindu stole my horn with which I ruled the 
animals. It was necessary that there should be obedience, 
or the bear and panther would have given trouble as master 
knows.” 

He put his hand inside Teddy’s kennel and drew out 
an old megaphone. 

“Through this I talked to the beasts when they were 
disobedient ; and the large noise of my voice filled them with 
fear, which is a better master and more compelling than 
pain. Missie would not give leave for the stick to be used ; 
but it was necessary to use something that would keep 
order and make them obey,” he added as if in excuse for 
his strange methods. 
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* Why did the Hindu steal it? He had no beasts to rule.”’ 

“ He stole it so that he might make the cry of the devil 
and frighten away the police.” 

““T understand; and the devil, did he make that 
too ?” 

“Tf master will go to the tree that stands alone and 
hangs over the cliff, he will find a string. By pulling the 
rope a board is lifted. It is fastened to another board by 
hinges, and its back is painted the colour of the rock. As 
the string is pulled, it opens up like the lid of a box and 
shows the face of terror painted on the under side. The 
board has rags tied on each side, and they look like arms. 
The police fear it and run when they see it. The devil 
will not come again now that Periyar is gone, and thy 
slave has the magic horn back in his keeping.” 

There was silence. The sun had sunk below the hills 
and the earth was flooded with the warm light of the after- 
glow. It was just such an evening as when Warborough 
had heard the cry of the imaginary hyena on the hill 
above the house. 

* You are going back to your coast, the missie tells me.” 

‘With Adbul, who is like a son to me; he will enlist 
in one of the regiments.”’ 

“And you ? ” asked Warborough. 

The old man replied, “ If it is Allah’s will, I come back 
to master to be bodyguard to master’s son. Missie will 
have no time for bears and panthers then. It will be 
enough to look after the beautiful babas that Allah will 
send with white skins, eyes like the hills and cheeks like the 
roses in missie’s garden. This slave will help to carry them 
abroad and to play baba games in the verandah when it 
is too hot to walk. The mongoose will live with me till she 
returns; and Abdul, who will be a sepoy by then, will 
come and see the babas when he gets leave.” 
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The glow of the evening seemed to have entered War- 
borough’s soul, and the world was as full of joy as it was of 
light. 

* * * * * 

It was six months later. Warborough had heard with 
something like satisfaction of Pensax’s escape. When the 
train arrived at Bombay he was nowhere to be found ; 
nor was there any evidence of his having left the train on 
the way. He must have adopted the plan suggested by 
Lutterworth. With his peculiar knowledge of the country 
he could easily have accomplished what other men without 
that knowledge would not have ventured upon. 

Warborough and Nonia were travelling abroad on the 
continent. The town in which they happened to be staying 
for a couple of nights was en féte. They inquired the reason, 
and were told that “ Milord ” Penn-Saxe of the diplomatic 
service was marrying the daughter of a rich Jew who had 
made a large fortune in Africa. No; she was not pretty, 
but she had a good heart and was very kind. He was 
handsome and clever; and he had a beautiful voice. It 
was by his love songs, so report said, that he had captured 
the heiress. As she listened to the story Nonia’s eyes met 
her husband’s and she smiled. 

“That can be no other than Dick himself,” she said. 
“TI can fancy him wooing the Jewish maid in picturesque 
fashion and winning her love! I hope he will be happy. 
Poor Dick! he was not bad at heart ! ” 

“* He was a sportsman,” replied Warborough. 

“Oh no!” objected Nonia. ‘I should never have 
found it in my heart to like him if he killed or murdered 
inoffensive creatures.” 

“There are many ways of finding sport without taking 
life. Pensax once told me that he was an adventurer at 
heart, and he spoke the truth. The term fits him better 

2D 
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than sportsman. I should like to know what became of 
Maud Honington.”’ 

“ Didn’t I tell you ? I heard of her from Pansy the other 
day when we met the Berringhams. She was just engaged 
to 8 man in the medical service.” 

“I wonder if Ivy has met her fate yet ?”’ 

“‘T think from what Pansy said that she intends to 
arrange it for her. Ivy is to return with them when they 
rejoin the regiment.” 

“Oh! you women!” he laughed. ‘‘ And who is the 
happy man to be ?” 

“Why, Captain Devon, of course! ’’ replied Nonia. 

** Are you quite sure that he is the best-looking man she 
has ever met ?”’ he asked, remembering Ivy’s little trait. 

“* She will be quite sure of the fact when she has renewed 
her acquaintance with him; but there is to be no hurry 
or rush about it. Ivy is still very young for her age.” 

“Quite right! As the Oriental says, ‘Haste is of the 
devil; only bad people run!’” 


THE END 
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The Orange Girl. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
Children of Gibeon. 


Worothy Forster. | No Other may: 


Armoret of Lyonesse. 
The Lady of Lyon. | 
Demy 8v0, ciuth, 55. net each, 

London. With 125 Illustrations. 

Westminster. With Etching by F. S. 
WALKER, and £30 IHustrations. 

South London. With Etching by F. S, 
WALKER, and 118 Illustrations. 

East London. With Etching by F. S, 
WALKEK, and 56 Illustrations by PHIL 
May, L. RAVEN HILL, and J, PENNELL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, each. 
Fifty Years Ago. With 144 Ilusts, 
The Charm, ind other Drawing-room 

Plays, so lilus, by CHRIS HAMMOND, &c, 


St. Katherine's by the Tower. 
CHEAP Lpmion picture cover, 1s. net. 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
Art of Fiction. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, rs,net. 


BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA : 

The Original Text, with, where neces- 
sary, Notes. Small 8vo, single parts, 8d. 
net per vol.; cloth, single parts, 1s. net per 
vol, Where two or more units are bound 
in one volume the price in wrapper re. 
mains 8d, per unit, z.¢., two cost Is. 4d. ; 

three cost 2s.: four cost 2s. 8d. In cloth 
the additional cost is 4d, for the first, and 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 
BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA—continued. 


25. Camoes: Os Lusiadas : III., 1V. 
26-28. Alfred de Musset: Comédies et 
Proverbcs 
29. Corneille: Horace. 
30-31. Damte: Divina Commedia III.: 
Paradiso, 
32-34. Prewost: Manon Lescaut. 
35-30. CEuvres de Francois Yillon. 
37-39. Guillem de Castro: Las Mucc- 
dades del Cid, I., IJ. 
40. Dante: La Vita Nuova. 
41-44. Cervantes: 5 Novelas ejemplares, 


45. Camoes: Os Lusiadas: V, VI., VII. 
46, Moliere: L'Avare. 
47. Petraroa: I Trionfi, {giornata 
48-49. Boccacaio: Decameron: Terza 
50. Corneille: Cinna. 
§1-§2 Camoes : Os Lusiadas : VIII.,IX. 1X. 
53-54 La Chanson de Roland. 
55°58 Alfred de Musset: Presses 
Poésies, 
59. Boccaccio: Decameron: Quarta 
giornata. 
60-61, Maistre Pierre Pathelin: 
Farce du XV¢° siecle, 
62-63. Giacomo Leopardi : Canti. 
64-65. Chateaubriand: Alaa, 
66, Boccaccio : Decameron, Quinta 
giornata. 


67-70, Blaise Pascal: Les Provinciales, 


BIERCE (AMBROSEB).—In_ the 


Midst of Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, ; 
p. 8vo, bds., 2s. cr. 8vo, pic. Cov. rs, net. 


BINDLOSS (HAROLD), Nevels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Mistress of Bonaventure, , 

Daventry’s Daughter. 

A Sower of Wheat. 

Ainslie’s Ju-ju. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
38. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 

The Concession -huntérs. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; POPULAR EDITION, 
medium 8vo, 6d. 


id. for each succeeding unit : ftw sone BLAKE WILLIAM): A Critical 


unit costs rs. ; twocost 1s, od. 5 hree 

2s, 6d.; four 36. 3d. 

. Moliare: Le Misanthrope. 

. Moliere: I.es Femmes savantes, 

. Corneille: Le Cid, (thode. 

. Descartes: Discours de la me- 

Dante: Divina Commedia I,: 

inferno. 

7. Boccacalo: 
giornata. 

8. Calderon: La vida es suefio. 

y, Restif de la Bretonne: 
2000, 


1o, Camoes: Os Lusiadas: Canto L,I 
1s. Racine: Athalie. 


Decameron: Prilma}——— 


L'an 


12-15. Patraroa : Rerum vulgarium 
fragmenta. 
16-17, Dante: Divina Comunedia II,: 


18-20, Tillier: Mon oncle Benjamin. 
21-22, Boccaccio: Decameron : Seconda 
siornata. 
23-24. Beaumarchais; J.e Barbier de 
? Seville, 


Study by A. C, SWINBURNE, With a 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckrang, Gs. net. ; 

The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell, and A Song of Liberty. With 
Introdction by F. G. STOKES. A FLOR- 
ENCK PRESS OK. Crown 8vo, hand- 
made paper, boards, 3s. 6d. net; parch- 
ment, 5s. net. 


BOCCACCIO. —The Decameron. 


With a Portrait. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt 
___ top, 2s, net : leather, gilt edges, e#;met. 


BODKIN (McD., K.C.) — Shil- 


lelagh and Shamrock. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


(Purgatorio |BORDEAUX (HENRI. — The 


Parting of the Ways. Eranslated by 
LOVISE 5. HOUGHTON. Cr, Rea. et,, 68. 


BORENIUS (TANCRED).—The 


Painters of Vicenza, With 15 fyil- 
page Plaivs. Deny Syu, logh,73, 64 wet 
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BOSSES AND CORBELS OF/BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poems 


EXETER CATHEDRAL. By E. K. 

PiMDEAUX and G. R, HOLT 

With Mlustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
® 


7s. 6d. net. 


BOSWELL’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
With 8illus, Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. net. 


por Rank (PAUL). —A Living 
Translated b rk De VILLIERS, 
Coon 8vo, cloth,” 3s 6d.; CHRAP 


EDITION, Peta cover, ee net. 


BOYLE (F.).—Chronicles of No- 
Man’s Land. Post 8vo, iltustrated 
boards, 2s. 


BRAND (JOHN).—Observations 
on Popular Antiquities. With the 
Additions of Sir HENRY ELLIS. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BRAYSHAW (J. DODSWORTH). 
—Slum Silhouettes: Stories of London 
Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


BREWER’S (Rev. Dr.) Diction- 
aries. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, net each, 
TheReader’sHandbook of Famous 
Names in Fiction, Allusions, 
References, latch Plots, 


Stories, an 
A Diction ara Miracies: : Imitative, 
Dogmatic. 


Realistic, a 

BREWSTER (Sir DAVID), 
Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 62, each. 
More Worlds than One: Creed of 
Philosopher, Hope of Christian. Plates. 
The Marty*s of Sclence: GALIL£Eo, 

TYCHO BRAHE, and KEPLER, 
Letters on Natural Magic. With 


numerous Ilustrations. 


BRIDGE CATECHISM: QUES- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS: including 
the PORTLAND CLUB CODE. By ROMERT 


HAMMOND. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


BRIDGE (J. S. C.).—From Island 
to Emplre: A History of theExpansion of 
England by Force of Arms, ith Mars 
and Plans. Large crown 8vo,cloth,6s.net, 


BROWNING’S (ROBT.) POEMS. 


Large fcap. 4to, cloth, 6s, net each ; LARGE 
PaPER EDITION, parchment, 125, 6d. net 
each.—Also an Edition in the St, MARTIN'S 
LIBRARY, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each ; 
leather, 3s. net each. 

Passes; and Men and 
omen. With ro Plates in Colour 

after E. FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. 
. Dramatis Personess; and Dramatic 
Romances and 'C viocs. With 10 
Plates in Colour after E, F. BricknpaLr 


BRYDEN (H. A.).—An Exiled 


Scot. With pronuapiecs by Jj. 
CROMPTON, R.I, Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


BRYDGES (HAROLD). — Uncle 


Sam at Home. With 9t Iusts, Post 
Sva, iNust. boards. 2s, ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d, 


&: 


and Novels 


HAFTO.| The Complete , Soetical Works of 


Robert Buchanan, 2 Vols., crown 
8vo, buckram. with Portrait Frontispiece 
to each volume, I2s. 


Crown 8vo, cioth, 3s. 6¢. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. With II litustra- 
tions bv F, BARNARD. 
Lady Kilpatrick. 


The Mart om of Madeline. 
Love Me for Byver. 
Annan Water. | Fexgiove Manon. 
The New Abelard. | Dene. 


Matt: A Story of a Caravan, 

The Master of the Mine, 

The Heir of Linne. eid ae 
Woman and the Man. = at 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Red and White Heather. 
Andromeda. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d, ach: 
The Shadow . ‘the Sword. 

God and the Man. 

Foxglove Manor. 


The Shadow of the Sy the Sword. LARGE 
TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITION, Pott 8vo, 
cloth, "gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 
3S. net. 


The Charlatan. Ky ROBERT BUCHANAN 
and HENRY MURRAY, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with Frontispiece by T. H. ROBINSON, 
3s. 6d., post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


BURTON (ROBERT). — The 
Anatomy of Melancholy. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7s, 6d 


nt ae 


CAINE (HALL), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. each. , 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 
Also LIBRARY EDITIONS of the three novels, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each ; CHEAP POPU. 
LAX EDITIONS, medium 8vo, portrait cover, 
6d, each , and the FINE PAPER EDITION 
of The Deemster, pott 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 2s. net ; le: nther, ditt edges, 33. net. 


CAMERON (V. LOVETT). —The 
Cruise of the Black nce’ 
Privateer. Cr. 8vo, cloth, with 2 ]llus- 
trations bv P. MACNAB 35. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
nicture boards, 2s. 


CANCER, THE ENZ¥ME 
TREATMENT OF. By JOMN BRARD, 
D.Sc. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


cloth, 7s Gd, net. 


CANZIANI_ (ESTELLA).—Cos- 


tumes, Traditions, and Sengs ef 
Savoy. With 50 Illustrations ia Colour, 
and many in Line. bv the Author. w 
qto, ciath, ais, net ; velluin, 3555 


6 
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CARLYLE (THOMAS).—On the|CHILD’S BOOK of VERSES, A. 


holce of Books. Post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


e Se 

CARROLL (LEWIS), Books by. 
Alicea in Wonderland. With 12 
Coloured and inanv Line Illustrations by 
MILLICENT SOWERBY, Large crown 8vo, 


cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
Feeding the Mind. With a Preface 
by. W.-K. Drapir, Post 8vo, boards, 


Is, net: leather, 2¢, net, 


CARRUTH (HAYDEN).—The Ad- 


With 17 Ihlusts. 
: cloth, rs. 6:2. 


ventures of Jones. 
Reap. 8vo. picture cover, Is. 


CASTELLANE (MARQUIS DE). 
. Men and Things of My Time. 
Transtated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 


With 1% Portraitn. Demv 8vo, cl., 6s. net. CLODD ~ 


CHA CHAPMAN’S (GEORGE) Works. 
Vol. I.. 
Doubtful Ones. — Vol. If., Poems and 
Minor Translations, with Essay by A, C. 
SWINBURNE —Vol, I1I..:Transtations o/ 
athe liad and Odyssey. Three Vols.. 
croyen &v», cloth, 2«. 4d. each. 


———— 


CHATFIELD-TAYLOR (Hi; C.j— 
Fame’s Pathway. Cr. 8vv.. cloth, 6s. 


CHAUCER for Children: A Gol- 
den Key. By Mis. H.R. HAWEIS., With 
8 Coivcured Plates and 30 Woodcuts, 
Crown 4to, cloth, 3s. 64. 

Chaucer for Schools. With the Story 
of his Times and his Work. By Mrs. 
H. R. HAWEIS. Demy 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

‘Tho Prologue to the Canterbury 
Teles. Printed in black-letter upon 
hagd-made paper. With [llustrations by 
AMBROSE DUDLEY. Fcap, qto, decorated 
cloth, red top, 25. 6d. net. 

®,* Seé ulso Tak Kinc’s CLASSICS, p. 16, 


CHESNEY (WEATHERBY), 
Novels by. . Cr. Svo, cloth, 35. 62. each. 
The Cable-man. 
he Romance of a Queen. | 
The Claimant. — 


CHESS, The Laws and Practice 
of; with an Analysis of the Openings, 
By Howard STAUNTON. Edited by 
R. B. WORMALD. Crown 8vo, cloth, §s, 


Phe Minor Taétios of Chess: A 
‘Treatise on the Deplovment of the 
Forces in obedience t)) Strategic Principle. 

- By F..K.. YOUNG and E. C, HOWKLL. 
Long fcap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Phe Hastings Ohess Tournament. 
. The Authorised Account or the 230 Games 
played Aug.-Sent. 1895. With Annota- 
tions by PILLSBURY, LASKER, TARRASCH, 
STEINTTZ, SCHIFFERS, TEICHMANN, BAR- 
‘DELEBEN, -BLACKBURNE, GUNSBERG; 

'- . RINSLEY, MASON, and ALBIN ¢ Biographi- 

gal Sketches, and 22 Portraits, Edited by 

.*F, CHESHIRE, Crown Sve, cloth 155. 


With Iustrations in Colour by JESSIF 
WiLLcox SyrTH, “rown gto, pictorial 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. & 


CLARE (AUSTIN).— By the Rise 


et the River. Crowg 8vo. cloth, 3s. 97, 


CLAY TON (MARGARET), , Books 
for Children by. 

Camping in the Forest. With 12 
Colotred Ithists., and many in Line, by 
the Author; Fcap 4to, cloth, 3s. 6a. net. 

Amabel and Crispin. With many 
IJustrations, Demy 8vo cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


CLIVE (Mrs. ARCHER), Novels 
by. Post 8vo, cl. 35, 6d. ea; dds, 2s. ea. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferro}! Killed his s Wife. 
(EDWARD). — Myths 


___ and Dreams. Crown 8vo, cloth, “35, 6d, 


Plays Complete, including the COLLINS (J. CHURTON, M.: M.A.). ). 


—Jonathan Swift. Cr. 8v0, cl. 3s. Ad. 


ee 


COLLINS (MORTIMER and 
FRANCES), Novels by. Cr.8vo, cl., 
2s. G4. each: pgst 8vo, iflnstd.. 4 ¢ac ch. 

From Midnight to Midni 

You Play me False. 

Blacksmith and Scholar, ; 

The Village Comedy. | Frances 

Post 8vo, :iiustrated Sots. as, each, 

Transmigration. : 

A Fight with Fortune. 

el Anne Page. =; 
weet and Pwenty. | 


COLLINS (WILKI ds iovels by. 
Cr. 8vo, cl,, 2s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture 
boards, 25. “eaeh ; cl, limp. 2s, Gd. each, 

Antonina. | Basil. | Hideand Seek 

The Woman in White. 

The Moonstone. | Man and Wife: 

The Dead Secret. | After Dark. 

The Queen of Hearts. - 

No Name My Misoceliantes. 

Armadale. Poor Mise Finch. 
iss or Mrs.?/| The Black Robe. 

The New Magdalen. - 

Frozen Deep. | A Rogue's Life. 

The Law and the Lady 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen Lesvee. . ’ 

Jezebvel’s Daughter. 

Heart and Science! “JF Say No.” 

The Evil Genius. | Little Nawele: 

The Legacy of Cain. | Biind Love. 

POPULAR Epirions, medium &vo, 6d, each, 

Antonizia. {| Poor Miss Finch. 

The Woman in White. 

The Law and the Lady 

Moonstone. | The New Magdalen. 

The Dead Secret. No Name. 

Man and Wife Armadale. 

The Haunted Hotel. | Blind Love. 

The Woman in White. LARGE TYPr:r, 
FINE PAPER EDITION. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 2s. net : leather, gilt edges, 3s, net. 

The Frozen Deep. Lakce Tyre Ep, 
Foap. 8 Sv0, cloth, is. net, 


ee 


Novels by. 

The Cure of Souls. 
trated boards, 2s. 

The Red Sultan. Crown 8Svo, cloth, 
38. 6d.; post dvo, illustrated boards, 23, 


The Burden of Isabel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Inch a Soldier. Crown 8vo, clotn, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


COLT-BREAKING, Hints on. By 
W. M. HUTCHISON. Cr, 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


COLTON (ARTHUR). — The 
Belted Seas. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


COLVILL ‘(HELEN H.).—The 


Incubus. Crown &8vo, cloth. 6s. 


COMPENSATION ACT (THE), 
1906: Who pays, to whom, to 
what, and when it is applicable. 
By A. CLEMENT EDWARD5, M.P. Crown 
Svo, Is. net; cloth, 15. 6d. net. 


COMPTON (HERBERT), Novelsby. 
The Inimitable Mrs. Massing- 
. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6a.3 POPu- 

LAR EDITION, medium &vo, 6d, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 
The Wilful Way. 
The Queen can do no Wrong. 
To Defeat the Ends of Justice. 


COOPER (E. H.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
Geoffory Hamilton. > 
The Marquisand Pamela. 


CORNWALL.— Popular 
Romances of the West of England: 
The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall, Collected by ROBERT 
Hunt, F.R.S. With two Plates bv 
GFORGE CRUIKSHANR, Cr. 8vo, cl., 75. Od. 


we 


CRADDOCK (C. EGBERT), by. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

His Wanished Star. Crown §8vo, 
cloth. 2s. €d 

The Windfall. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
35. 6d. ; CHEAP EDITION, cloth, 15. net, 


CRIM (MATT).—Adventures of 


aFair Rebel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


CROCKETT (S. R.) and others.— 
Tales of our Coast. By S R. 
CROCKETT, GILBERT PARKER, HAROLD 
FREDERIC, ‘Q.,’and W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
With 13 Iustrations by FRANK BRANG- 
WYN, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Post 8vo, illus- 
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COBBAN (J. MACLAREN),|CROKER (Mrs. B. M,), Novels 


7 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each; 
post 8vo, iljustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each. , ete os 

Pretty Miss Neville 

A Bird of Passage. | 

Diana Barrington: 

Two Masters. | Interference. 

A Family Likeness. 

A Third Person. | Proper Pride. 

Yillo ge Tales & chy hag ragedies. 

The Real Lady Hil a | 

Married or Single? ' 

‘To Let.’ 

: Crown sve, lath. 3s . each, «| 

n the Kingdom of Kerry. _. 

‘Miss Balmaine's Past. a eee 

Jason, | Beyond the Pale. 

Tarence, With 6 Ihusts, by S PAGE. | 

The Cat’s-paw. ith 12 Illustrations. 

The Spanish Necklace. With 8 
Illusts.bv F. PEGRAM,—Also a Cheap Ed. 
without Hlusts,, picture cover, rs. net, + 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Infatuation. | Some One Bize: 

POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo. 612. tach, 

Proper Pride | The Cats-paw. 

Diana Barrington. ; 

Pretty Miss Neville. 

A Bird of Passage. 

Beyond the Pale. f 

A Family Likeness. ; 

Miss Baimaine’s Past. (Cr. 8vo.) 

Married or Single? ‘ 

The Real Lady Hilda. 

The Spanish Necklace. 


Marla’s Dressing-table, A Book for 
Children to Paint in and to Read, with, 
IHustrations, Square 8vo, boards, 1s, net. 


a | 
Mr. Jervis. 


‘|CROSS (MARGARET B.), Novels 


by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each, 
ro sneere of Ayreon : : 
rtunity. it rontispiece 
FADE B. WIRNER, i ” 
_Up to Perrin’s. ‘ 


Sie lo et Oe Oe 

CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC AL- 
MANACK. Complete in Two SERIEs : 
the First from 183§ to 1843: the. 
SECOND, from 1844 to 1883. With many 
hundred Woedcuts and Steel Ptates by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK and others. Two 
Vols , crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. net each, 


CUMMING (C. F. GORDON), 
Works by. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
In the Hebrides, With 24 Illustrations, 
In the Himalayas and on the 
Indian Plains. With 42 Uustrations. 
Two Happy Years in Ceylon. 
With 28 Illustrations, 
Via Cornwall to Egypt. Frontis. 


CUSSANS (JOHN E.).—A Hands: 
beok of Heraldry; including instrac- 
tions for Tracing Pediyrces, Deciphering 
Ancient MSS., &c. With go8 Woodents 
and 2 Culrd, Piates, Crown 8vo, cloth, os 
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IP ne ee re 


DANBY 
in Crape. Foolscap 8vo, picture cover, 


6d, : cloth, rs, net 


DAUDET (ALPHONSE).— The 
Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

: Cr, 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d.: post 8vo, bds., 2s. 

DAVENANT (FRANCIS).—tints 
for Parents on Cholce of Profession 

____ for thelr Sons. Crown &vo, Is. 6d. _ 

DAVIDSON (H. C.).—Mr. Sad- 
ler’s Daughters. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
CHEAP EDITION, cloth, Ts. net 


DAVIES (Dr. N. E. YORKE-), 


Cr. 8vo, 1s. ea,: Cl.. ts. 6d. ea. 


Kids to Long Life. Cr. 8vo, as. ; cl.2s.6d. 
Wine and Health: How to enjoy 


botn, Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 


DEAKIN (DOROTHEBA), Stories 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


ici al alta ted ands Rena an edad tera cadnateirbaes 

DEFOE (DANIEL). — Robinson 
Cresoe. With 37 Illusts. by GKORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 
2s.net: leather, gilt edges, 3s, net. 


ee ee 


DE MILLE (JAMES).—AStrange 
Manuscript found In a Copper 
Cylinder. Crown avo, cloth, with 1g 
Miustrations by GILBERT GAUL, 3s. 6d. : 
post 8vo, lustrated boards, 2s. 


DEVONSHIRE SCENERY, The 
Historyof. By ARTHUR W, CLAYDEN, 
ALA. With Illus, Demv 8vo,cl.,10s 6d, net. 

Devon: Its Moorlands, Streams, 
and Coasts. Ky Lady ROsALIND 
NORTHCOTE, Illustrated in Colours by 
F. J. WipGery. Feap. 4to, cl., 20s. net. 

Folk Rhymes of Devon: Notices of 
tre Metrical Sayings fuund in the Lore 
of the People. By WILLIAM CROSSING, 
Demv &vo, cl oth, 4s. 64. net. 


DEWAR (G. A. B.).— The Airy 


Way. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 


DEWAR (T. R.).—A Ramble 


Round the Globe. With 220 Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
DICKENS (CHARLES), The 
Speeches of. With a Portrait. Pott 
8vo, cloth. 26 ret: leather, 2s. net. 
The Pocket Charles Dickens: Pass- 
“ages chosen bv ALFRED H. HYATT. 
16omo, cloth, 2s. net : leather, gilt, 3s. net. 
DICTIONARIES. 
A Dictionary of the Drama. Bv 
W. DaVENPOKTADIAMS. Vol. I. (A.o G) 
Vemy Syo, cloth, ros. 6d, net. 


(FRANK).—A Coquette De Ona! ES—continued. 


DONOVAN 


rs Handbeok of 
Famous Names in Fiction, 
Allusion References, Pro- 
verbs. Plots, Stories,and Poema. 
By Rev, E. C. BREWER, LL.D. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3«. 6d. net. 

A Dictionary of Miracles, 
Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By 
kev. E, C, BREWER, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 67. net, 

Familiar Allusions. Py WILLIAM A. 
and CHARLES G. WHEELER, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historicaland Explanatory 
Notes by SAMUEL A. BENT, A.M. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown dvo, 
cloth, 6s. 4d. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A 
Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By ELIEZER 
Epwarps, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


'|DOBSON (AUSTIN), Works by. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. each. 
Four Frenchwomen. With Portraits, 
Eighteenth Century Wignettes. 
n Three Series, each 6s.; also FIN&- 
PAPER EDITIONS, pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net 
each ; leather, 3s. net each. 
A Paladin of Philanthropy, and 
other Papers. With 2 Illustrations. 
Bide-walk Studies. With 5 Ilusts. 
Old Kensington Palace, and other 
Parers. With 6 Illustrations. 
At Prior Park, andother Papers. With 


6 Illustrations. 
(DICK), Detective 
Stories by. Post 8vo,_ illustrated 
boards, 2s. each; cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 
In the Grip of the Law’. 
Link by Link. ; Caaght at Last. 
From Information Received. 
Suspicion Aroused. 
Riddles Read. 
Cr. 8vo, cl,, 3s. Od. each ; picture cl,, 25. ea. 3 
post 8vo, boards, 2s. ca ; cloth, 2s, 6d. ea. 
The Man from Manchester. 
The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. Od. each. 
Deacon Brodie: or, Behind the Mask, 
Tyler Tatloock, Private Detective. 
Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ea. ; pict, cL. Hat bk. 25. ea, 
The Records of Vincent Trill. 
Yales of Terror. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
boards, 2s, each: cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Chronicles of Michael Daneyitch. 
Tracked to Doom. 
Tracked and Taken. 
A Netective's Triumphs. 
Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 
Crown 8vo, picture cloin, 2s. each ; post 8vo, 
illust, bds,, 2s. each: cloth limp, 2s. Ad. ea, 
Wanted! | The Man-Hunter. 


Dark Deeds. Crown ovo, cloth Limp, 
2s. O2,; picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 
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DIXON (W. WILLMOTT), Novels|DUMPY BOOKS—continued. 


by. Crown 8vn, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
The Rogue of Rye. | King Hal. 


DOWLING 3(RICHARD). — Old 


Corcoran’s Money. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


DOYLE (A. CONAN).—The Firm 
of Girdlestone. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. 
Edited by Col, CUNNINGHAM. Cr, 8vo, 
cloth, with Portraits, 3s. 6d. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, and a_ Bio- 
raphical Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD, 

hree Vols. 

Chapman’s Works. Three Vols. Vol. 
1, contains the Plays complete; Vol, II,, 
Poems aud Minor Translations, with an 
Essay by A. C., SWINBURNE; Vol. IIL, 
Trans'ations of the Iiad and Odyssey 

Marlowe's Works. One Vol. 

Massinger’s Plays. From GIFFORD'S 

Text. ne Vol. 


DUMPY BOOKS (The) for 
Children. Royal 32mo, cloth, 1s. nei 
each, 

1.The Fiamp, The Ameliorator, 
and The School-boy’s Appren- 
tice. By E. V. Lucas. 

3.The Bad Family. By Mrs. 
FENWICK. 

&. The Story of Little Black 
Sambo. by HELEN BANNERMAN, 
Iilustrated in colours. 

7. K Flower Book, Illustrated in 
colours by N&LLIE BENSON. 

8. The Pink Knight. By J. R. Mon. 
SELL. Hlustrated :n colours. 

9. The Little Clown. By T. Corr. 

10. A Horse Book. By MARY TOURTEL. 
Mustrated in colours, 

11. Little People: an Alphabet. By 
HENRY MAYER and T. W. H. CROSLAND. 
lustrated in colours, 

12. A Dog Book. By ETHEL BICKNELL. 
With Pictures in colours by CARTON 
MOORE PaRK, 

14, The Little Girl Lost. By E.RaPer. 
15. Dollies. By RICHARD HUNTER, 
Illustrated in colours by RUTH COBB. 
16. The Bad Mrs. Ginger, By Honor 
C. APPLEION. Illustrated in colours, 
17 Peter Piper’s Practical Prin- 

ctples, itilustrated in colours, 

18. Little White Barbara. By 
ELEANOR MARCH, Illustrated in colours, 

20. Towlocks and his Wooden 
Horse. By ALICE M. APPLETON. 
Illus, in colours by HONOR C, APPLETON. 

21. Three Little Foxes. By Mary 
TOURTEL. Illustrated in colours. 

22. The Old Man’s Bag. By fT. W. 
H. CROSLAND. Illus. bv J, R. MONSELL, 

23. Three Little Goblins. By M. 
G. TAGGART. Illustrated in colours. 

25. More Dollies. By RicHARD Hun- 
1&k, Illus, in colours by RUTH COBB, 


EGGLESTON 


ENGLISHMA 


Royal 32mo, cloth, 1s. net each. 

26. Little Yellow Wang-lo. By M. 
C, BELL. IWustrated iu colours. 

28. The Sooty Man. By E. B. 
MACKINNON and EDEN COYBEE. ths 

30. Rosalina. Illustrated in colours by 
JEAN C, ARCHER, 

31. Sammy and the Snarlywink. 
Illustrated in colours by LENA aud NOF- 
MAN AULT, 

33. Irene’s Christmas Party. 8: 
RICHARD HUNTER Ilius, by RUTH COBB, 

34. The Little Soldier Book. By 
eos POPE, Illustrated in coiours by 

ENRY MAYER. 

35. The Dutch Doll’s Ditties. By 
C, AUBREY MOORE. : 

36. Ten Little Nigger Boys. By 
NORA Case. 

37. Humpty Dumpty’s Little Son. 
By HELEN R. Cross. 

38. Simple Simon. By HELEN R, 
CROSS, Illustrated in colours, 

39. Tha Little Frenchman. By 
EDEN COYLEE, Illustrated in colours by 
K, J. FRICERO, 

40. The Story of an Irish Potato. 
By LILY SCHOFIELD. Ilust, in colours. 


DUNCAN(SARA JEANNETTE), 


Books by. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. eacn. 

A Social Departure. With 111 
Illustrations by F, H. TOWNSEND, 

An American Girl in London. 
With So Iilustrations by F, 8. TOWNSEND. 

The Simple Adventures of a 
Memsahib. With 37 Illustrations. 


Yernon’s Aunt. With 47 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DUTT (ROMESH C.).—England 


and India: Progress during One 
Hundred Years. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


EDWARDES (Mrs. ANNIE), 


Noveis by. 

A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 

Archie Lovell. Crown 8&8vo, cloth, 
as. Gt. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


A Plaster Saint. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 


mn ew eee 


EDWARDS (ELIEZER).— 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint,and Out-of-the- 
Way Matters, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


~ (EDWARD).— 
Roxy. Post 8vo, iNnst: ated boards, 2s. 


EGERTON (Rev. J. C.).— 


Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 
With Four Iilusts, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


ELIZABETHAN VERSE, The 


Book ef. Edited with Notes by WIL- 
LIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITR, With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Small cr. 8vo, 
clot’, 3s. 6d. net ; vellum gilt, 7s, 6d net, 


(An) in : 
Recollections of Louis Philippe and the 
Empire, Crown 8vo, buckram, 39, Gd, 


i, i 
ms 


Digitized by Google 


. Telegrams 
Bookstore, London 


ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
GENERAL LITERATURE AND FICTION 


PUBLISHED BY _ 

--- - CHATTO &® WINDUS 
114 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS 
LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone No. 
3524 Central 


ADAMS (W. DAVENPORT).—|AMERICAN FARMER, LET- 


m Dictionary. of the Drama: A 

Guide to the Plays, Playwrights, Players, 
and Playhouses of the United Kingdom 
and America, from the Earliest Times to 

, the Present. Vol.I.(AtoG), Demy Svo, 
cloth. ros. 6d. net.—Vol. II., completing 
the Work, is.in preparation. 


ALLEN (GRANT), Books by. 
Crown 8vo cloth, 3s. 6d, each; post évo, 
illustrated boards, 3s.each. 
Babylon. With t2 Iuustrations, - 
Strange Stories. ; 


t 


e Beckoning Hand. 
or Maimie’s Sake. 
ilistia. | In all Shades. 
le Devil's Die. | Tents of Shem. 
is Mortal Coil. ; 
Dumaresq’s Daughter. 
Under Sealed Orders. 
The Duchess of Powrysland. 
‘Blood Royal. | The Great Taboo. 
Ivan Greet's Masterpiece. 
The Scallywag. With 2¢ Illustrations. 
At Market Yalue. 
The Tents of Shem. 
- EDITION, medium 8vo, 6. 


ANDERSON (MARY).—Othello’s 


Occupation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ANTROBUS (C. L.), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 


‘ 


- POPULAR 


Quality Corner. | Wildersmoor 
The ine of Finvarra.  - | 


‘Phe Stone Ezel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


ALEXANDER (Mrs.), Novels by, 
Crown 8vo. cloth 3s. 6d. each; post svo, 
picture boards. 2s. each, 
Valerie’s Fate. | Mona's Choice. 
4% Life Interest. | Woman's Wit. 
ns ‘Blind Fate: 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Cost of her Pride, 
&4 Golden Autumn. 
arbara, Lady’s Maid & Peereds. 
rs. Criohton’s Creditor, : 


The Btep-mother. 


ALMAZ (E. F.).—Copper under 
- the Gold, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6/. 


TERS FROM AN. By J. H. St. Joun 
CREVECOEUR, Liemy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


APPLETON (G. W.).—Rash Con- 


clusions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ARNOLD (E. L.), Stories by. 
The Wonderful Adventures of 
-Phra the Phesnician. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, with 12 Illusts, by H. M. PaGEr, 

3s. 6¢.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Constable of St. Nicholas. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

3s. 6d. : picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 


ART and LETTERS LIBRARY 
(The). Large crown 8vo, Each volume 
with 8 Coloured Plates,and 24 in Half- 

_ tone, Bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
EDITION DE LUX#, small 4to, printed on 
‘pure rag paper, with additional Plates, 
parchment, 15s. net per vol. 

Stories of the Italian Artists 
from Yasari. Collected and arranged 
by E,.L, Skk_ky, Small 4to, with 13 
Coloured. Plates and 24 in Half-tene. 

Artists of the Italian Renais- 
sanoe: their Stories as set forth by 
Vasari, Ridolfi, Lanzi,and the Chroniclers, 
Collected and arranged by E. L. SexLry. 

Stories of the Flemish and Duteh 
Artists, from the ‘time of the Van 
Eycks to the End of the Seventeenth 
Century, drawn from Contemporary 
Records, Collected and arranged by 
VICTOR R®YNOLDS, 

Steries of the English Artists, 
from Van Dyck to Turner (1600-1851), 
Collected and arranged by RANDALL 
DAVIES and CECIL HUNT. ; 

Stories of the French Artists, 
from Clouet to Delacroix, Collected and 
arranged by P. M. TURNER and C, H. 
COLLINS BAKER. | 

Stories of the Spanish Artists 
until GOYA. By Sir WILLIAM STIRLING- 
MAXWELL. Selected and arranged by 
Luis CaRRENO, With Introduction by 
EDWARD HUTTON, 

Stories of the German Artists. 
By Prof. Dr. HANS W. SINGER. 


The Little Flowers of S.Francis of 
Assisi, Translated by Prof, T. W. 
ARNOLD, With 8 Illustrationsin Colour 
and 24 in Half-tone, 


(913) 
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oer Peak taka ue eee 
ART & LETTERS LIBRARY—conid. | 
Of the Imitacion of Christ, by! . 


ductions in four Colours, and Jecorations 
in line, after Watercolours by W. 
RUSSELL FLINT. The BDITION DE LUXE 
has four additional Plates in Colour’and 
mav also be had bound in pigskin with 


clasps. 25s. net. rane 

The Confessions of Beint ra us- 
tine. Tran-lated by Dr. E, B, PUSEY. 
Edited by TEMPLE ScoTr. With an In- 
troduction by Mrs. MEYNELL, and 12 
Plates by MAXWELL ARMFIELD in four 
Colours. Tie EpjTioN DE Luxg has the 
plates mounted, and: mdy also‘ be ‘had 
bound in pigskin with clasps, 28s. net. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 73. 6d. het each ; 
parchment, 1os.6d.neteach, — 

Women of Florence. By Prof. Ist- 
DORO DEL LUNGO,. ‘lranstated.by MARY 
G. STEEGMANN, With Introduction by 
Dr. Gurpo Biacyr, 2 Coloured Ptates and 
24in Half-tone. 

The Master of Game: 
English Hook on. Huntings By EDWARD, 
Second Duke of York. Edited by W. A. 
and F, BAILLIE-GROHMAN. Introduction 
LDL aearacaslel ar peraht weet Photogravure 

rontispiece and23 full-page l.Justrations, 


ARTEMUS WARD’S Works. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 3s, 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


I ict hah ded Mckee adhe chisel 
ARTIST (The Mind of the): 
‘Thoughts and Sayings of Artists ou their 
Art. Coflected and arranged by Mrs. 
LAURENCE BINYON,. With 8 full-page 
Plates. Small crown 8vo. cloth.3s.6d.net. 


re a A 
ASHTON (JOHN).—Social Life 
in the Reign of Queen Anas. With 
8< Tllustra!.cns, Crown 8¥o, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Fa aR ee a acne De Ra 
AUSTEN (JANE), The Works of, 
in Ten Volumes, each contaming Ten 
. Jiustrations in ‘Cofoyr by~A, WALLIS 
MILLS, With Notes by BR.’ BRIMLEY 
JOHNSON. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net per 
vol, The Novels are as follows: I, and 
Il, PRIDE AND PREJUDICE; Ill. 
and IV., SENSE AND SENSIBILITY ; 
V.. NORTHANGER ABBEY ; VI., PER- 
SUASION; VII. and VIIL, EMMA; 

1X. and-X%., MANSFIELD PARK. 


ig 
AYESHA (MARION).—The 
Truth about a Nunnery: Five Years 

in ta oa Convent. Schooi. , Crown 8vo, 

. cloth, 6%, * oS 


nc 

AYSCOUGH (JOHN), Novels by. 
; Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each, |. 
Outsiders—and 
Mezzogiorno. 
Hurdoott. | 
Marotz. 


In. < 


Faustula, . 
C.own 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


The Oldest 


“ ~, 


ype R. fu eel Fate \ 
e Geerge Borrow. 
The Pocket Thackeray. 


The Seer de ee - Grone 
; chard Jefferies. 
ne Bookes ge MacDonald. 
‘The Poaket Thomas Har¢ 
@ t e 
ace pocuee Georg @ wlio. ae 
] r:) aries Kin ; 
The Posket Ruskin. a i 
The Posket 


The Flower of the Mind. 

 -) eo ee, < 

BACTERIA, Yeast. Fungi, and 
sis of, By 

W. HB. GROVE, B.A. _ With 87 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35.62. . - . 


BAILDON (H. B,):-- Robert 
Loais Steverison: A orgs With 2 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, bnckram, 6s. _ 


BALLADS and LYRICS of LOVE, 
selected from PERCY’S ‘Reliques.’ Edited 
wie an, Inirod action. by F. SIDGWICK. 
With ro Plates in Colour‘after BYAM 

SHAW, R.I.. Large'fcap. 4to, cloth, 6s. vet. 
Legendary’ Ballads, sclected from 
pencis ‘Religuess Edited ‘with an 
Introduction By F. SinGWiCK. With ro 
Plates !n°Colour after BYaM SHAW, RI. 
Large fcap,.4to, cloth, 6s, net.“ 

®,° The above 2 volumes may also be fad fn 

the ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY, pott Svo, cloth, gilt 

top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt ¢$, 3s. net each. 


English 'Surnamps: Their -Sources 

and significations, Cr,8vo, stotht ys. Gy. 

BARGAIN BOOK (Fhe). * ‘By C.E. 

JERNINGHAM and Lewis BETTANY. With 

- g Iitustradong apd:.9 Pabular Charts, 
emy 8va, Cloth, 75.64, net, , 

., Crown $v0, cloth: 39.6. saoh ; post 

illustrated boards, 2s, each; POPULAR 

/. Bormoks /médium Bvo, 6d: each. © 
Red Spider. | Myre. 

BARKER (ELSA).— The Son ‘of 


ary Bethel, Crown -8vo,-cloth, 6s. 


BARR (AMELIA E.).—Love will 
Venture in. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, ; 
. Crear Epirron, cloth, ts. ret: * 


T), oriés' by. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
‘In a Steamer Chair. With z Ilusts, 
From Whose Bourne; &, With 47 
Iilustrations by HAL HURST and otfers. 
et With s2 Hlustrations by 
LANCELOT SPEER and othern,' ~ 
A Woman Interyvenes. = — 
A Prince of Good Fellows, With 
15 Iilustrations by E, J. SULLIVAR. 
The Unchanging | 
the Speculations of John Steele. 
Crown: 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6e,; POPULAR 
EDITION, medium 8vo, 62, 


wot. 
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BARRETT (FRANK), Novels by.| BENNETT (W. C.).—Songs for 


Post 8vo, tllust. bds., 2s. ea.: ch, 2s, Od. va. 
The Sin ‘of Olga Zassoulioh. 
Little Lady Linton. _- 

John Ford; aid His Helpmate. 
| Ev Heoolling VWengeance. 
Honest Dayie. | Lieut. Barnabas. 
o 8vg, cloth, 3s. Gd, cath; post 8vo, iliust. 
' “boards, és: each : cloth limp, 2s. 6d, each. 
dea ality. 

For Love and Honour. 
Between Life and Death. . 
Fettered for Life. 


A Missing Witness. With 8 Ilusts. | 


The Woman of thelron Bracelets. 


gal’s eropraus: 
Folly Morrison. 
 § Crown 8vo, elotn, 3s. Gd. each, 
Under a ‘Strange Mask. With 1c 
Iiustrations by E. F. KREWINALL. 
Was She Justified? . 


Lady Judas 

The Obliging Husband. 
euted Frontispiece, 

Perfidious Lydta. 
by DUDLEY TENNANT, 

Fettered for Lite. POPULAR EDITION 
Medium 8&vo. 6a. ? 

The Error of Her Ways. Crown 8vo, 
‘eloth,'35. 62.2 CF *CARAP HITION. cl.. rs. net 


BARRINGTON | (Mi (MIC Ff & rH JAB L), 

The Moighe’ of the Golden Sword. 
Crown vo, ctoth 

The Lady - dt. t tripon. “With. Illus- 


trations, Crown 8v0, buckram xitt, Ss. ¥ 


BASKE RVILLE (JOHN): A 
Memoir. “By RALPH STRAUS and R, oi 
_, DENT, With 113 Platez, Large quarto, 
‘ Duckrarh, ats, 'net. mo 


With Col- 
With Fr. alla plete 


BATH (The).in Diseases of the| 


Skin... By J. L. Mitton.. Post 8vo, ts. ; 
cloch, Is, 4.2. 


BEACONSFIELD, | LORD. By T., 


P. O'CONNOR, M.P,” Crawn Svo, cloth. ss, 


BEARD. (JOHN), D.Sc. — The 
‘Enzyme Treatment of Cancer. 
“With Tucts. - Deme 8va, cl., 7s. 6d, net 


BENNETT (ARNOL LD),. Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62, each, 
Leonora. : A Great Man. 

Teresa of Watling Street. With s 
‘Jastrations by FRaxkK GULLETT, 
Tales of the Five Towns. | Hugo. 
Sacred and Profane Love. 
Tne Gates of Wrath. 
‘The Ghaat. | Thedity of Pleasure. 
The Grand d Babylon Hotel. 
Sacred and Profane Lowe. CuEaP 
. 'EOISION, Crowd Svo, Is. nef.; POPULAR 
EDITION, medium Svo, 6d. 
Leonora. POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 
: cloth, 2s. net. 
POPULAR EDITIONS. medium 8vo, 67. each, 
The Grand Babylon Notol. 
“ Phe Gity of Plonsura. | Hugo. 


___ Sailors. Post 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


BESANT and RICE, Novels by. 


Cr. 8vo, clovh, 3s. 6d. each; post dvo, 
ust, beds. 2s. each : cl. limp, 2s. 6d, each, 
Ready-Mone Mortiboy. 
She Golden Butterfly. 


My Little Girl. 
With BRarp and Crown. 
Yhis Gon of Vulcan. 
ze onks of Thelema. 
Celia’s Arbour. 
r e Chaplain of the Fleet 
The Seamy Side. 
The Gase of Mr. Luoraft. 
‘Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
BESANT (Sir WALTER), 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. fd. 
each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2:5. 
each; cloth limp. 2s. 6d. each, 
. All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
With 12 Illustrations by FRED. BARNARD. 
The Captains’ Room, &c. 
All in a Garden Fair. With 6 Illus- 
trations bv HARRY FURNISS. - 
Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece. 
Uncle dJaok, and other Stories. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Yery Well Then, 
With i2 TMlustrations by A, FORESTIER, 
Herr Paulus. 
The Bell of St. Paul's. 
For Faith and Freedom. With 
Itusts, by A, FORESTIER and F. Wabpy, 
To Call Her Mine, &, With 9 Iilusts. 
The Holy. Rose, &c. With Frontispiece. 
Armorel of Ly onesse. With 12 Hlusts, 
St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 
With 12 INustrations bv C. GREEN. 
Verbena Camellia Stephanotis. 
The Ivory Gate. 
The Rebel Queen. 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 
ith x2 [lustrations by W. H. HYDE. 
In Deacon’s Orders, &. With Frontis. 
The Revolt of Man. 
Tne Master Craftsman. 
The City of Ratuge. 
Crown 8v», cloth 3s. 6d. each. 
A Fountain Sealed. 
The Changeling. 
The Fourth Generation 
The Orange Girl... With 8 Mlustrations 
by F. PEGRAM. 
The Alabaster Box. 
The Lady of Lynn. With 12 [lustra- 
tions by G. DEMAIN-HAMMOND, 
No Other Way. With 12 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, picture clutn, uat back, 2s. each. 
St. Katherine's by the Tower. 
The Rebe! Queen. 
FINE PAPER EvInoNs, pu 8yo, cloth, gilt, 
2s, net each: leather, gilt, 3s. net each. 
London. | Westminster. 
Jerusalem. (Ia collaboration with Prof, 
E. H, PALMER) . 
Sir cue an sitting ton. 
Gaspard de Coligny. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Mon, 
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BESANT (Sir Walter)—continued. 
CHEAP EDITIONS, cr, 8», cloth, 1s, pet each. 
the Alabaster Box. 
Yerbena Cameliia Stephanotis. 


—— 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
The Grange Girl. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
Chilaren of Gibeou. 
worothy Forster. | No Other Way. 
Armoret of Lyonesse. 
The Lady of Lyon. 
Demy 8v0, civth, 5s. net each, 
London. With 125 Illustrations. 
Westminster. With Etching by F. S. 
WALKER, and £30 Hlustrations. 

South London. With Etching by F.S. 
WALKER, and 118 Illustrations. 

East London. With Etching by F. S. 
WALKER, and 56 Illustrations by PHIL 
May, L. RAVEN HILL, and J, PENNELL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
Fifty Years Ago. With 144 lilusts. 
The Charm, and other Drawing-room 

Plays, 50 lilus, by CHRIS HAMMOND, &c, 


St. Katherine's by the Tower. 
CHEAP Eptrron picture cover, 1s. net, 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 

With Portrait, Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
Art of Fiction. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs.net. 


eS a pec Ss ee aie ae SE ee 
BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA : 
The Original Text, with, where neces- 
sary, Notes. Small 8vo, single parts, 8d. 
net per vol.; cloth, single parts, rs. net per 
vol, Wheretwo or more units are bound 
in one volume the price in wrapper re- 
mains 8d. per unit, z.c., two cost Is. 4d. ; 
three cost 2s. ; four cost 2s. 8d. In cloth 
the additional costis 4d, for the first, and 
id. for each succeeding unit: 2.¢., one 
unit costs rs. ; twocost 1s, 9d.; three 
2s. 6d.: four'3¢. 3d. . 
1. Moliére: Le Misanthrope. 
2, Moliere: I.es Femmes savantes. 
3, Corneille: Le Cid. [thode. 
4. Descartes: Discours de la mieé- 
6, Dante: Divina Commedia I.: 
Inferno. 
7, Boccacalo: Decameron: Prima 
giornata. 
8. Calderon: La vida es suefio. 
y, Restif de la Bretonne: L’an 
20c0, 
ro, Camoes: Os Lusiadas: Canto I, 11 
1s. Racine: Athalie. ‘ 
12-15, Patraroa : Rerum vulgarium 
fragmenta. (Purgatorio. 
16-17, Dante: Divina Cominedia IT.: 
18-20, Tillier: Mon oncle Benjamin. 
21-22, Boccaccio: Decameron : Seconda 
giornata. 
93-24. Beaumarohais; Je Barbier de 
Seville, 
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BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA—continued. 
25. Camoes: Os Lusiadas : IIL, TV. 
26-28. Alfred de Musset: Comedies et 
Proverbcs 
Corneille: Horace. 
Dante: Divina Commedia III. : 
Paradiso, 

. Prevost; Manon Lescaut. ; 

- Guvres de Francois Villon. 
. Guillem de Castro: Las Mucc- 
dades del Cid, I., II. 

40. Dante: La Vita Nuova, 

. Cervantes: 5 Novelas ejemplares. 
45. Camoes: Os Lusiadas:V.VI., VII. 
46, Moliére: L’Avare. 

47. Petraroa: I Trionfi. [giornata 
48-49. Boccaccio: Decameron: Tetza 
50. Corneille: Cinni. .* 
51-52 Camoes : Os Lusiadas : VIII.,IX., X. 

53-54 La Chanson @e Roland. |' 

55°58 Alfred de Musset: Premieres 

Poésies, 
59. Boccacoio: Decameron: Quarta 
tiornata. 

60-61. Maistre Plerre Pathelin : 

Farce du XV¢ siecle, 

62-63, Giacomo Leopardi : Canti. 

64-65. Chateaubriand: Atala. 

66, Bocoaccio: Decameron, Quinta 
iornata. 

67-70. Blaise Pascal: Les Provinciales, 


BIERCE (AMBROSB).—In_ the 
Midst of Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 67, : 
p. 8vo, bds., 28.3 cr. 8vo, pic. cov. re, net. 


<0 COUR ee 
BINDLOSS (HAROLD), Nevela ty. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62, each, 
The Mistress of Bonaventure. : 
Daventry’s Daughter. - 
A Sower of Wheat. 
Kinslie’s Ju-ju. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
38, Gd. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. ; 
The Concession-hunters, Crdéwn 
Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; POPULAR EDITION, 
medium 8vo, 6d. 


PER hh ena ashad, Nena eer eee ae 
BLAKE WILLIAM): A Critical 
Study by A. C, SWINBURNE. With a 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckramn, 6s. net. , 
The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell, and A Song of Liberty. With 
Introd'ction by F. G. STOKES. A FLOR- 
ENCK PRESS OK, Crown 8vo, hand- 
made paper, boards, 3s. 6d, net; parch- 
ment, 5s. net. 


BOCCACCIO.—The Decameron 
With a Portrait. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 2s, net : leather, gilt edges, es, net. 


BODKIN (McD., K.C.) — Shil- 


lelagh and Shamrock. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


i BO oe ee 

BORDEAUX (HENRI. — The 
Parting of the Ways, Translated by 
LOUISE «. HoVGRTON. Cr, &va, cl,, Ae. 


20. 
30-31. 


___Lonise s. Hore 
BORENIUS (TANCRED).—The 


Painters of Vicenza, With 55 full- 
page Plaics, Deny Syu. claph, 78 G4, Bet 
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BOSSES AND CORBELS OF/BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poems 


EXETER CATHEDRAL. By E. K. 
Pi@DEAUX and G. R. HOLT SHAFTO. 
With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s, 6d. net. * 


BOSWELL’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
With 8illus. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


BOURGET (PAUL).—A Living 
Lie. Translated by JOHN DE VILLIERS, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; CHRAP 
EDITION, picture cover, Is, net. 


BOYLE (F.).—Chronicles of No- 


Man’s Land. Post 8vo, iliustrated 
boards, 2s. 
BRAND (JOHN).—Observations 


on Popular Antiquities. With the 
Additions of Sir HENRY ELLIS. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


—— 


BRAYSHAW (J. DODSWORTH). 
—Slum Silhouettes: Stories of Londoo 

Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
BREWER’S (Rev. Dr.) Diction- 
aries. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, net each, 
TheReader’sHandbook of Famous 
Names in Fiction, Allusions, 


References, Proverbs, Plots, 
Stories, and Poems. 
A Diction of Miracles: Imitative, 


Realistic, and Dogmatic. 


BREWSTER (Sir DAVID), 
Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 
More Worlds than One: Creed of 
Philosopher, Hope of Christian. Piates. 
The Martyrs of Science: GALILEO, 
TYCHO BRAHE, and KEPLER, 
Letters on Natural Magic. With 


numerous Illustrations. 


BRIDGE CATECHISM: QUES- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS: including 
the PORTLAND CLUB CODE. By RO:ERT 
HAMMOND, Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


BRIDGE (J. S. C.).—From Island 
to Emplre: A History of theExpansion of 
England by Force of Arms. ith Mars 
and Plans, Large crown 8vo,cloth,6s.net. 


BROWNING’S (ROBT.) POEMS. 
Large feap. 4to, cloth, 6s. net each ; LARGE 
PaPER EDITION, parchment, 12s, 6d. net 
each.—Also an Edition in the ST, MARTIN'S 
LIBRARY, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each ; 
leather, 35, net each. 
ig Passes; and Men and 
omen. With ro Plates in Colour 
after E. FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. 
Dramatis Persons; and Dramatic 
Romances and 4 rics. With 10 
Plates in Colour after E. F. Bricknar 


BRYDEN (H. A.).—An Exiled 


Scot. With Frontispiece by J, S 
CROMPTON, R.I, Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


BRYDGES (HAROLD). — Uncle 
Sam at Home. With 91 Ilusts, Post 
8vo, ilust. boards. as, ; cloth limp, 2s, Od, 


L: 


and Novels by. 

The Complete Poetical Works of 
Robert Buchanan, 2 Vols., crown 
8vo, buckram. with Portrait Frontispiece 
to each volume, I2s. 


Crown 8vo, cioth, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. With 11 Illustra. 
tions bv F, BARNARD. ; 

Lady Kilpatrick. , 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. 

Love Me for Brer. 

Annan Water. | Fexgiove Manes. 

The New Abelard. | Dene. 

Matt: A Story of a Caravan. 

The Master of the Mine, 

The Helier of Linne. 

Woman and the Man. : 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Red and White Heather. 
Andromeda. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d, each. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 

God and the Man. 

Foxglove Manor. 


The Shadow of the Sword. Larcr 
TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITION, Pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 
3s. net, 


The Charlatan. By ROBERT BUCHANAN 
and HENRY MURRAY, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with Frontispiece by T. H. ROBINSON, 
3s. 6d. , post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


BURTON (ROBERT). — The 
Anatomy of Melancholy. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7s, 6d 


CAINE (HALL), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, ctoth, 3s. 6d, each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 
2s. 62. each. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 

Also LIBRARY EDITIONS of the three novels, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each ; CHEAP POPu. 
LAK EDITIONS, medium 8vo,portrait cover, 
6d, each , and the FINE PAPER EDITION 
of The Deemster, pott 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


CAMERON (V. LOVETT).—The 
Cruise of the ‘Black nee’ 
Privateer. Cr. 8vo, cloth, with 2 Jllus. 
trations by P. MACNAB 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, 


nicture boards, 2s. 


CANCER, THE ENZYME 
TREATMENT OF. By JOHN BEARD, 
D.Sc. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 


cloth, 7s 62, net. 


CANZIANI (ESTELLA).—Cos- 
tumes, Traditions, and Sengs ef 
Savoy. With 50 Iustrations in Colour, 
and inany in Line, by the Author, Demy 
ato, ciath, 21s, net ; velluin, 315, 6¢, net. 


ait 


ea 


ere 


. Telegrams 
Bookstore, London 


ADAMS (W. 

‘A Dictionary of the Drama: A 
Guide to the Plays, Playwrights, Players, 
and Playhouses of the United Kingdom 
and America, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present. Vol.2.(AtoG). Demy Svo, 
cloth. ros. 6d. net.—Vol. II., completing 
the Work, is in preparation. 


ALLEN (GRANT), Books by. 
Crown 8vo cloth, 3s. 6d, each ; post évo, 
illustrated boards, 2s.each. 
Babylon. With t2 [uustrations, - 
trange Stories. or 
e Beckoning Hand. ty 15 
or Maimie’s Sake. 
llistia. | in all Shades. 
e Devil's Die. | Tents of Shem. 
is Mortal Coil. 
Dumaresq’s Daughter. 
Under Sealed Orders. 
The Duchess of Powysland. 
‘Blood Royal. | The Great Taboo. 
Iwan Greet's Masterpiece. 
The Soallywag. With 24 Illustrations. 
At Market Value. 
The Tents of Shem. 
EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d, 


ANDERSON (MARY).—Othello’s 


Occupation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


ANTROBUS (C. L.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 

Quality Corner. | Wildersmoor 

The Wine of Finvarra. | — 


‘Bhe Stone Ezel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
ALEXANDER (Mrs.), Novels by. 


Crawoa avo. cloth 3s. 62. each; post vo, 
picture boards, 2s. each, 
Valerie’s Fate. | Mona’s Choice. 
& Life Interest. | Woman's Wit. 

; ‘Blind Fate. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
The Cost of her Pride. 
A Golden Autumn. 
Barbara, Lady’s Maid & Peeress. 
Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor. 
A Missing Hero. : 
A Fight with Fa 
The Btep-mother. 


ALMAZ (E. F.).—Copper under 
the Gold, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6c. 


’ 
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- POPULAR 


ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
GENERAL LITERATURE AND FICTION 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHATTO ® WINDUS 
114 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS 
LONDON, W.C. 


DAVENPORT).—| AMERICAN FARMER, 


ARNOLD (E. 


Telephone No. 
3524 Central 


LET- 
By J. H. St. JOHN 
Liemy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


APPLETON (G. W.).—Rash Con- 


TERS FROM AN. 
CREVECOEUR, 


clusions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


L.), Stories by. 
The Wonderful Adventures of 
-Phrya the Phosnician. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, with 12 INusts, by H. M. PAGET, 
3s. 62.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Constable of St. Nicholas. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. : picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 


ART and LETTERS LIBRARY 


(The). Large crown 8vo, Each volume 
with 8 Coloured Plates, and 24 in Haif- 
tone. Bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
EDITION DE LUXr¥, small 4to, printed on 
pure rag paper, with additional Plates, 
parchment, 15s. net per vol. 

Stories of the Italian Artists 
from Vasari. Collected and arranged 
by E,.L. Stexitky. Small gto, with 13 
Coloured Pilates and 24 in Half-tene. 

Artists of the Italian Renais- 
sance: their Stories as set forth by 
Vasari, Ridol fi, Lanzi,and the Chroniclers, 
Collected and arranged by E. L, SeFLEKY. 

Stories of the Flemish and Dutch 
Artists, from the ‘lime of the Van 
Eycks to the End of the Seventeenth 
Century, drawn from Contemporary 
Records, Collected and arranged by 
VICTOR R¥YNOLDS, 

Stories of the English Artists, 
from Van Dyck to Turner (1600-1851), 
Collected and arranged by RANDALL 
DAVIES and CEcIL HUNT. ; 

Stories of the French Artists, 
from Clouet to Delacroix, Collected and 
arranged by P. M. TURNER and C. H. 
COLLINS BAKER. 

Stories of the Spanish Artists 
until GOYA. By Sir WILLIAM STIRLING- 
MAXWELL. Selected and arranged by 
Luis CARRENO. With Introduction by 
EDWARD HUTTON, 

Stories of the German Artists. 

By Prof. Dr. HANS W. SINGER, 


The Little Flowers of8.Francis of 
Assisi, Translated by Prof, T. W. 
ARNOLD, With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
and 24 in Half-tone, 
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AUTHORS for ‘th © ‘POCKET 
Of the Imitation of Christ, by): OR . ee 


ART & LETTERS “LIBRARY contd. JAL 


1HOMAS A KaMPIS, as tans. ated out of 
the Latin by RICHARD: WHYTFORD (A.D. 
1556): re-edited into modern English 
wth an Historical Introduction by 
WILFRID RAYNAL,-O.§.B. - With 8 Repro- 
ductions in four Colours, and decorations 
in line, after Watercolours by W. 
RUSSELL FLINT. The EDITION DE LUXE 
has four additional Plates in Cofour’and 
mav also be had bound in pigekin with 
clasps. 25s. net. 

The Confessions of Saint 2 Augus- 
tine. Tran-lated by PusEy. 
Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT, With an In- 
troduction by Mrs. MEYNELL, and 12 
Plates by MAXWELL ARMFIELD in four 
Colours. Tie Epytron DE Luxs has the 
piates mounted, and' may also: be ‘had 
bound in pigskin with clasps, 25s. net, 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. het each ; 
parchment, tos. 6d. net each. 
Women of Florence. By Prof. Isi- 
PORO DEL LUNGO, ‘Translated. by MARY 
G.STEEGMANN, With Introduction by 
Dr. Gurpo BIAGr, 2 Coloured Ptates and 
24in Half-tone. 


The Master of Game: The Oldest | 


English 4oakon Huntings By EDWwARn, 
Second Duke of York, Edited by W., A. 
and F, BAILLIE-GROHMAN, Introduction 
by THEODOREROOSEVELT, Photogravure 
Frontispiece and23 full-pagel dustrations, 


ARTEMUS WARD’S Works. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 3s, 6d. 
poet 8vo, iNustrated boards, 2s, 


ARTIST (The Mind of the): 
Thoughts and Sa Ings of Artists ou their 
Art. Coflected arranged by Mrs. 
LAURENCE BINYON. With 8 full-page 
Plates, Small crown 8vo ¢loth.3s.6d.net. 


ASHTON (JOHN).—Social Life 
inthe Reign of Queen Anas. with |B 
8< TMlustrar. Let Crown 8v0, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


AUSTEN (JANE), The Works of, 
in Ten Volumes, each contaming Ten 
. (ilustrations in Colour by-A, WaAtLis 
Micts, With Notes by R.’ BRINLEY 
JOHNSON. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net per 
vol, The Novels are as follows : I, and 
II. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE; LIL. 
and IV., SENSE AND SENSIBILITY ; 
V., NORTHANGER ABBEY; VL, PER. 
SUASION ; VIL. and VIIL. EMMA; 
IX. and-X., MANSFIELD PARK, 


AYESHA (MARION).—The 
Truth about a Nunnery: Five Years 
an apn Convent. Schoo, Crown Bvo, 
cio a 


AYSCOUGH (JOHN), Novets by. 
Crown svo, cloth, 6s. each, — 
Outeiders—and In, 2 
Mezzogiorno, ; 
Faustula. 


Hurdoott. | 
Marotz. C.vown 8vo, cioth, 2s. net. 


a et kY 


16mo, cl,. 2s. net ver et 35. net ea. 


the Peoxey F Geotae Siok 


The. Pocket Thackera ray. 
The Pocket miche os” ocens. 
cha efferies. 
mnt Pome: ge MacDonald. 
The Fockes & ae 
e Poa Hardy. 
The Pocket d them e Eliot. ¥ 


The P et Charles Kin ° 
Fhe Poo Pocket Ruskin: | id ‘ 


Pocket. Lard. Baaco 
The Flower of the Mind. 


BACTERIA, Yeast. Fungi, and 
oe Species, A Synopsis of, By 
W. B. GROVE, BA. With 87 ausabors: 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


BAILDON (H. B.): = Robert 
Louis Steverison: A Study. With 2 
Portraits. . Crown 8vo, bnekram, 6: 6s. 


ree ee ee 


BALLADS and L" LYRICSof! of LOV E, 
selected from PERCY’Ss ‘Reliques.’ Edited 
with an Introduction by F. SIDGWICE. 
With ro Plates in Colour‘after BYAM 


SHAW, R.I., Large fcap. gto, pera 6s. net. 
Legendary oh 8, selected dais 
KERCY'S ‘Reliques. “Edited wit 


ntrodyction By F. SIDGWICK, With to 
Plates In‘Colour aftér BYAM SHAW, RI. 
Large fcap. qto, tloth, 6s. net. . 
*,* The above 2 volumes may also be fad in 
the ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY, pott Svo, cloth, gilt 


;|top. 2s. net each; leather, gitt arcs 3: net each. 
I BARDS E ( ev, wr 
English Surnamps: Their- -Sources 
and »vignifications,: Cr..8vn, matical bled 


BARGAIN. BOOK (Fhe). ‘By C. E. 


JERNINGHAM and Lewis BETTANY. With 
% Itustrauons and: ae As egal Ghacts, 
ne 


emy 8vo, cloth, 7s., 


BARING- GOULD (S. ),.Novels b 
- , Crewtr 8v0, dota eho by. 
illustrated boarta as. pepe 
‘. Bprrioks / medium Bvo, 6d. each. | 
_Red | Spider. ~ uYrs. - 


BARKER R (ELSA).—The-Son of 
Mary Bethel, Crown 8vo,-cloth, 6s, 


BARR (AMELIA E.),—Love will 
Venturein, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, ; 
Suear EDITION, cloth, ts. nett!” 


AR ERT), oriés’ by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
‘In a Steamer Chair. With z Ilusts. 

From Whose Bourne; &. With 47 
Illustrations by HAL HURST and others. 

Revenget With 12 lustrations by 
LANCELOT SPEENand othem — 

A Woman Intervenes. Ph 

A Prince of Good Fellows, 
15 Iilustrations by E. J. 7 tase 

The Unchanging 

The Speculations ot John Bteele. 
Crown. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢,; POPULAR 
EDITION, medium 8vo, 64, 


With 


ae 
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BARRETT (FRANK), Novels by.| BENNETT (W. 


Post 8vo, tllust. bds.. 2s. ea.:cl, 2s, Od. ca. 
The Sin of Olga Zassoulionh. 
Little Lady Linton. | 
John Ford; and Hie Helpmate. 
A Reoolling Vengeance. 

Honest Dayie. | Lieut. Barnabas. 
Cr. 8v9, cloth, 35. Q/. cach ; post 8vo, ilust. 
~ “boards, 2<, each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6:4, each. 
Found Guilty. 
For Love and Honour. . 
Between Life and Death. - 
Fettered for Life. | 
A Missing Witness. With 8 Musts. 
The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. 
The Harding Scandai. 
A Prodigal’s Progress. 
Folly Morrison. ae. 
‘ Crown 8vy, cloth, 3s. Gd. each, 
Under a Strange Mask. With 1c 
’ Hlustrations by E. F. KRREWINALL. 
Was She Justified? . 
ay dudas. =... : 
The Obliging Husband. With Col- 
outed frontispiece, 
Perfidious Lydta. With Fr.:ntispiece 

.by DUDLEY TENNANT, 
Fettered for Lite. Por LAR EDITION 

Medium &vo, 6d. : | 
The Error of Her Ways. Crown 8vo, 

vloth,3s. 62... CAEAP EDITION. cl. rs. net 


BARRINGTON (MICHAEL, 
Nevels by. ee are a 
The Knight of the Golden Sword. 
Crown &vo, de ane : : 
The Lady dof Tripoli, With Mins- 
trations, Crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 5s. 
BASKERVILLE (JOHN): A 
Memoir, “By RALPH STRAUS and R, K 
_ DENT, With 13 Plate: Large quarto, 
' Duckram. 2ts, net. e ce as 


BATH (Thej.in Diseases of the 


Skin. . By J. L. Mitton. Post &vo, ts. ; 
loth. rs. 68. 
BEACONSFIELD, LORD. ByT. 

P, O'CONNOR, M.P. Crawn 8vo, cloth. ss, 
BEARD (JOHN), D.Sc. — The 

‘Enzyme Treatment of Cancer. 
sind etre B LUske. Weline Boy 1.5276: Gd. net 
BENNETT (ARNOLD), Novets 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each, 

Leonora. T A Great Man. 


Teresa of Watling Street. With * 
‘HWaatrations by Frank Go.Lerr. 


The Gates of Wrath. 

The Ghost. | The City of Pleasure. 

The Grand | Babylon Hotel. 

Sacred and Profane Lowe. Curap 

_ EDIUION, Crown 8vyo, Is. nef,; POPULAR 
EDITION, medium Svo, 6d. 

Leonora, Popular EDITION, crown 8vo, 
ctoth, 2s. net. - 

POPULAR EDITIONS, medium &vn, 6d. each, 

The Grand Babylon Hotel. 

- Phe City of Plonsura. | Hugo. 


C.).—Songs for 


Saltors. Post 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


Cr. 8vo, clo.h, 3s. 6d. each; post dvo, 
inst, bds. 25. each ; c). limp, 2s. 6d, each, 

Ready-Money Mortiboy,. 

Yhe Golden Butterfly. 

My Little Girl. 

With Harp and Crown. 

Yhis Son of Yulcan. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

By Ceiia's Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Ficet 

The Seamy Side. 

The Gase of Mr. Lucr2ft. 

Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 


BESANT (Sir WALTER), 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 4d, 
each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2:5. 
each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 

. Ail Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
With 12 Illustrations by FRED. BARNARD. 

The Captains’ Room, Xc. 
All in a Garden Fair. With 6 I'lus- 
trations bv HARRY FURNISS. 
Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece. 
Uncle Jack, and other Stories. . 
Children of Gibeon. 
The Worla Went Yery Well Then. 
With 12 Tlustrauions by A, FORESTIER, 
Herr Paulus... 
The Bell of St. Paul's. 
For Faith and Freedom. With 
Illusts, by A, FORESTIER and F. Wappy, 
To Cali Her Mine, &c, With 9 Illusts, 
The Holy Rose, &c. With Frontispiece. 
Arporel of Lyonesse. With 12 Hlusts, 
St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 
With 12 Ittustrations bv C, GREEN. 
Yerbena Camellia Stephanotis. 
The Ivory Gate. 
The Rebel Queen. 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 
ith x2 IMustrations by W. H. HYDE. 
In Deacon’s Orders, &c. With Fruntis. 
The Revolt of Man. 
Tne Master Craftsman, 
The City of Ratuge. 
Crown 8v», cloth 3s. 6d. each. 
A Fountain Sealed. 
The Chandeling. 
The Fourth Generation. 
The Orange Girl... With 8 JHustrations 
by F. PEGRAM. 
The Alabaster Box. 
The Lady of Lynn. With 12 [lustra- 
tions by G. DEMAIN-HAMMOND, 
No Other Way. With 12 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, picture ciotn, tiat back, 25. exch, 
St. Katherine's by the Tower. 
The Rebe) Queen. 
FINE PAPER kvibions, pou 8vo, cloth, gilt, 
2s, net each: leather, gilt, 3s. net each. 
London. | Westminster. 
Jerusalem, (in collaboration with Prof, 
E, H, PALMER). 
Sir Richard Whittington, 
Gaspard de Coligny. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Mon, 
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BESANT (Sir Walter)—coztinued. 
CHEAP EDITIONS, cr. 8vo, cloth, 1s, get each. 
‘the Alabaster Box. 
Yerbena Cameliia Stephanotis. 
The Rebel Queen. 
POPULAR EDITIONS. medium 8vo, 64. each 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Golden Butterfty. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
The Grange Girl. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
Chilaren of Gibeon. 
worothy Forster. | No Other Way 
Armorel of Lyonesse. 
The Lady of Lyan. 
Demy dvo, cioth, 5s. net each, 
London. With 125 Illustrations. 
Westminster. With Etching by F.S. 
WALKER, and £30 Illustrations. 

South London. With Etching by F.S. 
WALKER, and 118 Illustrations. 

East London. With Etching by F. S. 
WALKEK, and 56 Illustrations by PHIL 
MAY, L. RAVEN HILL, and J, PENNELL. 


Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
Fifty Years Ago. With 14q Illusts, 
The Charm, and other Drawing-room 

Plays, 50 lilus, by CHRIS HAMMOND, &c, 


St. Katherine's by the Tower. 
CHEap EDITION picture cover, 1s, net. 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 

With Portrait, Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
Art of Fiction. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs.net. 


a aa eee 
BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA : 
' The Original Text, with, where neces- 
sary, Notes. Small 8vo, single parts, 8d. 
net per vol.; cloth, single parts, rs. net per 
vol, Wheretwo or more units are bound 
in one volume the price in wrapper re- 
mains 8d, per unit, z.¢., two cost 1s. 4d. ; 
three cost 2s. ; four cost 2s. 8d. In cloth 
the additional cost is 4d, for the first, and 
id. for each succeeding unit: ze. one 
unit costs rs, ; twocost 1s, 94.; three 
2s, 6d.; four’3s. 3d. : 
1. Moligre: Le Misanthrope. 
2, Moliere: I.es Femmes savantes, 
3. Corneille: Le Cid. [thode. 
4. Descartes: Discours de la mé- 
5-6, Dante: Divina Commedia I1,: 
inferno. 
7. Boccaccio: Decameron: Prima 
giornata. 
8, Calderon: La vida es suefio. 
y, Restif de la Bretonne: L’an 
20C0. 
10, Camoes: Os Lusiadas: Canto I, II 
1s. Racine: Athalie. : 
12-15. Patrarca ; Rerum vulgarium 
frasmenta. (Purgatorio. 
16-17, Dante: Divina Cominedia IL.: 
18-20, Tillier: Mon oncle Benjamin. 
21-22. Boccaccio: Decameron : Seconda 
giornata, 
23-24. Beaumarohais: Je Barbier de 
, Seville, 
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BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA— continued. 
25. Camoes: Os Lusiadas : IIL, 1V. 
26-28. Alfred de Musset: Comedies et 

Proverbes 
29. Corneille: Horace. 
30-31. Damte: Divina Commedia I II. : 
Paradiso, 

32-24. Prevost; Manon Lescaut. 

35-30, GSuvres de Francois Villon. 

37-39. Guillem de Castro: Las Mucc- 

dades del Cid, I., IJ. 
40. Dante: La Vita Nuova. 

41-44. Cervantes: 5 Novelas ejemplares, 
45. Camoes: Os Lusiadas: V.VI., VII. 
46, Moliére: L’Avare. 

47. Petraroa: | Trionfi, (giornata 

48-49. Boccaccio: Decameron: Terza 
so. Corneille: Cinna. : 


51-52 Camoes: Os Lusiadas : VL, IX., X. 
53-54 La Chanson de Roland. | 
55°58 Alfred de Musset: Premiéres 
oésies, 
59. Boccaccio: Decameron : Quarta 
giornata. 
60-61, Maistre Plerre Pathelin: 
Farce du XV¢° siecle, 
62-63. Giacomo Leopardi : Canti. 
64-65. Chateaubriand: Atala, ; 
66, Boccaccio: Decameron, Quinta 
giornata, : 
67-70, Blaise Pascal: Les Provinciales. 


BIERCE (AMBROSE).—In_ the 
Midst of Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62, ; 
p. 8vo, bds., 2¢.; cr. 8v0, pic. CoV. Is, net. 
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BINDLOSS (HAROLD), Nevela ty. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
The Mistress of Bonaventure, 
Daventry’s Daughter. — 
A Sower of Wheat. 
Ainslie’s Ju-ju. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
The Concession -hunters. Crown 
Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; POPULAR EDITION, 
medium 8vo, 6d. 
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BLAKE WILLIAM): A Critical 
Study by A. C, SWINBURNE, With a 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckramt, 6s, net. ; 

The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell, and A Song of Liberty. With 
Introdction by F. G. STOKES. A FLOR- 
ENCE PRESS OK, Crown 8vo, hand- 
made paper, boards, 3s. 6d, net; parch- 
ment, 5s. net. 


BOCCACCIO.—The Decameron. 
With a Portrait, Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 2s, net : leather, gilt edges, @s, met. 


BODKIN (icD., K.C.) — Shil. 
lelagh and Shamrock. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

BORDEAUX (HENRI. — The 


Parting of the Ways, Translated by 
LOUISE 3. HOUGHTON. Cr, Rea. cf, Ae. 


Te 
BORENIUS (TANCRED).—The 
Painters of Vicenza, With 15 full- 
page Plaivs. Demy Syu, cloth, 7s. 64 act 
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BOSSES AND CORBELS OF|/BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poems 


EXETBR CATHEDRAL. By E. K. 
Pi@DEAUX and G. R. HOLT SHAFTO. 
With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. ® 


BOSWELL’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHMY. By PrERcY FITZGERALD. 
With 8illus. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, net. 


BOURGET (PAUL).—A Living 
Lie. Translated by JOHN Dk VILLIERS, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; CHEAP 
EDITION, picture cover, Is, net. 


BOYLE (F.).—Chronicles of No- 


Man’s Land. Post 8vo, iltustrated 
boards, 2s. 
BRAND (JOHN).—Observations 


on Popular Antiquitles. With the 
Additions of Sir HENRY ELLIS. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


BRAYSHAW (J. DODSWORTH). 
— Slam Silhouettes: Stories of London 
Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BREWER’S (Rev. Dr.) Diction- 
aries. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, net each, 
TheReader’sHandbook of Famous 
Names in Fiction, Allusions, 
References, Proverbs, Plots, 
Stories, and Poems. 
A Diction of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. 


BREWSTER (Sir DAVID), 
Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 
More Worlds than One: Creed of 
Philosopher, Hope of Christian. Pilates. 
The Martyrs of Sclence: GALILEO, 
TYCHO BRAHE, and KEPLER, 
Letters on Natural Magic. With 


numerous Illustrations. 


BRIDGE CATECHISM: QUES- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS: including 
the PORTLAND CLUB CODE. By RO:ERT 
HAMMOND. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


BRIDGE (J. S. C.).—From Island 
to Empire: A History of theExpansion of 
England by Force of Arms, With Mars 
and Plans, Large crown 8vo,cloth,6s.net, 


BROWNING’S (ROBT.) POEMS. 
Large fcap. qto, cloth, 6s, net each ; LARGE 
PaPeER EDITION, parchment, 12s, 6d. net 
each,—Also an Edition in the ST. MARTIN'S 
LIBRARY, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each ; 
leather, 3s, net each. 

Pippu Passes; and Men and 
omen. With ro Plates in Colour 

after E. FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. 
Dramatis Persons; and Dramatic 
Romances and L rics. With 10 
Plates in Colour after E. F. RreickpaLr 


BRYDEN (H. A.).—An Exiled 
Scot. With Frontispiece by J. S. 
CROMPTON, R.I, Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

BRYDGES (HAROLD). — Uncle 
Sam at Home. With 91 Ilusts, Post 
B8vo, ilust, boards. as, ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d, 


and Novels . 

The Compicte Poetical Works of 
Robert Buchanan, 32 Vols.. crown 
8vo, buckram. with Portrait Frontispiece 
to each volume. 12s. 


Crown 8vo, cioth, 3s. 6@. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. With 11 Illustra. 
tions bv F, BARNARD. ; 

Lady Kilpatrick. , 

The gre fig of Madeline. 

Love Me for Brer. 

Annan Water. | Foxgiove Manopn. 

The New Abelard. | ochei Dene, 

Matt: A Story of a Caravan. 

The Master of the Mine, 

The Heir of Linne. 

Woman and the Man. : 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Red and White Heather. 
Andromeda. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d, each, 
The Shadow of the Sword, 

God and the Man. 

Foxglove Manor. 


The Shadow of the Sword. LARGE 
TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITION, Pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 
3s. net. 


The Charlatan. By ROBERT BUCHANAN 
and HENRY MURRAY, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with Frontispiece by T. H. ROBINSON, 
3s. 62., post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


BURTON (ROBERT). — The 
Anatomy of Melsneholy. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7s, 6d 


CAINE (HALL), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 
2s. 62. each. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 

Also LIBRARY EDITIONS of the three novels, 
crovn 8vo, cloth, 6s. each ; CHEAP POPU. 
LAK EDITIONS, medium 8vo,portrait cover, 
6d, each , and the FINE Papgr Eprri0: 
of The Deemster, pott 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


CAMERON (V. LOVETT).—The 
Cruise of the ‘Black Prince’ 
Privateer. Cr. 8vo, cloth, with 2 Jilus. 
trations bv P. MACNAB 3s, 6d. ; post 8vo, 
nicture boards, 2°. 


CANCER, tHE ENZYME 
TREATMENT OF. By JOMN BRarD, 
D.Sc. With Hiustrations, Demy 8vo, 


cloth, 7s Gd, net. 


CANZIANI (ESTELLA).—Cos- 
tumes, Traditions, and Songs ef 
Savoy. With 50 [iustrations in Colour, 
and many in Line. bv the Author. Demy 
gto, ciath, ais, net ; velluw, 315, 62, net. 
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BESANT (Sir Walter)—continued. 
CHEAP EDITIONS, cr, 3vo, cloth, 1s, get each. 
‘the Alabaster Box. 
VYerbena Cameliia Stephanotis. 
The Rebel Queen. 


POPULAR EDITIONS. nedium 8vo, 64. each 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Golden Butterfty. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The chem of the Fleet. 
Tne Monks of Thelema. 
The Grange Girl. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
Chilaren of Gibeon. 
worotny Forster. | No Other Way 
Armorelt of Lyonesse. j 
The Lady of Lyon. 
Demy dvo, cioth, 5s. net each, 
London. With 125 [ilustrations. 
Westminster. With Etching by F.S. 
WALKER, and 130 Illustrations. 

Bouth London. With Etching by F.S. 
WALKER, and 118 Illustrations. 

East London. With Etching by F. S. 
WALKER, and §6 Illustrations by PHIL 
May, L. RAVEN HILL, and J, PENNELL. 


Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
Fifty Years Ago. With 144 lllusts. 
The Charm, and other Drawing-room 

Plays, 50 Iilus, by CHRIS HAMMOND, &c, 


St. Katherine's by the Tower. 
CHEAP EDITION picture cover, 1s. net. 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
Art of Fiction. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs.net. 
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BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA : 
The Original Text, with, where neces- 
sary, Notes, Small 8vo, single parts, 8d. 
net per vol.; cloth, single parts, rs. net per 
vul, Where two or more units are bound 
in one volume the price in wrapper re- 
mains 8d. per unit, z.¢., two cost Is. 4d. ; 
three cost 2s. ; four cost 2s. 8d. In cloth 
the additional cost is 4d. for the first, and 
id. for each succeeding unit: 2¢., one 

unit costs Is, ; twocost 1s, 9d.; three 

2s, 6da.: four 36. 3d. : 

. Moliere: Ie Misanthrope. 

. Moliere: Les Kemmes savantes.. 

. Corneille: Le Cid. (thode. 

. Descartes: Discours de la me- 

Dante: Divina Commedia I.: 

inferno. 
. Boccaccio: 
giornata. 
. Calderon: La vida es suefio. 
. Restif de la Bretonne: L’an 
20C0, 


. Camoes: Os Lusiadas: Canto I, 11 
. Racine: Athalie. ‘ 
_Patrarca : Rerum  vulgarium 
fragmenta. ( Purgatorio. 
16-17, Dante: Divina Commedia II: 
18~20, Tillier: Mon oncle Benjamin. 
21-22, Boccaccio: Decameron : Seconda 
giornata, 
a3~24. Bese renee: ‘Le Barbier de 
Vue, 


Decameron: Prima 
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BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA—continued. 
25. Camoes: Os Lusiadas : IIL, 1V. 
26-28. Alfred de Musset: Comedies ct 
Proverbcs 
29. Corneille: Horace. 
30-31. Damte: Divina Commedia IIL: 
Paradiso. 

32-24. Prevost: Manon Lescaut. 

35-30. Guvres de Francois Villon. 

37-39. Guillem de Castro: Las Mucc- 

dades del Cid, I., II. 
40. Dante: La Vita Nuova. 

41-44. Cervantes: 5 Novelas ejemplares, 
45. Camoes: Os Lusiadas: V. VI., VII. 
46, Molitre: L'Avare. 

47. Petraroa: I Trionf, {giornata 

48-49. Boccaccio: Decaseron - Terza 
so, Corneille: Cinna. " 

51-52 Camoes: Os Lusiadas: VHT IX., X. 

53-54 La Chanson @e Roland. | 

55°58 Alfred de Musset: Premiéres 

Poésies, 
59. Boccaccio: Decameron: Quarta 
giornata. 

60-61, Maistre Pierre Pathelin: 

Farce du XV¢° siecle. 

62-63, Giacomo Leopardi: Canti. 

64-65. Chateaubriand: Atata, 

66, Boccaccio: Decameron, Quinta 
giornata. 

67-70. Blaise Pascal: Les Provinciales. 


BIERCE (AMBROSE).—in_ the 
Midst of Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. : 
p. 8vo, bds., 2s. 3 cr. 8v0, pic. COV. Is, net. 
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BINDLOSS (HAROLD), Nevela by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
The Mistress of Bonaventure. . 
Daventry’s Daughter. — 
A Sower of Wheat. 
Ainslie’s Ju-ju. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
38. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
The Concession -huntérs, Crown 
Svo. cloth, 3s. 6¢.; POPULAR EDITION, 
medium 8vo, 6d. 


Pa chalet ic 
BLAKE WILLIAM): A Critical 
Study by A. C, SWINBURNE, With a 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, net. . 
The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell, and A Song of Liberty. With 
Introdction by F, G. STOKES. A FLOR- 
ENCE PRESS OK, Crown 8vo, hand- 
made paper, boards, 3s. 62, net; parch- 
ment, $s. net. 


—————— 


BOCCACCIO.—The Decameron. 
With a Portrait. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 2s, net : leather, gilt edges. 2s, net. 


BODKIN (McD., K.C.) — Shil- 


lelagh and Shamrock. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


BORDEAUX (HENRI. — The 
Parting of the Ways, Translated by 
LOUISE 3. HovVGHTON. Cr, Reo. ef,, Ge. 
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BORENIUS (TANCRED).—The 


Painters of Vicenza, With 15 full- 
page Platcs, Demy Syu, doth, 7s 64 Bet 
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EXETBR CATHEDRAL. By E. K. 
PHADEAUX and G, R, HOLT SSAFTO. 
With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. ® 


BOSWELL’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
With 8illus. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. net. 


BOURGET (PAUL).—A Living 
Lie. Translated by JOHN De VILLIERS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
EDITION, picture cover, Is, net. 


BOYLE (F.).—Chronicles of No- 


CHEAP 


Man’s Land. Post 8vo, iltustrated 
boards, 2s. ; 
BRAND (JOHN).—Observations 


on Popular Antiquities, With the 
Additions of Sir HENRY ELLIS. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BRAYSHAW (J. DODSWORTH). 
—Slam Silhouettes: Stories of London 
Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BREWER’S (Rev. Dr.) Diction- 
aries. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s,6d, net each. 
TheReader’sHandbook of Famous 
Names in Fiction, Allusions, 
References, Proverbs, Plots, 
Stories, and Poems. 
A Diction of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. 


BREWSTER (Sir DAVID), 
Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 
More Worlds than One: Creed of 
Philosopher, Hope of Christian. Plates. 
The Marty”s of Science: GALILEO, 
TYCHO BRAHE, and KEPLER. 
Letters on Natural Magic. With 


numerous Illustrations. 


BOSSES AND CORBELS OF|BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poems 


and Novels by. 

The Complete Poetical Works of 
Robert Buchanan, 2 Vols., crown 
8vo, buckram. with Portrait Frontispiece 
to each volume, 12s. 


Crowao 8vo, cioth, 3s. 6¢@. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. With 11 Illustra. 
tions bv F, BARNARD, 

Lady Kilpatrick. , 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. 

Love Me for Brer. 

Annan Water. | Foxglove Manon. 

belard. | chei Dene. 


The New A 
Matt: A Story of a Caravan. 

The Master of the Mine, 
The Heir of Linne. 


Woman and the Man, , 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each, 


Red and White Heather. 
Andromeda. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d, each, 

The Shadow of the Sword, 

God and the Man. 

Foxglove Manor. 

The Shadow of the Sword. LARGE 
TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITION, Pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 
3s. net, 


The Charlatan. By ROBERT BUCHANAN 
and HENRY MURRAY, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with Frontispiece by T, H. RoBINsOy, 
3s. 6d. , post 8vo, illustrated boards,.2s. 


BURTON (ROBERT). — The 
Anatomy of Melancholy. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d 
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BRIDGE CATECHISM: QUES- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS: including 
the PORTLAND CLUB CODE. By ROSERT 
HAMMOND. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


BRIDGE (J. S. C.).—From Island 
to Empire: A History of theExpansion of 
England by Force of Arms. ith Macs 
and Pians, Large crown 8vo,cloth,6s.net. 


BROWNING’S (ROBT.) POEMS. 


Large fcap. qto, cloth, 6s. net each ; LARGE 
PaptR EDITION, parchment, 12s, 6d. net 
each.—Also an Edition in the St, MARTIN'S 
LIBRARY, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each ; 
leather, 3s, net each. 

sil Passes; and Men and 

omen. With ro Plates in Colour 

after E. FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. 
. Dramatis Persons; and Dramatic 
Romances and L vios. With to 
Plates in Colour after FE. F. BricknaLF 


BRYDEN (H. A.).—An Exiled 


Scot. With Frontispiece by J. S. 
CROMPTON, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BRYDGES (HAROLD). — Uncie 
Sam at Home. With 91 Illusts, Post 
By, illust, boards. 2s, ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d, 


CANCER, 


CAINE (HALL), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 

2s. 6d. each. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 
Also LIBRARY EDITIONS of the three novels, 
crovn 8vo, cloth. 6s, each ; CHEAP POPU. 
LAK EDITIONS, medium 8vo,portrait cover, 
6d, each , and the FINE PAPER EDITIO: 
of The Deemster, pott 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


CAMERON (V. LOVETT).—The 
Cruise of the ‘Black Prince’ 
Privateer. Cr. 8vo, cloth, with 2 JIlus- 
trations bv P. MACNAB 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
nicture hoards, 2s, 


tHE ENZYME 
TREATMENT OF. By JOMN BEARD, 
D.Sc. With Iliustrations, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 6d, net. 


CANZIANI (ESTELLA).—Cos- 
tames, Traditions, and s of 
Savoy. With 50 Illustrations in Colour, 
and many in Line. by the Author. Demy 
ato, cloth, ais, net; velluin, 315, 6d, net. 


in Crape. Foolscap 8vo, picture cover, 
6d, : cloth, rs, net 


DAUDET (ALPHONSE).— The 
Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
Cr, 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. : post 8vo, bds., 2s. 


DAVENANT (FRANCIS).— Hints 
for Parents on Choice of Profession 
for thelr Sons. Crown &vo, 1s. 6d. 


DAVIDSON (H. C.).— Mr. Sad- 
ler’s Daughters. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
CHEAP EDITION, cloth. rs. net 


Works by. Cr. 8vo. 1s. ¢a,: cl. ts. 6d, a. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims 
and Surgical Hints. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide. 
Tne Dietetic Cure of Obesity 
(Foods for the Fat). With Chapters 
on the Treatment of Gout by Diet. 


Kids to Long Life. Cr. 8vo, 2s. ; cl.2s.6d. 


Wine and Health: How to enjoy 
hotn, Crown 8ve, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


DEAKIN (DOROTHEBA), Stories 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Poet and the Pierrot. 
The Princess & the Kitchen-malid. 


DEFOE (DANIEL). — Robinson 
Crasoe. With 37 Illusts. by GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK, Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 
as.net: leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


DE MILLE (JAMES).—AStrange 
Manuscript found in a Copper 
Cylinder. Crown ovo, cloth, with 1g 
Iustrations by GILBERT GAUL, 3s. 6d. : 
post &vo, dlustrated boards, 2s. 

DEVONSHIRE SCENERY, The 
History of. By ARTHUR W, CLAYDEN, 
M.A. With Illus, Demv 8vo.cl. Jos 6d, net. 

Devon: Its Moorlands, Streams, 
and Coasts. Ky Lady ROsALIND 
NORTHCOTE, Illustrated in Colours by 
F. J, WipGery. Feap, 4to, cl., 20%. net. 

Folk Rhymes of Devon: Notices of 
tte Metrical Sayings fuund in the Lore 
nf the People. By WILLIAM CROSSING, 
Demvy &vn, cl th, 4s. A¢. net, 


DEWAR (G. A. B.).— The Airy 


Way. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s, net. 


DEWAR (T. R.).—A Ramble 
Round the Globe. With 220 Illustra- 
tions, Crown S8vo, cloth. 7s. Ad, 


DICKENS (CHARLES), The 
Speeches of. With a Portrait. Pott 
8vo, cloth. 2, vet; leather, 2s. net. 

The Pocket Charles Dickens: Pass- 
‘ages chosen bv ALFRED H. HYATT. 
somo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, gilt, 35. net. 


DICTIONARIES. 

A Dictionary of the Drama. Bv 

W. DaVENPORKTADIMS. Vol, I. (A.o G) 
Vemy Svo, cloth, ros. 6d, net. 


DONOVAN 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, | 
DANBY (FRANK).—A Coquette] DICTIONARIES— continued. 


er’s Handbook of 
Famous Names in Fiction, 
Allusion References, Pro- 
verbs, Plots, Stories,and Poems. 
By kev, E. C. BREWER, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

A Dictionary of Miracles, 
Imitative, Realistic. and Dogmatic. By 
Kev. E, C. BREWER, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, G7. net, 

Familiar Allusions. Py WILLIAM A. 
and CHARLES G. WHEELER, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Hostoricaland el epee 
Notes by SAMUEL A. BENT, A.M. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown dvo, 
cloth, 6s. 4d. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A 
Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By ELIEZER 
EDWARDS, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 
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The Read 


DOBSON (AUSTIN), Works by. 


Crown 8vo., buckram, 6s. each. 
Four Frenohwomen. With Portraits, 
Eighteenth Century Wignettes. 
n Three Series, each 6s.; also FIN&- 
PAPER EDITIONS, pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net 
each ; leather, 3s. net each. 

A Paladin of Philanthropy, and 
other Papers. With 2 Illustrations. 

Bide-walk Studies. With 5 Illusts. 
Old Kensington Palace, and other 

Parers, With 6 Illustrations. 

At Prior Park, and other Papers. With 


6 Illustrations. 
(DICK), Detective 
Stories by. Post §8vo,_ illustrated 
boards, 2s. each ; cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 
In the Grip of the Law: 
Link by Link. | Caught at Last. 
From Information Received. 
Suspicion Aroused. 
Riddles Read. 
Cr, 8vo, cl,, 3s. Od. each ; picture cl, 2s. ea. ; 
post 8vo, boards, 2s. ca ; cloth, 2s. 6d.ea. 
The Man from Manchester. 
The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Od. each. 
Deacon Brodie: or, Behind the Mask, 
Tyler Tatlook, Private Detective. 
Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ea. ; pict. cL. Hat bk. 2«. ea. 
The Records of Vincent Trill. 
Yales of Terror. 
Crown vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
boards, 2s, each: cloth limo, 2s. 4d. each, 
Chronicles of Michael Danevitch. 
Tracked to Doom. 
Tracked and Taken. 
A Deteotive's Triumpha. 
Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 
Crown 8vo, picture cluin, 2s. each; post 8vo, 
iNust, bds,, as. each: cloth limp, 29. 64. ea, 
Wanted! | The Man-Hunter. 
Dark Deeds. Crown ovo, cloth limp, 
2s. Od, ; picture cloth, flat back, 25, 
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DIXON (W. WILLMOTT), Novels|DUMPY BOOKS—continued. 


by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
The Rogue of Rye. | King Hal. 


DOWLING 3(RICHARD). — Old 


Corcoran’s Money. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s, 6d. 


DOYLE (A. CONAN).—The Firm 
of Girdlestone. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a 


DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. 
Edited by Col, CUNNINGHAM. Cr, 8vo, 
cloth, with Portraits, 3s. 6d. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson’s Works, With Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, and a_ Bio- 

taphical Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD. 
hree Vols. 

Chapman’s Works. Three Vols. Vol. 
1, contains the Plays complete; Vol, II,, 
Poems aud Minor Translations, with an 
Essay by A. C, SWINBURNE; Vol. IIL. 
Transiations of the Iliad and Odyssey 

Marlowe's Works. One Vol. 

masslugers Plays. From GIFFORD'S 

Text. ne Vol. 


DUMPY BOOKS (The) for 
Children. Royal 32mo, cloth, 1s. ne! 
each, 

1.The Flamp, The Ameliorator. 
and The 6chool-boy’s Appren- 
tice. By E. V, Lucas. 

3. The ad Family. By Mrs. 
FENWICK. 

4. The Story of Little Black 
Sambo. By HELEN BANNERMAN. 
Jilustrated in colours, 

7. A Flower Book. Illustrated in 
colours by NELLIE BENSON. 

8. The Pink Knight. By J. R. Mon. 
SELL, Ilustrated in colours. 

9. The Little Clown. By T, Corr, 

10. A Horse Book. By Mary TourtTeL. 
Ilustrated in colours, 

11. Little People: an Alphabet. By 
HENRY MAYER and T. W. H. CROSLAND. 
Mustrated in colours, 

12. A Dog Book. By ETHEL BICKNELL. 
With Pictures in colours by CARTON 
MOORE PARK, 

14. The Little Girl Lost. By F.RapPer, 
15. Dollies. By RICHARD HUNTER, 
Illustrated in colours by RUTH CoBB. 
16. The Bad Mrs. Ginger, By Hoxor 
C. APPLEION. Illustrated in colours, 
17 Peter Piper's Practical Prin- 

ciples, tiliustrated in colours, : 

18. Little White Barbara. by 
ELEANOR MARCH, Illustrated in colours, 

20. Towlooks and his Wrooden 
Horse. By ALIcE M. APPLETON. 


22. The Old Man's Bag. By fT. W. 
H. CROSLAND. Illus. bv J. R. MONSELL. 

23. Three Little Goblins. By M., 
G. TAGGART, Illustrated in colours, 

25. More Dollies. By RICHARD HUun- 
ikk, Illus, in colours by RurH COBB, 


EGGLESTON 


om 


Royal 32mo, cloth, ts, net each. 

26. Little Yellow Wang-lo. By NM. 
C. BELL. Illustrated is colours. 

28. The Sooty Man. By E. B. 
MACKINNON aud EDEN COYBEE. Illus 

30. Rosalina. Illustrated in colours by 
JEAN C, ARCHER, 

31. Sammy and the Snarlywink. 
{Uustrated in colours by LENA and NOR- 
MAN AULT, 

33. Irene’s Christmas Party. 8: 
RICHARD HUNTER  Ittus, by RUTH COBB. 

34. The Little Soldier Book. 

ESSIE POPE, Illustrated in coiours by 
EXRY MAYER. 

35. The Dutch Doll’s Ditties. By 
C. AUBREY MOORE. ' 

36. Ten Little Nigger Boys. By 
NORA Case, 

37. Humpty Dumpty’s Little Son. 
By HELEN R. Cross. 

38. Simple Simon. By HELEN R. 
CROSS, Illustrated in colours, 

30. The Little Frenchman. By 
EDEN COYBEE, Illustrated in colours by 
ar FRICERO, 

40. The Story ofan Irish Potato. 
By LILY SCHOFIELD. Illust. in colours. 


DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE), 


Books by. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
A Social Departure. With 111 
Iilustrations by F, H. TOWNSEND. 
An American Girl in London. 
With So Iilustrations by F, 8. TOWNSEND, 
The Simple Adventures of a 
Memsaahib. With 37 Hlustrations. 


YWernon’s Aunt. With 47 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DUTT (ROMESH C.).—England 


and india: Progress during Une 
Hundred Years. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2:. 


EDWARDES (Mrs. ANNIE), 


Novels by. 

A Point of Honour. Post &8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 

Archie Lovell. Crown 8&8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 


K Plaster Saint. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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EDWARDS (ELIEZER).— 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint,and Out-of-the- 
Way Matters. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


~~ (EDWARD).— 
Roxy. Post 8vo, inst: ated hoards, 2s. 


Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 
With Four Illusts, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


Frontispiece and Vignette. Small er. 8vo, 
clot’, 3s. 6d. net ; vellum gilt, 7s, 6d-net, 


ENGLISHMAN (An) in Paris; 


Recollections of Louis Philippe and the 
Empire, Crown 8vo, buckram, 39. éd, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


EPISTOLA OBSCUROGRUM|FARRER 


Viroram (1$18°1517). Latin Text, 
with Transiativn. Notes, &c., by F. G. 
STOKES, Roval 8v9, buckram, 25¢. net. 


EVERYMAN: A_ Morality. 
With [l.ustrations by AMBROSK DUDLEY. 
Printed on pure rag paper, Feap. qty, 
decorated cloth, red top, 25.6d. net. 


ee 


EYES, Our: How to Preserve. By 
jour BROWNING, Crown 8yo, cloth: 1s, 


FAIRY TALES FROM 
TUSCANY. By ISABELLA M. ANDER- 


TON, Square rAmo, cloth ts. ret. 
Mis- 


FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: 
cellaneous Information, including Cele- 
Brated ‘Statues; Paintings, Palaces, 
Country Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Chibs, Natural Curiosities, &c, 
By W. A, and C. G. WHEELER. Demy 
Hen, cloth. pe. 67. net. 


FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS 
of Great Men. By S. A. BENT, A.M. 
Crown &svo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


te ne SE caEEELEEEEEERIEEEEROREDEEEEEEERAEnemmnsenetee 
Sisal eet chs (MICHAEL), Works 
y. Post 8vo, cloth. 4x. 6d, each. 

the Chemical . History of a 

Candle: Lectures dehvered before a 

Juvenile Aadience, Edited by WILLIAM 

CROOKES, F.C §, With numerans Itlusts. 

On the Yarious Foroas of Natare, 

and their Relations to each 

other. Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, 
FCS. With Dlostrations. 


as a Religious Teacher. Square 
Gino, Clash, with Froutispicce, Is. net. 


‘FENN (G. MANVILLE), Novels 


by. Crown B8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
The New Mistress. 
Witness to the Deed. : 
The Tiger Lily. 
Tho White Virgin. 


Crown 8vo cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
A Woman Worth Winning. 
Cursed by a Fortune 
The Case of Allsa Gray. 
Commodore Junk, 
Black Blood... | 
Double Cunning. 
Fluttered Dovecote. 
img of the Castle. 
The Master of the Ceremonies. 
The Story of Antony Grace. 
The M with a Shadow. 
ne Maid’s Mischief. 
The Bag of Diamonds, and Three 
Bits Paste. 
Runnin Amok. | Black Shadows. 
The Can orm. 
Bo Like a Wonian. 


- QB Crimson Crime. Crown nn cloth, 
¢. 1.8% 64.; plotore cloth, Bat back, 2s; 
_. POPULAR EDITION, :medium 8yo, 6d. 
* ‘Munning Amok. CueEap Epir,,1s, net, 


In Jeopardy. 


FITZGERALD 


FLAMMARION 


(J. 


Three E Essay S. 


ANSON).—Wear: 


Crown 8&vo, cloth, Is. 44, 


FILIPPI (F (ROSINA).—Inhaling : 
_ A Romance, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
FIREWORK - 


MAKING, The 
Complete Art of; or, The Pyrotechnist’ 3 
‘reasry.’ By 'SHOMAS KENTISH. With 
267 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth, loth, 3s. Od. 


FISHER. (ARTHUR. O.).—The 


Land of Silent Feet. With a Frontis- 
piece by G. D. ARMOTR, Crown &vo, 


cloth, 6s, 
(PERCY), by. 
Fatal Zero. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 2.3 
posi Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, ifiustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Bella Donna. | Polly. 
The Lady of Brantome. 
Never Forgctten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
Demv 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. net each. 
Pome te Autobiography. With8s 
lates. 
Samuel Foote: a Biography, With a 
Photogravure Frontisniece. 


(CAMILLE).— 
Popular Astronomy. Transisted 
by J. ELLARD GORE, F.R.A.S. With Three 
Plates and 288 Illustrations, A NeW 
Enition, Medium 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d, 


FLORENCE PRESS BOQKS 


(The'. Setin the beautiful FLOR:NcE 
TYPE designed for Messrs CHAITO & 
WinbDus by Mr. HERBERT P. HORNE. 
Printed on hand-made paper, and taste- 
fully bound, 

The Romaunt ‘of the Rose. With Colonred’ 
somand 3 Iiluatrations by Krita HENDRR- 
suvand NogMAax WILKINSON. This volume 
is now out Of print; but p. *4 for another 
Editi. n set in Caslon Old-face Type, with the 
saxine Illustrations. 

nibus Puerisgque, &c. By R. ..STRVEN- 
bday Withis Thust rut tions i in Coloured Calln- 
typ: afterthe Drawings of NORMAN WILKIN- 
xox, (Edition limited to hie numbered 
copies.) Crown 4to, boards, 12s. 6d. net; 
limp vellum, £3 3s. net.— - . 
The Fioretti or Little Flowers of S. 
- Francis. Translated by Prof. T. W.ARSOLD, 
M.A. With 2v IUustrationsin Colloty pe from 
the MSS. in the Laurentian Library. (Edition 
lbiudted to 475 numbered Copies.) Printed in 
red,and black. Demy 4tu, buards, Sus. net ; 
limp vedlum, 428. net. 

Bongs before Sunrise. ALGFERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. (Edition limited to 
4i5 numbered ¢opies.). Printed in red and 
Diack. rown 4to, bourds, 268. net; Hip 
vellum, 362. net. 

as ee erath of Heaven and Hell; anid 

net werty. Hy WILLIAM BLakr. 
Whe I soaneton by F. G.BTOKES. Small 
crown &vo, boards, 3s. éd. net ; parchment 


5 
8a | doe One Hundred 1 Lyrics. By Burs 
& RMAN. paraded 8v 9, bourds, 54. pet ; 


parchment giis, 

Mamortaie ai Molte Statue e Pitture, 

Inciyta Cipta di Fiorentia. 

frdition Hmited to 456 copies.) Deny sva, 5¢. 
net; limp Vellum, l2s. 6d net 
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FLOWER 800K -' (The). 
CONSTANCE SMEDLEY ARMFIELD By 
Phases t ARNFEIKLD. Large fc aa ny 

, 78.64. net ; parchmenf, gill, g2s.¢ d.net 


FORBES tf (Hon. Mrs. WALTER). 
—Dumb. Crown &vo ciath, 3s. 6-7. 


ne ee 


FRANCILLON (R. E.), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.each, 

One by One | A Real Queen. 

A Dog and his Shadow. 

Rones ot Sand. With [llustrations. 
Past 8vo, illustratea buarda, 25, each, 

Romances; of the Law. 


King or Knava ? | Olympia. 
Jack Doyle's Daughter, Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3-5. 


FRANCO « BRITISH EXHIBI- 
TION. + Protusely illsstrated. Foho, 
cioth gilt. 10s. 67. net. 


FRANKAU (GILBERT).—One of 
Us: A Novel jn .Verse. Demy 8vo 
___quarter-hoards, 38. Od, net. 


anne oe ee 


FREDERIC (HAROLD), Novels 
by. Post 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, each; 
inustrated boards, 2°. each, 

Beth's Brother's Wife. 
The ie Lawton Girl. 


FREEMAN (R. AUSTIN).—John| 


Thorndyke’s Cases. Illustrated by H 
M. BROCK, and trom, Photographs 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FRY’S (HERBERT) Royal 
Guide to the London Charities. 
Edited) by JOHN LANE. = Published 
Annually, Crown 8vo, n 8vo, cloth, Is. Od, 


GARDENING BOOKS. .Post8 8vo, 

Ie, each ; cloth, Is. 6d..each. 

A Year's Work in Garden and 
Greenhouse. By GEORGE-GLENNY. 

Househald Horticulture. By To 

_- and JANE JERROLD. fllustrated! 

The Garden that .Paid the Rent. 
By TOM JERROLD. 

Our Kitohen Garden. on Tom 

e 


JERROLD, Post 8vo, cloth, rs. 1 
Wine-Growing in Eingland. By 
H. M. ToD. With flusts. Crown 8.0, 


boards, Is. net ; cloth, rs. 6d. net. 


- Gir William Temple upon the| 


Gardens of Epicurus ; with other 
Garden Essavs, Edited bv A. FORRES 
SIEVEKING, F,S.A, With 6 Illustrations. 
Small 8vo, boards, Is. 6d, net; quarter 
ae 2s. 6d. net ; three-quarter vellum, 
Ss. ne 
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GAULOT (PAUL).— The Red 
Shirts: A Tale of ‘The Terror,’ Trans- 
lated by JOHN DE VILLIERS. Crown 
Ryo, cloth, with Frontispiece by STANLEY 


__ Woon, 38.62. : picturecloth, Aat back, 2s. 


GERARD(DOROTH EA).—A Queen 


of Curds and Cream, Cr. 8vo, cl.,35,6d. 


¥f 
y(GIBBON | (CHARLES), : Novels 


by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. ‘6¢. each; 
ted boards, ae each. 


ost 8vo, in: ' 
Revin Gray. | The Golden Bhatt. 


The Flower of the Forest... . 
ae ign D of Yarrow. a 
Queen’ ‘of the M Meadow. Pee ee 
Crown 8vo, pi pietare s Boards, as, cach, Se 
‘What Sill ch the > oy "4,80 2 
For tha King. Knot. 
In Pastures Swe 
In Love and by : 
A Heart's Prob} fo. e bey 
By Mead and Stre 
Fancy Free. Loving a Dream. 
In Honour Bown 
Heart's ‘Delight. " Blood-Money. 
The Dead Heart. Post Svo, ilust, bas, 
2s. POPULAR EDITION, medium 8yo, 6d, 
GIB B S (A. HAMILTON )-— 


____Cheadlea and Son. Crown 8v», cl. Gs. 
GIBSON (L. S.), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, sloth,. 3s. Gd. each. 
The Freemasons. | Burnt Spices. 
Ships of Desire. 
Tne Fresmasons. Cheap. Edition, 
_ picture cover, Is. net. 


GILBERT'S (W. S.) Original 
Plays. In 4 Series, FINE-PAPFR EDINION, 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3seneteach, - 

The First SERIES contains: The Wicked 
World — Pygmalion and Galatea — 
Charity—The Princess—The Palace of 
Truth--Trial by Jury—folanthe. 

The SECOND SERIES: contains: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan’) Druce—Tom 
—H.M.S. ‘Pinafore’—-The Sorcerer— 
The Pirates of Penzance. 

The THIRD SERIES contains: Comedy and 
Tragedy — Foggerty’ s, Fairy — Soret 
crantz and Guildenstern—Patie 
Princess Ida—The Mikado— Ruddi 

_—The Yeomen of the Guard}The 
doliers—The Mountebanks— Utopia. 

The FOURTH SERIES contains: The Fairy’s 
Dilemma—The Grand Dyuke— His Excel. 
Iencv—‘ Hasté to the Wedding’—Faltea 
Fairies—The Gentleman in Black—Bran- 
tinghame Hall—CreatOres of Iinpulse--~< 

Randall’s Thumb—The Fork unehanter 
—Thespis. With Portrait of he Author. 


Eight Original Comic Operas 
written by W. S GILBERT, Two Sqxies, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 

The FIRsT SERIES contains: The Sorcerer 
—H,M.S. ‘Pinafore The Pirates of 
Penz: ince — Iolanthé — Patience — Prtn- 
cess Ida—The Mikado-Trial by Jarv- 

The SECOND SERIES contains; Gone, 
doliers—The Grand Duke—The Yeomen 
of the Guard—His Excellerncy—Utopia, 
Limited— Ruddigore—The Mountebanks 
—Haste to the Wedding, 

The Gilbert and Sullivan Birth- 
day Book. Compiled by A, WaTSON, 
Royal 16mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
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CHATTIO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


GIBNEY (SOMERVILLE). —|GRIFFITH (CECIL). —Corinthia 


Sentenced! Crown &vo. cloth. reo 67, 


GILBERT (WILLIAM).—James 
Duke, Costermonger. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


GISSING (ALGERNON), Novels 
. Cr, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d, = 
Knitters in the Sun. 
The Wealth of Mallersta 
AnAnge)l’s Portion. | Baliol Jarth 
The Dreams of Simon Usher. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; CHEAP EDIT., ts. net. 


GLANVILLE (ERNEST), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each: 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

The Lost Helress. With 2 Illustrz- 
tions by HUMK NISBET. 

The Fossicker: A Romance of Mash- 
onaland. Two I}lusts, by HuatE NISBET. 

A Fair Colonist. With Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Golden Rook. With Frontispiece 
by STANLEY Woon, 

Tales from the VYeld. With 12 I!lusts. 

Max Thornton. With 8 Illustrations 
by J. S. Crompros, R.T. 


GLENNY (GEORGE).—A Year’s 
Work in Garden and Greenhouse: 
Practical Advice as to ore ape and 
Frame Garden. Post &vo, rs: cl. ts. 6d 


GLOVER (JAMES). — Timiny 
Demy 8vu, 


Glover and His Friends. 
cloth, 7s. 64 net. 


GODWIN (WILLIAM). — Lives 


____ ofthe Necromancers. Post 8vo, cl. 25. 


GOLDEN TREASURY of 
Thought, The: A Dictionary of Quo- 
tations from the Best Authors. By 
THEODORE TAYLOR, Cr. 8vo, cl.. 3s. 6d. 


GOODMAN (E. J.)—The Fate of 
___Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo. cl., 3s. 6:2, 


GORE (J. ELLARD, F.R.A.S.).— 
Astronomical Curiosities; s Facts and 
Fallacies, Crown 8vo, 8vo, cloth, 6s. th, 6s. net. 


of a Dying Race. Cr. &vo, cl., 3s, 64. 
GREEKS AND ROMANS, The 
Lifeef the, By ERNST GUHL and W. 
KONER. Edited by Dr, F. HUEFFER. 
With 545 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cl.. 75 6d. 


GREEN (ANNA KATHARINE), 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 

The Millionaire Bab 
The Woman in the kioove. 


The Amet tnyst Box. Cr. 8vo, 35. 6d. 


GREENWOOD (JAMES).—The 
Prisoner in the Dock. Crown 8vo, 


=v 
(Sir GEORGE). — The 
SS. ofa Preconsul. By JAMES 


NILNK. Crown 8vo, buckram, 65. 


G 


Marazion. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


GRIFFITHS (Major A.).—No. 99, 
and Blue Blood. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


GRIMM.—German Popular 


Stories. — Collected by the Brothers 
GRIMM and Translated by EDGAR TAyY- 
LOR. With an Introduction by JOHN 
RUSKIN, and 22 Steel-plate Illustrations 
after GEORGE CRUIKSHANK,. Square 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


GRONER (AUGUSTA). — The 
Man with the Black Cord. Trans- 
lated by GRACE I. COLBRON. With 2 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


GYP.— CLOCLO. Translated by 


Nora M. STATHAM. Cr. 8vo, cl., 2°. 6d. 


nABBERTON (JOHN).—Helen’s 
bies. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and co lilustrations by EvA Roos. Fcap. 

4to, cloth, 6s. 


HAIR, The: Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the > German of Dr. J. 
Pincus. Crown &vo. rs.: cloth, ts. 6d. 


HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Poems 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
Leg the Morro 
so orrow. 
The Serpent 
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of Irish Character. With Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood by CRUIK- 
SHANK, MACLISE, GILBERT, and HARVEY, 
Demy &vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


HALL (OWEN), Novels by. 
The Track of a Storm, Crown 8vo, 
picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 
Jetsam. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


HALLIDAY (ANDRE W).— 
Every-day Papers. Post Svo, illus- 
__ trated boards, 2s. . 


HAMILTON’S (COSMO) Stories. 
Two Kings, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. net. 


Crown 8vo, rs. net each. 
The Glamour of the Impossible. 
Through a Keyhole. 
Crown dyn, cloth. 6s, each, 
Nature’s Vagabond, &c. 
Plain Brown. 


HANDWRITING, The _ Philo- 
sophy of. With over 109 Facsimiles. 
By Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA, Post 


8vn, half-cloth, . 25. 6 6d. 


HARDY (1ZA DUFFUS), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cioth. 3°, 4d, each 
The Lesser Evil. | A Butterfly, 

Man, Woman, and Fate. 
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HAPSBURGS, The Cradle of the.| HARTE (BRET)—continzed. 


By J. W. -GILBART-SMITH, M.A. With 
numerous IHusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth, §s. net. 


HARD (THOMAS), —.Under 
the Greenwood Tree. Post 8vo, cloth, 

: 8. 6d,; illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth 
limp, 2s. .6¢@. Also the FINE PAPER 


EDITION, pott Bvo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net ; 


Crown &svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Barker’s Luck, &c. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by A. FORESTIER, PatL HARDY, &c, 
Dervil’s Ford, &c. 
The Crusade of the ‘Excelsior.’ 
With Frontis, by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
Tales of Trail and Town. With 
Frontispiece by G. P. JAcomB Hoon, 


leather, gilt edges, 3s. net ; and the CHEAP] Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each: picture cloth, 


_ , EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d. 


HARRIS (JOEL CHANDLER): 
‘Unele Remus. With 9 Coloured and 
50 other INustrations by J. A, SHEPHERD. 

Pott qto. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Nights with Uncle Remus. With 
J.  % Coloured and so other Hlustrations by 
. . J.A SHEPHERD. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s, 


HARTE’S (BRET) Collected 

‘ Works. ‘LIBRARY EDITION, (Ten 
Volumes now ready), Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. each. | 


. Vol, 
a Works. With Portrait. 

»' 4d TRE LUCK OF ROARING CamMp— 
BOHEMIAN PAPERS—AMERICAN 
LEGENDS, 

Il, TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS— 

_, EASTERN SKETCHES, 

» IV. GABRIEL CONROY, 

V. STORIES — CONDENSED NOVELS, 

+ VI. TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 

VII. TALESOF THE PACIFICSLOPE—II. 
iff Portrait by JOHN PETTIE, 

» WIIT. TALES OF PINE AND CYPRESS, 

» 1X. BUcKEYE AND CHAPPARAL, 

» & TALES OF TRAIL AND Town, 


Bret Harte’s Choice Worksin Prose 
and Verse. With Portrait and 4o Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cioth, 3s. 6d, 

Bret Harte’s Poetical Works, in- 
cluding SOME LATER VERSES, Crown 
8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d. : 

In a Holiow of the Hills. Crown 
8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 

‘ Maruja. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢.; post 
8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 25. 6d. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ea.; leather, 3s. net ea. 


Miliss, Luck of Roaring Camp, &c.|' 
») 


Condensed Novels. h Series, 
Complete Poetical Works. — 
S ee on pit ae se each. 

n the - | Trent’s Trust. 
Under is Red woods. ast 
Aad Pagel 7 Pine. 

Stor ' Shadow... 
¥. Jagk Hatalin's Meow 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each : post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s.cach. 

Gabriel Conroy. 

A Waif of the Plains. With 60 lilus- 
tions by STANLEY L. WooD. | 

A Ward of the Golden Gate. With 
59 Illustrations by STANLEY L., WOOD. 
_ . Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 

The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, &c. 
With 39 Ilusta, by DUDLEY HARDY, &c. 

Clarence: A Story of the American War. 
With 8 Illustrations by A, JuULE GOODMAN. 


flat back, 2s. each. 
A Sappho of Green Springs. =: 
Colonel Starbottle’s Client. 
A Protégée of Jack Hamlin’s, 
. With numerous Illustrations. 
Sally Dows, &c. With 47 llustrations 
by W. D. ALMOND and others, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Luck of Roaring Camp, and Sen- 
sation Novels Condensed. Aliso 
in picture cloth at same price. ; 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Californian Stories. 


I. POETICAL AND DRAMATIC} Post &vo, illus. bds., 2s. each: cloth, 2°. 6d. each, 


Flip. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Three Partners. Medium 8vo, 6d. 

New Condensed Novels. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 62,; CHEAP EDITION, cl., Is. net. 

Salomy Jane. With Coloured and 
Tinte Illustrations by HARRISON 
FISHER and ARTHUR I, KELLER, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Life of Bret Harte. By H.C. 
MERWIN. With 11 Hlustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


HAWE 1S (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 

The Art of Dress. With 32 Ifustia- 
tions. Post 8vo, 1s, ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ohaucer for Schools. With Frontis- 
piece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children, With 8 
Coloured Piates and jo Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


' ean Humorists{ WASHINGTON 
IRVING, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
AMES RUSSELL LOWELL, ARTEMUS 
ARD, MARK TWAIN, and BRET HARTE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Garth. |. Ellice Quentin. 
Fortune’s Fool. | Dust. Four I!lusts. 
Beatrix Randolph. With Four Illusts. 
‘D. Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each, 
Sebastian Strome: 
Lowe—or a Name. : 
Miss Cadogna,. I'lustrated beards, 2s. 
HEALY (CHRIS), Boaks by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
Confessions of a Journalist. 
Heirs of Reuben. | Mara. 


The Endless Heritage, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 


12 CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 
GIBNEY (SOMERVILLE). —|GRIFFITH (CECIL).—Corinthia 


Sentenced! Crown &vo. cloth. 1&6 6&7. Marazion. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


GILBERT (WILLIAM).—James|GRIFFITHS (Major A.).—No. 99, 
Duke, Cestermonger. Post 8vo, illus- and Blue Blood. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


trated boards. 2s. 
——________________________— iG RIM M.— German Popular 
GISSING (ALGERNON), Novels| “stories. Collected by the Erothers 
. Cr, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d, ras GRIMM and Translated by EDGAR TAY- 
Knitters in the Sun. LOR. With an Introduction by JOHN 
The Wealth of Mallersta RUSKIN, and 22 Steel-plate Illustrations 
AnAnge)l’s Portion. | Balio Jarth after GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, Square 8vo, 


The Dreams of Simon Usher. Cr. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, ; CHEAP EDIT.. 1s. net. GRONER (AUGUSTA). — The 
GLANVILLE (ERNEST), Novels Man with the Black Cord. Trans- 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each: lated by GRACE I. COLBRON. With 2 
post 8vo. iustrated boards, 2s. each, Iustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
ane sees Heiress. With 2 Ilustrae GYP.—CLOCLO. Translated by 

ons by fk NISBE : . 

The Foasicker: A Romance of Mash- NORA M. StTatHamM, Cr. 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
onaland._ 1 wo Illusts, by Huse NISBET. | RABBERTON (JOHN).—Helen’s 
A Fair Colonist. With Frontispicce. Bables. With Coloured Frontispiece 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. and co Iilustrations by EVA Roos. Fcap. 
ae olden Rook. With Frontispiece ato, cloth, 6s. 

v STANLEY Woon, —__ 4 Se 
Tales from the Yeld. With12Illusts.| HAIR, The: Its Treatment in 
arial beac tre wet 8 Illustrations sleatty. |v eanvess: and pt sa i, 

y J. S. Crompton, R.T. ransiat rom the German t. 

eG a RGA er ta Pincus. Crown &vo. rs.: cloth. ts. 6d. 
GLENNY (GEORGE).—A Year’s|———_—_—__________—______—__ 
Work in Garden and Greenhouse:| HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Poems 
Practical Advice as tu Fiower, hers and by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
_____ Frame Garden. Post Kvo, ts. ; 's.6¢2 | Wew Symbols. 
GLOVER (JAMES). — Tuamy mie parpene Flay, 
peratrid oe oem pilendss, Demy Sy Free eee oo _ ~tches 
GONWIN (WILLIAM) wlivac(HALL (Mrs. — Sketches 
GODWIN (WILLIAM). — Lives of Irish Character. With Illustra- 
___of the Necromancers, Post 8vo, cl. 2s. tions on Steel and Wood by CRUIK- 
GOLDEN TREASURY of ag ee oa and HARVEY, 
Thought, The: A Dictionary of Quo- Demy &vo. cloth, 75. 6d, 
tations from the Best Authors. By/ HALL (OWEN), Novels by. 
The Track of a Storm. Crown 8vo, 


picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
Jetsam. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


HALLIDAY (AN DRE W).— 
Every-day Papers. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Pole pte erin en a i ae an se 


HAMILTON’S (COSMO) Stories. 
Two Kings, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s, net. 


Crown 8vo, rs. net each. 
The Glamour of the Impossible. 
Through a Keyhole. 
Crown advo, cloth. 6s. each, 
Nature’s Vagabond, &o. 
Plain Brown. 


HANDWRITING, The _  Philo- 
sophy of. With over 109 Facsimiles. 
By Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA, Post 
Svn, half-cloth, 2s. 6d. 


nary (IZA DUFFUS), Novels 
y. Crown 8vo, cioth. 3°, 4d, each 
rhe Lesser Evil. | A Butterfly, 
Man, Woman, and Fate. 


THEODORE TAYLOR, Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


GOODMAN (E. J.)—The Fate of 
___Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo. cl., 35. 4d, 


GORE (J. ELLARD, F.R.A.S.).— 
Astronomical Curiosities: : Factsand 
Fallacies, Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s, net. 


GRACE (ALFRED A.).—Tales 


of a Dying Race. Cr. Svo, cl.. 35, 6d. 


GREEKS AND ROMANS, The 
Lifeof the, By EkNsT GuHL and W. 
KONER. Edited by Dr, F. HUEFFER. 
With 545 Hlusts. my 8vn, cl.. 7s Gd. 


GREEN (ANNA KATHARINE), 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
The Millionaire Bab 
The Woman in the Kioove. 


The Ametnyst B Box. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GREENWOOD ~ (JAMES).—The 
Prisoner {in the Dock. Crown 8vo, 


5, nee 
GREY (Sir GEORGE). — The 


Romance of a Preconsul. By JAMES 
MILNE. Crown 8vo, buckram, 65. 
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By J. W. -GILBART-SMITH, M.A, With 
numerous IHusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth, §s. net. 


HARDY (THOMAS), — Under 


the Greenwood Tree. Post 8vo, cloth, 

3s. 6d,; illustrated boards, 2s,; cloth 

limp, 2s. 6¢@. Also the FINE PAPER 

EpIrrox. pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; 

leather, gilt edges, 3s. net ; and the CHEAP 
_ , EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d. 


HARRIS (JOEL CHANDLER): 

Unele Remus. With 9 Coloured and 
50 other Illustrations by J. A, SHEPHERD. 
Pott gto. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

Nights with Uncle Remus. With 

‘. §% Coloured and g0 other Illustrations by 

J.A. SHEPHERD. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s, 


HARTE’S (BRET) Collected 
« *'Wokks, LIBRARY EDITION, (Ten 
Volumes now ready), Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. each. 


_ Vol. 

eee Works. With Portrait. 

» IE THE LUCK OF ROARING CamMp— 
BOHEMIAN PAPERS—AMERICAN 
LEGENDS, 

{11, TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS— 

..._ EASTERN SKETCHES, 

oe IV. GABRIEL CONROY, 

V. STORIES — CONDENSED NOVELS, 

» VI. TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 

» VII. TALESOF THE PACIFICSLOPE—1II. 

ith Portrait by JOHN PETTIE, 

» VIII. TALES OF PINE AND CYPRESS, 

» IX, BUCKEYE AND CHAPPAREL, | 

é X. TALES OF TRAIL AND TowN, 


Bret Harte’s Choice Worksin Prose 
and Verse. With Portrait and 40 Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d, 

Bret Harte’s Poetical Works, in- 
cluding SOME LATER VERSES, Crown 
8vo, buckram, 4s. 62. 

In a Hollow of the Hills. Crown 
8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. | 

Maruja. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 

8vo, picture boards, 2s.: cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

a al ga ay ce : oe 3s. netea. 

ss, Luck of Roar Camp, &c. 
Condensed Novels. Bes Serine 
Complete Poetical Works. — 

, 6 the Olt ‘Trail. | me each. 

n the | Trent’s T . 
Under the Redwoods. ane 
From era Ee -c Sanaa 

pries in and Shadow. . 
Me ack dawns ediation. 
rome Feo cote 3s. 6d. each oa 8vo, 

ustra boards, 25. each.. - 
Gabriel Conroy. 
A Waif of the Plains. With 60 Lilus- 
rations by STANLEY L. Woop. 
A Ward of the Golden Gate. With 

59 Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 

. . Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢, each, . 
The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, &c. 

With 39 Iusts, by DupLEy HARDY, &c. 
Clarence: A Story of the American War. 

With 8 Illustrations by A, JULE GOODMAN. 


HEALY 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Barker’s Luck, Sc. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by A. FORESTIER, PaUL HARDY, &c, 
Devil's Ford, &c. 
The Crusade of the ‘Excelsior.’ 
With Frontis, by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
Tales of Trail and Town. With 
Frontispiece by G. P. JAcomB Hoon, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. @¢. each; picture cloth, 


flat back, 2s. each. 
& Sappho of Green Springs. ; 
Colonel Starbottle’s Client. 
A Protégée of Jack Hamlin’s, 
With numerous Illustrations. 
Sally Dows, &c. With 47 Illustrations 
by W. D. ALMOND and others. 


en ee 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Luck of Roaring Camp, and Sen- 

sation Novels Condensed, Ajiso 

in picture cloth at same price. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Californian Stories. 


I. POETICAL AND DRAMATIC! Post &vo, illus. bds., 2s. each; cloth, 2°. 6d. each, 


Flip. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Three Partners. Medium 8vo, 6d. 

New Condensed Novels. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6¢d.; CHEAP EDITION, cl., rs. net. 

Salomy Jane. With Coloured and 
Tinte Illustrations by HARRISON 
FISHER and ARTHUR I, KELLER, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Life of Bret Harte. By H. C. 
MERWIN. With 11 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


HAWE!S (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 


The Art of Dress. With 32 Inustia- 
tions. Post 8vo, 1s, ; cloth, Is, 6d. 

Chaucer for Schools. With Frontis- 
piece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children. With 8 
Coloured Piates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.).—Ameri- 


ean Humorists; WASHINGTON 
IRVING, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, 
AMES RUSSELL LOWELL, ARTEMUS 
JARD, MARK TWAIN, and BRET HARTE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Four Ilusts. 

Beatrix Randolph. With Four Illusts. 

D. Poindexter’s Digappearance. 

The Spectre of the Camera. 
Crown 8vo, cioth, 3s, 6d. each, 

Sebastian Strome, 

Love—or a Name, 


Miss Cadogna. I'lustrated beard 2s. 
(CHRIS), Books by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 


| Confessions of a Journalist. 


Heirs of Reuben. | Mara. 


The Endless Heritage, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 4d. 


14 " CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS; ‘ 


HELPS (Sir ARTHUR). — Ivan| HORNEMAN: (ROY), Novély’ by. 
de Biron. Crown sv. cloth. 35. 6u.; . Crawn 8vo, cloth. 6s. each, 
post Bvo, itlustra‘ed hoards. 2s. Bellamy the Magnificent. 
HENTY (Gi. A.), Novels” by. ; | word Cammer ’s Beavet, , 


Rajub, the Juggler. Post Be, cloth,| Israel Rank; Ciowd Bro, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


35. Od.; sllustrated woards. ag, POPULAR EDITIONS, crown: 8vo, cloth, with 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6@. each, < victoria] outer covers, 2s. pet each: 
The Queen's Cup. Bellamy the Magnificent. 
Dorothy's Douvie. _4erael Rank. 


Colonei Thorndyke’s Secret. 
HENDERSON (ISAAC).—Agatha 


Page. Crown &yn, cloth 3s. 6d, 


HORNUNG (E. W. j, Novels by. 
. Crown Sve, cloth, 35, 6d) each. |. 
Stingaree. | Kk Thief im the Night. 
HERBERTSON (JESSIE L.).—] The @hadew of the Bove. Cr, 8vo. 
___ Junta. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. cloth. 3s. 62, pictorial cloth, as. net., 


HILL (HEADON).—Zambra the HHUEFFER (FORD MADOX).—A 


Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢.; Call: The Talc of Two Passions, 
picture cloth, flat back, 2s. Crown Svo, cloth, 65. 


HILL JOHN, Works by. HUGO IVICTOR).—The Outlaw 
Treason-Felony. Post 8vo, illustrated of fea Translated by Sir GILBERT 
boards, 2s. CAMPBELL, Crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 6d. 


2 © 
The Common Ancestor rown HULL(ELEANOR), Selected and 


8vo, cloth. 3s. Od, 
Annotated. by.—-The Poemebook of 


HOEY (irs. CASHEL).— The the Gaal, With Desoratican trom trick 
: MsS. small crown 8v0, cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 


__Lover’s Creed. Cr. 8vo. cl., 35. 6d, 


OSes eae te ee a ree 


ita alee loth icture Cloth, flat ‘back: 25. 
HOFFMANN ‘PROFESSOR mnie is ees e. Mystery.. Crown 
King Koko. A Magic ith .2 _ 8vo, cloth, 3s, 
ilinatrations. Cann Bea. clath, Ts, hee The cr aa ‘Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gtit ¢t 


HOLMES (CHARLES J., M. A., 
Director ef the National Portrait 
Gallery), Books by, Demy. 80, cloth 
7s 6d. net each. 

Notes on the Science of Picture- 
making. With Pholovravure Frontis, 
Notes on the Art of Rembrandt. 
Bee hotogravure ‘Frontispiece and 44 
ates. 


HOLMES(OLIVER WENDELL. 
The Autocrat af, tha Breskfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon| 
THOMSON, FINE PAPER EDITION, pott 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, zs, net.; leather, gilt 
edges, 2s. net. 


HUNGERFORD {Nirs.\,. Novels 
by.‘ Cr. 8vo,:al., 38. Gd; each ». post &vo, 
boards, 2s. each : Cloth, 2s. 6d. ae 


Eady Werner's Flight 
the e Red- House. M may 
a Unsat eeeeeeny om, 

A Mental Struggle. 
Marvels vues Pa | A April's girpe 


The Three Graces. No ora reins. 
Crown &yo, clota..3s. Gd, each, . 
An anmoat Lr oa 


nmOOKk’S Choice} ‘A Point fr Cpnscl : 
Humorous Works; inclyding hisLudi-| The Coming of Chios.” | ‘Lowes. 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, 


Hoaxes. With Life. and Frontispiege. | 
Crown &vo cloth, 3s. 6d. |: 


nn PG han a as; 
HOOD’S (THOMAS) § Choice!: 
Works in Pruse and Verse. With 
Life of the Author, Portrait, and 200 
Wustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 


aren itch hl cls alba coded Mirkin Oi 
HOPKINS (TIGHE), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, each, 
"Twixt Love and Duty.. 
a Incomplete Adventuror, 
he pha ents of Carriconna. 
Nell Haffenden. With 8 Illustrations. 
For. Prcedan res 


HORNE R. HENGIST. —Orion. 
With Portrait, Crown 8vo, cloth, 78. ; 


PULAR ED] ited a ‘edium 8vo, cies 
inhe ones S My yuery. iad 
Moder} nyt 


HUNT (Mrs; ‘ALFRED ue ‘Novels 
- Sy. Crown 8¥o. cloth, 3s. oe 
‘8vo, iNustrated ‘boards, 28. each, 

The Leaden ‘Casket. pe ee 

. Belf-Condemnedy:« ~«. Pein 

That Othend@ursén, it loft ae 

Mrs. salet e+ model.” cloth, 

ba a bac aa 7 
fe] 2. 


The, Govern 7 oes. ay 
HONT : 
Pretacd by re, gent fae oS 
, Grown Bvo,. cloth, 6, 65, 
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on Colt-Breaking. ect 25 Mlustra- | The Story - of a Ss pasraw: Wiuh ; 
' tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. Hlustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
HYAMSON (ALBERT).—A His-|JAPP (Dr. A. H.).—Dramatic 
oe a the wows io Engst: Mane Pictures. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 
I Ortralls + | l 3 
JENKINS (HESTER D.).— Be- 
Pets bro. Ch 4 oe hind Paes Lattices: hath Story of 


HYATT (A. /H.), Topographical. -* a Turkish Woman's Life. With 2g Ilus- 
Anthologies pompled by. Crown 8vo, .Strations. Crawn 8ve, cloth, 6s, net. 


velvet calf; 7s, Gd. net each, | 
Charm of. Wenicer an Anthotogy.| land. With 64 Illustrations by J. bEeR- 
NARD PARTRIDGE, Fcap 4to, Is, 


A New Edition, with £2 Hlustrations in 
JERROLD (TOM), Books by. 


Colour by HARALD SUND. 
one sf haem of London. A. New Post 8vo, 1s each; cloth, 1s. 62. each, 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 


wn, with 12 Illustrations In Colou 
Household Horticulture. 


by. YosiH1o MARKINO. 
FINE PAPER EDITIONS in the ST. MARTIN’S Our Kitchen Gar Garden: The Plants We 
Grow, and How We Cook Them, Post 


LIBRARY. Pott, 8ve, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 
8vo, cloth, Is. net. 


wi Sot leather J pile edges, oe net cach, 
echaem crLonses JOHNSTONE (Arthur).—Recol- 
‘| - jJections of R. L. Stevenson in the 


The Charm of London. 
The charm of Venice. 

Pacific. With Portrait and Facsimile 
Letter, Cro Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net, 


The Chatm of Paris. . 


INCE (MABEL).—The Wisdom| _ 
of Waiting. With a Frontispiece. JONSON’S ( "Ss (BEN) Works. With 
Crown 8ve, cloth, 6s.. Notes and Biographical Memoir by 

INCHBOLD (Mrs. A. . —The WILLIAM GIFFORD, Edited by Colonel 


Road of No Return. Crown Bvo, cloth, CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols. crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
INDOOR’ PAUPERS. By Ont or|JOSEPHUS, The Complete 
THEM. Crown &vo, 1s.: cloth. 15, 6a. 


Werks of. Translated by WILLIAM 
IRVING (WASHINGTON).—Old| 


WHISTON. Containing * The Antiquities 
of the Jews,’ and ‘The Wars of the Jews.’ 

Christmas. Square 16mo, cloth, with 

_Frontispiece, Is. net. 


With 4 Maps and 48 Plates. Two Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each. 
the the Queen’: 8 Hounds. Cr, &vo. cl, 19.6. 


sen ie one Face - 
JEEFERIES | ICHARD), by by. anchuria, orea, and Russian 
The Digeane of Sammer. Long 


Turkestan. With 24 Piates in Colour 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net. 


and Monochrome by the Author, Large 
feap. 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d, net, 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo|p~mpcHaW JMADDL) ~Cninniul 
cloth, 2s.6d.; LARGE TYPE, FINE PaPER| KERSHAW (MARK).—Colonial 
EDITION, ott 8vo, cloth, . ik fop, 2s. net: 


acts and Fictions: Humorous 
leather, g ilt edges, 3s.net. Also a NEW 


Papeete rot vo, illustrated boards, 
EDITION with 12 Mlustrationsin Colours ; cloth, 2s. 
2 ae U, CLARKE, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. KING (LEONARD W , M.A.).— 
net. 5 A History of Babylonia: and Assyria 
The Open Air. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; from Prehistoric Times to “ihe 
LARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITION, pott Persian Conquest. With = Mups, 
. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, as, net: leather, gilt Plans, and Illustrations after the princi- 
edges, 3s, net. Also a New EDITION, pal Monuments of the Period. In 3 vols, 
- with 17 [Mustrations in Colours by RUTH royal 8vo, cloth, Each volume sepa- 
DOLLMAN, crown 8vo, cloth 5s. net. rately, 185. net; or per set of 3 volumes, 
Mature near London. Growh ‘8vo, it ordered at one time, £2 Tos, net. 
buckram, 6s, ; post gh cl, 2s. 6d.; LARGE! Vol, l—-A History of Sumer and 
TYPE, FINE PAPER DITION, pott. 8vo, cl. Akk 3 An account of the Early 
Kilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, gs. net. Races of Babvlonia from Prehistoric 
Also a NEW EDITION, with 12 Ifus-} . 


‘ | Times to th undation of by- 
trations in: Colours ‘by ‘RUTH DOLLMAN, lonian Montene: ee ay Peay. 
crown 8vo, cloth, §« net, 


_» . .—A History of Babylon from 

The Pocket Richard Jeffertes:| ' > the Foundat on of the Monarchy, 
Passages chosen by ALFRED H, HYATT, *-- about B-C, 2000, until the Conquest of 
mite éloth, ae top, 2s, net; leather, IA Hist bv Cyrus. rk 3390, [Shortly 

P, 3s. ne » a istory o ssyria trom 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. , f 


the Earl.ést. Period until the Fall of 
By Sir WALTER BESANT: ‘Cr, 8vo,'¢l., 6s. ‘Nineveh, B.C. 606, ' [Preparing 
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Poets Royal ef England and Scot- 
Band: Original Poems by Royal and 
Noble Persons. With Notes and 6 Photo- 
#ravure Portraits, Small 8vo, parchment, 
bs, net; vellum, 7s. 6d. net. Also an 
Edition in THe KiNG's CLassics (No. 39). 


KING (R. ASHE), Novels by. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

‘The Wearing of the Green.’ 

Passion’s Slave, {' Bell Barry. 


A Drawn Game. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
3s. Gd.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


KING’S CLASSICS (The). 
General Editor, Professor I, GOLLANCZ. 
Litt.D. Printed on laid paper, 16mo, 
each with Frontispiece, gilt top. Quar- 
ter bound grey boards or red cloth, 
1s, O2. net each; quarter vellum, cloth 
sides, 2s. Od, net each; three-quarter 
velluin, 5s. met each, 


Volumes now in course of publication: 
35. Wine, Women, and Song: 
Medizval Latin Students’ Songs. Trans- 
lated into English, with aa Introduction, 
by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 


36, 37. George Pettie’s Petite Pal- 
jace of Pettis his Pleasure. 
Edited by Prof, I. GOLLANCZ, 2 vuis, 

38. Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT. With Intro- 
duction and Pretace by Miss SPURGEON. 


29. The Poets Royal of England 
and Scotland. Original Poems by 
Kings and other Noble Persons. Editec 
by \W. BaILey KeMPLING, 


40. Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. 
Ed.ted by ROBERT STEELE, F.S.A, 

41. Chaucer’s Legend of Good 
Women. Jn Modern English, with 
Notes and Introduction by Professor 
W., W. SKEAT. 


a2. Swift’s Battle of the Books. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
A. GUTHKELCH. 


43. Sir William Temple upon the 
. Gardens of Epiocurus. with 
other 17th Century Garden 
Essays. Edited, with Nuies and Intro- 
duction, by A, FORBES SIEVEKING,F,S.A, 


45. The Song of Roland. Translated 
trom the old French by Mrs, CROSLAND, 
With Introduction by Prof. BRANDIN, 


@6. Dante’s Wita Nuova. The 
_ Italian text, with DANTE G, ROSSETTI’s 
translation on opposite page, With Intro- 
duction and Notes bv Prof, H. OELSNER 
a7. Chaucer's Prologue and 
Minor Poems. Jn modern English, 
with Notes bv Prof, W. W. SkearT, 
as. Chaucer’s Parllament' of 
Birds and House of Fame. /n 
modern English, with Notes and Intro- 
duction by Prof. W. W, SKEAT. 
a9. Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford. With 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, | 
KEMPLING (W.BAILEY-).—The| K 


ING’S CLASS!ICS—continued. 

50. Pearl. An English Poem of the 
Fourteenth Century. Edited, with a 
Modern Rendering and an Intreduction, 
by Professor I. GOLLANCZ, [Prepurtrg 

51, 52. King’s Letters. Volumes III. 
and!IV. Newiy edited from the originais 
by ROBERT STEELE, F.S.A, [Preparing 

&3. Tha English Gorrespondence 
of Saint Boniface, Traslated and 
edited, with an Introductory Skeich of the 
Life of St, Boniface, by E>W. KYLIE, Bf.A. 

56. The Cavalier to his Lady: 
Seventeenth Century Love songs, 
Edited by F, SIDGWick. : 

57. Asser’s Life of King Alfred. 
Edited by L. C, JANE, M.A, 

58. Translations from the Ice- 
landic. By Rev, W. C, GREEN, M.A. 
59. The Rule of St. Benedict. 

Translated by Rt, Rev, ABBOT GASQL ET. 

60. Daniel’s ‘Delia’ and Drayton’s 

*Fdea.’ Edited by ARUNDKLL ESDAILE. 


‘61. The Book of the Duke of 


True Lovers. By CHRISTINE DE 
Pisan, Translated, with Notrs and 
Introduction, by A! ICE KEMP-WELCH. 

62. Of tbe Tumbler of Our Lady, 
and other Miracles,  Transtated 
from the Middle French MSS,, with 
Notes, by ALICE KBMP-WEZLCH. 

63. The Chatelaine of VYergi. A 
Romance of the Court, translated from 
the Middle French, by ALice Krnp- 
WELCH, with Introduction by L, 
BRANDIN, Ph.D,, and with the onginul 
Text, Edition Raynaud, 


Earlier Volumes in the Series are— 


1. The Love of Booka (The Phitobftien). —_*. 
2. #Six Dranina of Calderon (Yitzterald's 
Translation). (Double voi. 
3. Chronicie of Jocelin of Brakelond. 
4, The Life of Sir Toomas More. : 
5. Kikon Basilike. : 
6 Kings’ Letters: Alfred to the coming of 
« the Tudors, ' : ot 
7. Kings’ Letters: From the Tudors to the 
Love Letters of Henry VIII. 
8 Chaucer’s Knight's Tale (Prof. SKRaT). 
vy. Chaucer's Man of Law's Tale (Prof. SKEAT). 
lu, Chaucer's Prioress'’s Tale (Prof. RKEAT). 
3]. The Romance of Fulke litzwarine, 
12. The Scory of Cupid and Psyche. | 
13, Evelyn's Life of Margaret Godolphin, . 
14. Karly Lives of Dante, 
15. The Faistaff Letters. 
16 Polonius, By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
17. Mediwval Lore, : 
18. Vision of Piers Plowiran (Prot. SKEaT). 
19. The Gull’s Hornbouk. 
20. *The Nun’s Rule. (Dowble vol.). 
21. Memoirs of Rotert Cary. Bari of Moamouth. 
23. Early Lives of Charlemagne. 
23. Cicero’s ‘Friendship, ‘Old Age,’ 
*Scipio’s Dream.’ . 
24 *Wordsworth’s Prelude. (Double vol.) 
%. The Defence of Guenevere. 
26,27. Browning’s Men and Women. 
28. Poe’s Poems. 


and 


22. Cbaries Reade’s Peg Woffiagton. 
38. The Household of Sir Thuinas More. 


34. Sappho: 100 Lyrics. By BLias CarMas, 
* Nu bare 2; 20, and "24 are Downie Votuthes 


Introduction by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. jand Double Price, 
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ne a ae 
KING’S LIBRARY FOLIOS. |LEHMANN (R. C.). — Harty 
The Mirrour of Vertue in World- Fladyer at Cambridge, and Conver- 
ly Greatnes, or The Life of Sir sational Hints for Young Shooters. 
¥Yhomas More, Knight. By his Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, 1s. 62. 
son-in-law, WILLIAM ROPER. 10s. 6d. 


net, (Not sold apart from sets.) LEIGH (HENRY S.).—Carols of 
Eikon Basilike,the Portraicture| _ Cockayne. Fcap. 8vo, buckram, 5°. 


of Mis Sacred Majestic in h's/LEITH (MRS. DISNEY).—The 


Edited by E, ALMACK, F.S A, £1 15. net. meee Mie piedeace o 
9, fan ; e 
ar reinue asides Traislacion Pleasure, by A. C. SWINBURNE, 


of the Metamorphoses. Edited Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


by W. H. D, ROUSE. £1 11s. 6d, net. (| REAND (C. G.).—A Manual of 
ng Perey Folio of Old Engiith|'" sending aad Repairing. With Dis 
by the GENERAL Epitor. In four grams, Crown Byo, cloth, 5 


volumes at £4 4s. net the set. LEPELLETIER (EDMOND). re 
s e T ed 
KING’S LIBRARY QUARTOS.|, Madame Sans-Géne, Tete n 


: : : 3s. 6d. ; illustrated boards, 2s. ; POPULAR 
See EDITION, medium 840, 6d. 


The Gull’s Hornbook. By THOMAS te a 
Dexker. Edited by-R. B. MCKERROW. aoe a ear ie deat Lind 


Ss. net: Japanese vellum, Ios. 6d. net. 


The Beggar's Opera. By Joun Gay.;| LILBURN (ADAM).—A Tragedy 


een y elon al oe aEts 5S. in Marble. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

net: japanese velium, 10s, - net, See Se en an aa) abe nae et at Clee. e Sn eien san ee 
ant ee a TLINDSAY (HARRY), Novels by. 
KISCH (MARTIN S.).—Letters Crown Ae cloth, ye each, y 


andSketchestromNorthernNigeria.| Rhoda Roberts. | The Jacobite. 
With numerous Illustrations, Demy Rh ee 6 TRIM Sa 


8v0, cloth. 6s. net. LINTON (E. LYNN), Works by. 


KNIGHT (WILLIAM and{ow2 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each ;_ post 8vo, illus- 


: ; trated boards, 2s. each, 
EDWARD). — The Patient’s Vade Patricia Kemball. | lone. 


Mecum: How to Get Most Benefit) the Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
cos seca? Advice. Crown 5v0,| ne World Well Lost. 12 Illusts. 


The One Too Many. 


i ' 
LAMB'S (CHARLES) Complete] age nie? Hrd fag lite wins 
Works in Prose and Verse, including} paston Carew. | Duicie Byerton. 
* Poetry for Children’ and ‘ Prince Dorus,’ With a Silken Thread . 
Edited by R. H. SHEPHERD. With 2 The Rebel of the Family 
Portraits and Facsimile of the ‘ Essay on nn Octave of fl C = 
Roast Pig.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. n Octave of Friends. Crewn 8vo, 


The Essays of Elia. (Both Se-ies.) Pea ac 
FINE PAPER Epon, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt} Patricia Kemball. POPULAR EDI- 
top, 2s. net: leather, gilt edges, 3s, net,|_-s TION, Medium vo, 64, 
LAMBERT (GEORGE). — The|LITTLE (MAUDE;, Novels by. 
President of Boravia. Cr. 8vo, cl. 3s. 6. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 


a pen a oeeas At the Sign of the Burning Bash. 
LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM).| A‘ Women on the Threshold. 
—The Thousand and One Nights,| The Children’s Bread. 


l Ned in England gach kbs tthe Dh nc oh re 
Arabian “Nights’ nen teetaine LLOYD (Theodosia).—Innocence 


ments. Illustrated by W. HARVEY. in the Wilderness. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
With Preface by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 6s 


3 Vols., demv 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each. LONDON CLUBS: Their His- 
LASAR (CHARLES A.).—Prac- tory and Treasures. By RALPH 
tical Hints for Art Students: NEVILL, With Coloured Frontispiece 
Drawing, Composition, Colour, With and 8 Plates. Demy 8vo, clot”. 7s. 6d. net, 
Ilustrations. Post 8vo. cloth 3s. 6d, net, LORIMER (NORMA).—The 
LAURISTOUN (PETER). — The EE eg 
Painted Mountain. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 6s. Pagan Woman. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


LEES (DOROTHY N.).—Tuscan|LUCAS (ALICE).“— Talmadic 
Feasts and Tascan Friends. With Legends, Lt ha and Paraphrases. 
12 Ullustrations, Crown 8vo,cl., 5s, net, Post 8vo, hali-parchment, 2s, uel, 
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LUCAS (E. V.), Books by. 
Anne's Terrible Good Nature, and 
other Stories for. Children. With 12 
IUustrations by A, H. BUCKLAND, and 
Coloured End -Papers and Cover by 
FP. D.. BEPKFORD, Crown 8vo, cioth, 6s. 
&% Book of Yerses for Children. 
With Coloured Titie-page. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, fs. ok oe 
Three Hundred Games and Pas- 
times. Ky E. V. Lucasand ELIZABETH 
Lucas. Pott gto, cloth, ds, net. . 
The Flamp, and other Stories. 
Rovat 16mo, cloth, 1s. net. 


LUCY (HENRY W.).—Gideon 
Fleyce. Crown 8v», cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


LYRE D’AMOUR (La).—An An- 
thology of French Love Poems. 
Selected, with Introduction and Notes. 
by C. B. Lewis, With Photogravure 

Frontispiece, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


MACAULAY (LORD).—The His- 
tory of England. Larce Types, FINE 
Paeer Epition, in § vols. pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, as. net per vol.; leather, 
gitt edges, 3s. net per vol, © 


ne cn ce 
McCARTHY (JUSTIN), Books by. 

The of Queen Anne. Two 
Vols., demy &vo, clath, 24s. 

A History of the Fouf Georges 
and of William the Fourth. 
Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth. 12s each. 

of. Our Own Times 
fram the Aacession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. LIBRARY 
EDITION. Fowr Vols. demy 8vo. .cloth, 
12s, each.—Also the POPULAR EDITION, 
in Four Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
—And the JUBILEE EpITION,. with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 1886, 
in 2 Vols., large post &vo, cloth, res. | 

A History of Our Own Times, 
Vol, V., from 1880 to the Diainond Jubilee 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s,; crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 

A History of Our Own Times, 
Vols. VI, and VIT,, ftom 1897 to Accession 
of Edward VII. 2 Vols,,demy 8vo, cloth, 
24s.; crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. cach. 

& Short History of Our Own 
Jimes, from the Accession of Queen 

ictoria. to the Accersion of King 
Edward VII. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s.;: also the . POPULAR EDITION, 
post 8vo, cl., 2s, 62, net : and the CHEAP 
EDITION (to the vear188q}, med. 8vo, 6d, 

Our Book of Memories. By JUSTIN 
McCARTHY and Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
With Portraits and: Views. Deniy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s, 6d. net. 

Fine Paper EpITIONs. 

‘Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vol, ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per vol. 

ences of oer mne. in x Vol. 

History of the r es 

and oe whine two ett nie 

A History of Our Own Times from 
Accession of Q. Victoria to rgor, in'4 Vols, 


I 


Maid of Athens. With 12 Illustrations, 

Camiola. : : | 

Read Diamonds. | The Riddle Ring, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Three Disgraces, | Mononta. 

Julian Revelstane... 

‘The Right Honourable.’ By JUSTIN 
McCARTHY and MRS, CAMRBELL PRAED, 


Crown 8yn, clorh, Gs, ; 
McCARTHY (J. H.), Works by. 
The French Revolution. (Consti- 
tuent Assembly, 1789-91.) Four Vols., 
demy vo, cloth, Ias, each, 
An Outline of the History of 
Ireland. Crown 8vo, Is. 3; cloth, 1s, 6d, 
Hafizin Londem. vo, gold cloth, 35. 6d. 
Our Sensation Noyel. Crown 8vo, 
Is.; cioth. 1s, 42... a 
Doom: An Atlantic Ep) sode. Crown 8vo, Is. 
Lily Lass. . Crows 8vo,153.; oloth, ts. 6d. 
A London Legends Cr. 8vo,ctoth, 3s. 6d. 
MACDONALD (Dr. GEORGE), 
Books - ; Waciy acon ee 7 Diced 
dy and Imagination 
’ Fen Vols., 16me, cloth, gilt, in case, 21s. ; 
or separately; Grolier. cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 
Also in. 361m, cloth, gilt top, as. net per 
Vol. ; gore gilt top, a net per hee 
Vol! =s-J. WIT8IN AND WITHOUT— THE 
, ara en - LIFE. ; ms ‘ 
% II, THE DiscrPte —THR GOSPEL 
- WoMEN—BOOK OF SONNETS— 
. * ORGAN SONGS: Ss: 
» ILI: Viotan Soncs-+-SONGS. OF THE 
. DAYS AND NiGuTs+-A_ BOOK 
OF DREAMSROADSEDE PdENS 
‘s- POEMS : FOR .CHILDREN. 
IV. PARABLES~— BALLADS.— SCOTCH 
~ V. & VI. PHANTASIES. - [SonGs, 
» MII, THe, PORTENT,. ae 
» VIE THR Lront  PRINCESS'— THE 
Giant's HEART—SHADOWS. 
» | IX, Coss Purroses—Gotbex Key 
' CARASOYN=LITTLEDAYLIGHT. 
‘ X. THe CRUEL PAINTER—THE Wow 
O’RIVVEN—THE CASTLE—THE 
ROKEN SWORDS—TRAE GRAY 
~ * WoLF—UNCLE CORNELIUS. 


Poetical: a) or  Mac- 
Donald., ¢ Vols., cr.800, buckram, 12s, ; 
“or in the St, MARTIN’s' LIBRARY, pott 
Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vul.; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per vol. 
Heather and Snow. Crows Svo. cloth, 
- 3s. 6d. 3 post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
Lilith. Crown 8vo, cloth,6s. |, 
The Pooket George ‘MacDonald: 
_ Passages Chosen by A. H. HYATT, 16mo, 
cloth gilt, 2s, net; leather gilt, 3s, net. 
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MACCOLL : (HUGH).~—Mr.|MARKINO (Yoshio), ‘Books by. 
Stranger’s Sealed Packet. Cr. 8vo,| A Japanese Artist in Londen. 
With 8 Ihusts, in Three Colours and 41n 


clarh 3s. 6d. ; post &vo, iflus. boards. 2s. _ 
Monochrome, Cr, 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 


McCURDY. (EDWARD).— 
‘in E i .| The Charm of London.,. -Passages 
Essays in Fresco. With siesta selected by A. H. HYATT, th 12 Thus. 


a Ons 2S own By 0: Duckie sent trations in Colour by YOSHIO MARKINO, 
MACDONELL (AGNES). — Crown &vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net; velvet 
uaker Consing, Post 8vo, boards, 2s. calf, 7s. 6d. net. ‘ 


MACDONELL (ANNE). — In Oxford from Within. By HvGu px 


SELINCOURT, With a Note and 12 Illus- 
the Abruzzi; The Country and the trations in Three Co‘ours and & in Sepia 
People. With 12 Illustrations in Three : in tree 0.0" ie Sep 


by YQSHIO MARKINO, Demy 8vo, cloth. 
. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net, ee SPREE RAE A 


aetna nn enenn-apetietaneenenestinetiin Sietpemenen. actin, aeemeneceenememnenneennenemeemanimnemmemnemaemalmainamametel 
MACHRAY : (ROBERT), Novels 
by. Crawn 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. each, 

A Biow oyer the Heart, 

The Private Detective. 

Sentenced to Death. 

The Mystery of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 64; CHEAP 
EDITION, picture cover, Is, net. 

Her Honour. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. : 
CHRAP EDITION, cloth, rs, net. 

The Woman Wins. (Cr, 8vo,cloth, 6s. 


Judes and Undertones. Cr.8vo,cloth,6s. 


MACKAY. (WILLIAM). — A 


Mender of Nets. Crawn 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MACLISE Portrait Gallery (The)| MARLOWE’S Works, including 
of Mlustrious Literary Characters: his Translations. . Edited with Notes by 
‘8s Portraits by DANIEL MACLISE: Col, CUNNINGHAM. Cr, &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


with Memoirs by‘ WILLIAN Bates, B.A. 
MARSH (RICHARD).—A 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ea at i hs iy ep nr 
‘i Spoiler of Men. G., 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 3 


Management. By T. C. HEPWORTH, | ———————H__________ 

With to Illusts. Cr. 8v9, ts, ; cloth.z3.6¢|MASTER OF .GAME (THE): 

MAGNA CHARTA: A Facsimile of| Hunting, “iy Eatann Scoot Dune 

the Original, 3 ft’ by. ft, with Armsand] of Yorks Edited by W.,A. and F. 

Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 5s. BaILLIE-GROHNAN. ith fptzoduction 

- : ; y THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Photogravure 

MALLOCK (W. H.), Works by. Frontis. and 23 Ilustns, Large a. 8vo. 
oe ee eee ast sia pie cl., 7s. 6d, net; parchment, los. 6d. net. 

3s. 6a.; illu | boards, 25.; E | 

. Typg, Fixe PAPER Evirton, pott 8vo.| MASSINGER’S Plays. From the 

cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, Text of WILLIAM GIFFORD. Edited by 

3s. net. ee ee ee Col. CUNNINGHAM. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


dozen Daughters, Post 8vo, bds.,, 2s. 
MATTHEWS (BRANDER).—A 

Secret of the Sea. Post 8vo, illu 

trated boards, 2s. ee 


MAX O’RELL, Books by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. - ~ 
Her Royal Highness Woman. 


Large fcap. ato, cloth, 20s. net each ; LARGE 
PAPER COPIES, parchment, 425s. net each. 
The Colour of London. By W. J. 

Loterix, F.S.A. With Introduction by 
M. H. SPIELMANN, Preface and IMus- 
trations in Three Colours and Sepia by 
YOSHIO MARKINO. 

The Colour of Paris. By MM. LEs 
ACADEMICIENS GONCOURT, With Iptro- 
duction by L. BENEDITE, Preface and 
Illustrations in Three Colours and Sepia 
by YOSHIO MARKINO., 

The Colour of Rome. By OLAVE N. 
POTTER. With Introduction by Douc- 
LAS SLADEN, Preface and Illustrations 
in Three Colours and Sepia by YosHio 
MARKINO,. ~ 


Poems. Small ato, parchment, 8s. 
Is Life. Worth Lanrin€ ? Crown 8vo, 
buckram,66. -.° « - 
MALLORY (Sir THOMAS).— 
-' Mort d*Arttrur, Selections: from, edited 
by B..M; RANRING. Post 8vo, cloth, 2:5. 


MARGUERITTB, (PAUL and 

VICTOR), No cls by. 
e inaster. ransiafed by F. LEEs.] Between Ourselves. 

7 epee Bre. sabe i et Poneman Rambles in Womaniland. 
anity, Tranalated hy Ki Si WEsr. With | ——_—___————— 
- Portrait Frontispiece. ..Crown 8vo, cloth, MEDICI (Lives of the EARLY) as 
3s. 6d.; CHEAP- EDITION. cloth, Es. net. told in titeir Letters. By JANET Ross, 

The Commune, Translated by F. LEES With Iliustrations and Facsimiles, Demy 
and 2B. Doucras. Cr, 8yo, loth, 6s. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6¢. net. 
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MEADE (L. T.), Novels by. 
A Soldier of Fortune. Crown &vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust, boards, 2s, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


MELBA: A Biography. By 
AGNES M. MURPHY. With Chapters by 
MADAME MELBA on THE ART OF SING- 
ING and on THE SELECTION OF MUSIC AS 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Woice of the Charmer. 
In an Iron Grip. | The Siren. 
Dr. Rumsey's Patient. 
On the Brink of a Chasm. 
The Way of a Woman. 
A Son or Ishmael. 
An Adventuress. | 
The Blue Diamond. 


Rosebury. 


MERRICK ENA): 


A PROFESSION, Portraits, Views, and Fac- 
similes. Demv 8vo, cloth, 16s, net. 


MERRICK (HOPE). — When a 


Girl’s Engaged. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 3s.6d. 


by. 
The Man who was Good. Crown 
8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 


A Stumble by the Way. 


This Troublesome World. Cynthia. | This Stage of Fools. 


MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (The| METHVEN (PAUL), Novels by. 
ses vi Small pe a sar ahs Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. each. 


_ Influences. | Billy. 

MERWIN (HENRY CHARLES). 
The Life of Bret Harte: Including 
some Account of the Californian 
Pioneers. With Photogravure Portrait 
and 'o Plates. Demy 8vo.cl., tos, 6d. net. 


MEYNELL (ALICE)—The 
Flower of the Mind: a Choice 
among the Best Poems. Jn 16mv, 
cloth, gilt, 2s, net; leather, 3s. net. 


paper, boards, 5s. net per vol. ; pigskin 
with clasps, 7s. 6d. net ner vol. 

4. The Book ofthe Duke of True 
Lowers. Translated from the Middle 
French of CHRISTINE DEK PISAN, with 
Notes by ALICE KEMP-WELCH. Wood- 
cut Title and 6 Photogravures, 

2. Of the Tumbler of our Lady, 
and other Miracles. Transiated 
from the Middle Fiench of GAUTIER DE 
CoIncl, &c., with Notes bv ALICE Kemp-] C2000. § . old, t a 
WELCH. Woodcut and 7 Photogravures | MINTO (WM.).—Was She Good 

3. oe bts araat ips ia gi. a ans- or Bad? Crown 8vo, cloth, 15. 62. 

a rom e 1 e€ rrenc V ALICE| Sn yen risimt t”6hUURPk | CRT. 
KEMP-WELCH, with the onginal Text,| MITCHELL (EDM,), Novels by. 
and an Introduction by Dr. L. BRANDIN, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


Woodcut Title and 5 Photogravures. 

& The Babees’ Book. Edited, with 
Notes, by EDITH KICKERT. Woodcut 
Title and 6 Photogravures. 

8 The Book of the Divine Con- 
solation of Saint Angela da 
Foligno. Translated by MAkyY G. 
STEEGMANN. Woodcnt Title and Hlusts, 

6, The Legend of the Holy Fina, 

irgin of Santo Geminiano. 
Translated bv M. MANSFIELD. Woodcut 
Title and 6 Photogravures. 

7. Early English Romances of 
Lowe. Edited In Modern English by 
F.vItH RICKERT, § Photogravures, 


The Lone Star Rush. WithS Illusts. 
The Belforts of Culben. 


Crown 8vo, picture cloth, Hat backs, 2s, each, 


Plotters of Paris. 

The Temple of Death. 

Towards the Eternal Snows. 

Only a Nigger. Crown 8Svo, ‘cloth, 
3s.6d.: CHEAP EDITION. cloth. rs. net. 


MITFORD (BERTRAM), Novels 


__ by. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. each 
Renshaw Fanning’s Quest. 
Triumph of Hilary Blachlan 
Haviland’s Chum. 

Harley Greenonk’s Charge. 


8. Early English Romances of| Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. od. each; picture cloth, 


Friendship. Edited, with Notes, by 
EpirH RICKERT. 6 Photogravures. 

9. The Cell of Self-Knowledge. 
Seven Early Mystical Treatises printea in 
8st. Edited. with Introduction and 
Notes, by EDMUND GARDNER, M.A, 
Collotype Frontispiece in tw. colours, 

10. Ancient English Christmas 

- Cmrols,’ 1400-1700. Collected and 

arranged by EpDITH RICKERT. With 8 
Photogravures. Spectal price of this 
volume. boards, 7s. 6d. net; pigskin 
with clasns ing, Gd. net. ' 

11. Trobador Poets: Selections, Trans- 

‘lated from the Provencal, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by BARBARA 
SMYTHE. With Coloured Frontisplece 
and Decorative Initials, 

42, Cligés: A Romance. Translated, with 

a Critical Introduction by L. J. GARDI- 

. NER M.A.Lond., frem the Old French of 

CHRETIEN DE TROYES, Witha Frontisp. 


MOLESWORTH 


flat back, 2s, each, 
The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. 
The King’s Assegai. With 6 lilusts, 
The Gun-Runnep. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d.; 
Cheap Edition, medium 8vo., Gd, 


(M rs ) a“ 
Hathercourt Rectory. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust: boards. 25, 


The Abdication: A Drama. ith 7 
Etchings. Imperial ato, buckram, 21s, 


Paris of To-Day. With 106 Iilusts. by 
EDOUARD CUCUEL. Smalldemy 8vo,cl.,6s, 


MORTE @ARTHUR. By Alfred 


Lord Tennyson. I!luminated in Ge'd 
and Colours by ALBERTO SANGORSK:. 
Feap. 4to, Jap. vellum, 6s. net; pareh- 
ment with silk tics, 8s, 6c. net. 
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NISBET (HUME), Books by. 
‘Bail 


MOZART’S OPERAS: a Critical 
Study. By EDWAKD J. Dent, With 
Portraits and Ilustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net, 


MUDDOCK (J. E.), Stories by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Basile the Jester. 
The Golden Idol, 
Post Bvo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Man’s Secret. 
From the Bosom of the Deep. 
Stories Weird and Wonderful. 
Post 8vo, itlust, boards, 25. ; cioth, 2s. 6d. 
Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 
With 12 Illus. by StaNLEY L, Woop. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. : picture cl. flat back. 2s. 


MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 

A Life’s Atonement. 

Joseph’s Coat. With 12 Illustrations. 

Coals of Fire, With 3 Illustrations. 

Val Strange. ! A Wasted Crime. 

A Capful o’ Nails. Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 

Mount Despair. | A Model Father. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

; t Person Singular. 

Bob Martin's Little Girl. 

Time’s Revenges. 

Cynic Fortune. | In Direst Peril. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, each, 

This Little World. 

A Race for Millions. 

The Church of Humanity. 

Tales in Prose and Yerse. 

Despair's Last Journey. 

W.C.: A Chronicle of Castle Barfield. 

Werona’s Father.: 

His Own Ghost. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

3s. 6d.; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
Joseph’s Coat. POPULAR EDITION, 6d. 


MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 
HENRY HERMAN, Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards. 2s. each. 

One Traveller Returns. 

The Bishops’ Bible. 

PaulJones’s Alias. With Illustrations 
bv A, FORRSTIFR and G. NICOUFT, 


NEVILL (RALPH), Books by. 
London Clubs: their History and 
Treasures. With 9 Plates (oue Col- 
oured), Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 
The Man of Pleasure. With 28 
{ilustrations, Coloured and plain, Demy 
8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. net. 


NEWBOLT (HENRY). — Taken 
fromthe Enemy. With 8 IWustrations 
in Colour by GERALD LEAKE, Crown 
8vn, cloth, 3°. 6d. net; or fcap. 8vo, 
without Illustrations, paner cover, Is. 


NBEWTE (H. W. C.).—Pansy 


Meares. Crown 8vo, cleth, 6s. 


ro 


OQHNET (GEORGES), Novels by. 


OUIDA, Novels by. 
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Up!’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
POPULAR EDITION. medium 8vo, 6d. 

Dr. Bernard St. Wincent. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


MAX).—Morganatic. 


LIZABETH LEE. Cr. 8vo, cl. 6s. 


2S. 5 


NORDAU 
Trans. by 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
Dr. Rameau. | A Last Love. 
A Weird Gifs. Crown svo, cloth, 3s. od. 
post dvo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, each. 
The Path of Glory. 
Love's Depths. 
The Money-maker. 
The Woman of Mystery. 
The Conqueress. 


Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. each. 

Tricotrin. | A Dog of Flanders. 


Ruffino. Cecil Castlemaine’s 
Othmar. Gage. 
Frescoes. | Princess Napraxine. 
Wanda. Held in Bondage. 
Ariadne. | Under Two Flags. 
Pascarel. | Folle-Farine. 
Chandos. |Two Wooden Shoes, 
Moths. A Village Commune. 
Puck. In a Winter City. 
Jdalia. Santa Barbara. 
Bimbi, In Maremma. 
Signa. Strathmore. 
Pipistrello. 
Friendship.| Two Offenders. 
Guilderoy. | Syrlin. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, each, 
A Rainy June, | The Massarenes. 
The Waters of Edera. 
Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s, each. 
Syriin. } The Waters of Edera. 
POPULAR EpDt.ions, tuedium 8vo, 64, eacn. 


Onder Two Fiags. Moths. 
Held in Bondage. Puck. 
Strathmore. Tricotrin. 
The Massarenes. Chandas. 
Friendship. Ariadne. 
Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Idalia. | Othmar. | Pascarel. 


A Village Commune. (Crown 8v-.) 
Folle-Farine. | Princess Napraxine 
Two Little Wooden Shoes. LARGE 
TYPE EDITION. Fcap. 8vo, Cloth, rs, net, 
Ruffino. CHEAP EDITION, Crown &vo, 
cloth, Is. net. 
Demy 810, cloth, Ss, net each. __ 

K Dog of Fianders, The Nurn- 
berg Stove, &o. With 8 Illustrations 
in Colour by MARIA L. KIRK, 

Bimbi: Stories for Children. With 8 
Illustrations in Colour by MARIAL, KIRK. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of OUIDA by F, SYDNEY 
MORRIS, Pott.8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 
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-'CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


NORRIS (W. E.), Novels by. 
.rown &vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
iWustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Baint Ann's. | | Billy Bellew. 
juiss Wentwor rh's idea. Crown 8vo, 
So eS pecias by 3s, oud, 
OLIPHANT (Mrs.), Novels by. 
Post Yvo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Primrose Path. | 
The Greatest Heiress in England 
Whiteladies. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 12 
Ulusirations, 3s, 6d. ; fost SVvo, hds., 25. 
The Sorceress. Crown kvo, cloth, 3s Od. 


OSBOURNE (LLOYD), Stories 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. eack. 
The Motormaniacs. 
_Tnres Speeds Forward, With Illusts, 


O'SHAUGHNESSY (ARTHOR). 
Music & Moonlight. Fen. Xvo cl. 75.40. 


PAGE (THOMAS NELSON).— 
Santa Claus's Partner. With 8 
Coloured Mlustrations by OLGA MORGAN, 
and Cover Design by F. U. BEDFORD. 
Cron &vo, cloth, 3°. 6d. net. 

PAIN (BARRY).—Eliza’s Hus- 
___ band. Feap,, 8va, rs. : cloth, rs. 60. _ 


Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface 
by Sir BARTLE FRERE, Post 8vg, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


PARIS SALON, The’ lllustrated 
Catalogue of the, With about 3009 illus- 
trations. Published annually. Dv. Svo. 3s. 

PAUL (MARGARET A.).—Gentle 
and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2-, 


PAYN (JAMES), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.each ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 25. each. 
Lost Sir Massin¢berd. 
- fhe Clyffards of Clyffa. 
A County Family. 
pore, Lspta than We'roa Painted. 
By For Cash Only. 
Herm  soltite. Sunny Stories. 
A Confidential Agent. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
The Family Sta race. 
Holiday Tasks. At Mer Mercy. 
The Talk of the Town. 12 [liusts. 
The tah ef Mirbridge. 
ord and the Will. 
The Burnt Million. 
A Trying Patient, Fronsat sh 
Gwendoline’s Harvest, 


12 Illusts, 


Post Svo. illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
HWuamorous Stories.| From Exile. 
The Foster Brothers. 

Married Beneath Him. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 

Walter's Word. | Fallen Fortunes. 
A Perfect Treasure. | 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 
Carlyon’s Year. | Cecil’s Tryst. 
Murphy’s Waster. - a 


PAYN (JAMES)—continued; , 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
Some Private Views: . 
Found Dead. - Birk Ahbey. 
A Marine Resid 

he Canen's War Pe 

ot Wooed, But Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
The Best of Husbands. 

halves. -| What He Cost Her. 
Kit: a Memory. | Onder One Roof. 
Glow-Worm | ales. Ae 

A Prince of of the 1e Blood, 


A Modern L Dick ¥ Whittington. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait of Author, 
35.6d.: picture cloth, Hat back, 2s. 

Notes from the ‘News.’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. G2. 

POPULAR EDITIONS, nyedium é 8vo, 62, each. 

Lost Sir Massingberd ° 

Walter’s Word. ; By Proxy. 


PAYNE (WiLL).. —dJerry the 
Dreamer. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, , 3S. 6d. 
PENNELL - ELMHIRST | (Cap- 


tain §6.).--The Best of the Fun. 
With 8 Coloured Utustrations and 48 


others. Medium S8vo., cloth, 6s, net, 
PENNY. (F. E.), Novels by. 
Crown &vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. each. 
The Sanyo. TheTea-Planter. 
Castea Grees. | Inevitable Law. 
ys. 


- ash oe Os. ro in 
The Unlucky Mark. cr e. 
Dark Corners. { mne'Rajah, 
‘he Malabar Magician. 
The Outcaste' ;: 
POPULAR EDITIONS, jaedtura 8yo, 6d. each. 
TheTea-Planter. | Casteand Creed. 


PERRIN (ALICE), Novels: by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. . 
A Frees Solitude. | East of Sues. 
The Waters of Destruction. 
Red Records. in 
The Stronger C Claim, <<: .. 
POPULAR EDITIONS. 1S, Meriiua hs 8vo, 6d, each. 
She Strenger. Claim. 
Tne Waters of Destruetion. 
Idolatry. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s.; , POPULAR 
EDITION, cloth. 2s. net. 


PETIT HOMME ROUGE (Le), 
Hooks by. Demy &vo, cl., 7s. 6d. net =a 
Tha Favourites of. Hénry of 
Navarre. With Six Portratts, 
The Favourites of Louis XIV. 
W.th 4 Portraits.: 
Tha Court of the Talieries, 1852- 
4870. With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, §s. net. 


PETRARGH’S SECRET; or, 
The Soul’s Conflict with Passion. 
Three Dialogues. Translated from the 
Latin by W. H. DRAPER, With 2 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vn, cloth, 6s, net. 


PHELPS (E. S.).—Jack the 


Fisherman, Crown Svo, cloth ts, 6d, 
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PHIL MAY’S Sketch-Book: 54|PRYCE (RICHARD). — Miss 


Cartoons. Crown folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PHIPSON (Dr. T. L.).— Famous 
Violinists and Fime Violins. Crown 
kyo, cloth: §s. 


PICKTHALL (MARMADUKE). 
Larkmeadow : A. Novel of the Country 
Districts, Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 


PLANCHE (J. R.).—Songs. and 


Poems. Crown 8vo. cla-h, 6s, 


PLAYS. OF OUR FORE- 
FATHERS, and some of the Tradi- 
tions upon which they were founded. 
By C. M. GayYLey, LE.D. With numerous 
illustrations. Royal Bvo, cloth, [2s. 6d. net. 


PLUTARCH’S Lives of Illus- 
trious Mea. With. Life of PLUTARCH 
by J. and W, LANGHORNE, and Por- 


traits. Two Vols., 8vo, half-cloth. ros. Gd, 


POE’S (EDGAR ALLAN) Choice 
Works: Poems, Stories, Essays. 
- With an Introduction by CHARLES 
BAUDELAIRE, Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6c. 


POLLOCK (W..H.).—The Charm, 
and Other Drawing-Room Plays. 
- By Sir WALTER BESANT and WALTER 
H. POLLOCK, . With 50 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth: 38. Od. 


PRAED (Mrs. CAMPBELL), 
ovels by. Post 8vo, illus, boards, 2s. ea. 
The Ro nce of a Station. 

The Soul ot Countess Adrian, 
Crown vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each: post evo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Outlaw and Lawmaker. 

Christina Chard. 

Mra. Tragaskiss. With 8 Illustrations, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d; each, 

Nulma. ] Madame Izan. 

‘Asa Watch in the Night.’ 

The Lost Ear! of Ellan. 

Our Book of Memories. By JusT1x 
N¢CARTHY and Mrs CAMPBELL PRAED, 
' Potts. & Views, Demv 8vo, cl., t2s.6d.net. 


PRESLAND (JOH N), Dramas 

by. Fcap. gto, cloth, 5s. net each, 

Mary Queen.of Scots. 

Manin and the Defenee of Venice. 

Maraus Aurelius. 

The Deluge, and other Poems. Cr. 
8v6, hand-made p.per. cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


PRICE (EB. C.). — Valentina. 


Crown &vo, cloth, 35s. 6d. 


Sa ee 
PROCTOR (RICHARD A,), 
Books by, Crown 8vo,cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 
Easy Star Lessons. With S:ar Maps 
for eyery Nicht in the Year. : 
Flowers of the Sky. With s5 Ilusts. 
Familiar Science Studies. 
The Universe of Buns,. : 
®aturn and its Syste System. With 13 
Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s 
Wages and Wants of Science 
Crown 8wo, 1s. Gd, -. 


orkers,. 


Maxwell’s Affections. Crown vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d... post &vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


RAB AND His FRIENDS. By 
Dr. JOHN BROWN, Square 16mo, with 
Frontispiece, cloth, rs. net. 


READE’S (CHARLES) Novels. 
Collected LIBRARY EDITION, inSeventeen 
Volumes, crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6¢ each. 

Beg Woffington;: and Christie 

ohnstone. 

Hard Cash. 

The Cloister and the Mearth. 
With a Preface by Sir WALTER BESANT, 

‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 

The Course of True Love Never 
Bid. Ran Smooth; and Single- 
heart and Doubleface. 

The Autobiography of a Thief: 
Jack of all Trades; A Hero and 
a Martyr; The Wandering Heir. 

Love Me Lit @; Love Me Long. 

The Double 'e. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Griffith Gaunt, | A Woman-Hater. 

Foul Play. A Simpleton. 

The Jilt: and Good Stories of Man 
and other Animals. 

A Perilous Secret. 

Readiana; and Bible Chiasuctens: 
Also in Twenty-one Volumes, post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each, 

Peg Woffington. | A Simpleton. 

Christie Johnstone. 

‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 

The Course of True Love Never 

Did Run Smooth. 

Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 

otali Trades; James Lambert. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

The Double Marriage. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Hard Cash. | Readiana. 

Foul Play. | Griffith Gaant. 

Put Yourselfin His Place. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Singleheartand Doubleface. 

Good Stories of Man, &c. 

The Jilt; and other Stories, 

A Perilous Secret. 


LARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER BDINONs. 
Pott 8vo, oe gilt top, as. net each; jeather, 
It edges, 3s. net each, 
The Cloister and the Hearth. With 
32 lilustrations by M. B. HEWERDINE. 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
The Cloister and the: Hearth. 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 
Foul Play. | Hard Cash. 
Peg Woffington ; aod Christie 
ohnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. . 
Put Yourself in His Place, — 
A Terribie Temptation. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
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READE (CHARLES)—continued. 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
A Perilous Secret. 
A Woman-hater. 
The Course of True Love. 
The Wandering Heir. LARGE TYPE 
EDITION, icap.$vo, cloth. ts, net. 


: WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 
ROSS (ALBERT).—A® Sugar 


____Princess. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 6a. 
ROWS ELL ‘LL (MARY Cj. 


Monsieur de Paris. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. ROYAL COLLECTIONS, Notes 


With 16 Photogravure and &4 half-toue 
Illustrations by MArr B. HEWERDINE 
Small 4to, cloth, 6s. net.—Also the 
ST, MARTINS ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
with 20 Illustrations in 4 Colours and 
toin Black and White by BYAM SHAW, 
R.[. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d.; parch- 
ment, 16s, net, 


RICHARDSON (FRANK), Novels; RUSKIN SERIES (The). 


rhe ‘Man who Lost his Past. With 
50 Iliustrations by TomM BROWNE, RI. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62.; POPULAR 
EDITION, picture cover, Is, net. 

The Bayswater Miracle, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Crown Svo, cloth, os, each, 
The King’s Counsel. 
Semi-Society.| There and Back. 


RIDDELL ee Novels by. 
A Rich Man’s Daughter. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 
Weird Bionion. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


3s.6d.; post &vo, picture boards, 22. 

Post &vo, illustrated boards, 2s.each. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
Fairy Water. | Idle Tales. 
Her Mother's Darling. 


RIVES (AMELIE), Stories by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each 
Barbara Dering. 
Meriel: A Love Storv. 


ROBINSON (F. (F. W.), Novels by. 
Women are Strange. Post &vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
The Hands of Justice. 
The Woman in the Dark. 


ROLFE (FR.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
Hadrian the Seventh. 
Don Tarquinio. 


ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY, 
THE: List of the Principal Warriors who 
came from Normandy with William the 
__Conqueror, 1066. In Gold and Colours, 55. 


ROMAUNT (THE) OF THE 
ROSE. With 20 Illustrations in 
Coloured Collotype by KEITH HENDER- 
SON and NORMAN WILKINSON ,, Crown 
qto, cloth, 21s. net. 


ROSENGARTEN(A.).—A Hand- 
book of Architectural Styles. Trans- 
lated by W. COLLETT-SANDARS. With 
630 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


on Pictures in the. Edited’ by LIONEL 
Cust, M.V.O., and published by permis- 
sion of H. M, KING Grorce V. With 54 
Illustrations in Phetogravure, Coliotype, 
and Half-tene. Rov, qto, cl., 12s. 4d, net, 


RUNCIMAN (JAS.).—Skippers 
and Shellbacks. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6. 


Square 
16mo, cl,, with Frontispieces, rs. net ea, 

The King of the Golden River. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, Illustrated vy 
RICHARD DOYLF. 

Russin asa Religious Teacher. 


By F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 

Rab and his Friends. By Dr, JOHN 
BROWN. 

Old Christmas. By WASHINGTON 
IRVING, 

Fairy Tales from Tuscany. By I. 
M. ANDERTON, 


RUSSELL (W. CLARK), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; 
pust 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each; 
cloth, 2°. 6d. each, 

Round the Galley- Fire. 
In the Middle Watch. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
A Yoyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammook: 
Yhe Mystery of the ‘Ocean Btar.’ 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 
The Tale of the Ten. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
Ny Shipmate Louise. 
Alone on a Wide Wide Sea, 
The Good Ship ‘ Mohock.’ 
The Phantom Death. 
Is Hethe Man? | Heart of Oak. 
The Convict Ship. 
The Last Entry. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
A Tale of Two Tunnels. 

. Zhe Death Ship. 

The‘ Pretty Polly.’ With 12 Illustra. 
tions by G. E, ROBERTSON. 

Overdue. | Wrong SideOut. 

POPULAR EDITIONS, mediuin 8vo, 6d. each, 

The Convict Ship. 

Is He the Man? 


Wrong Side Out. CHeapP Eprrioy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. net, 


1 


RUSSELL (HERBERT).cTrue 
Blue. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. od, 


RUSSELL eee Novels by. by. 
- Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each ; picttre 
cloth, flat back, 2s. each. 
A Country Sweetheart. 
The Drift of Fate. 
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RUSSIAN #BASTILLE, 

_ (The Fortress of Schluesselburg). By I. 
P, YOUVATSHEV. Translated by A. S, 
RAPPOPORT, M.A. With 16 Plates, 
Demvy &vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


SAINT AUBYN (ALAN), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

& Fellow of Trinity. With a Note 
by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

The Junior Dean. 

Orchard Damerel. 

The Master of St. Benedict’s, 

In the Face of the World. 

To His Own Master. 

The Tremlatt Diamonds. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
The Wooing of May. 
Fortune’s Gate, 
A Tragic Honeymoon. 
Gallantry Bower. 
A Proctor’s Wooing. 
Bonnie Maggie Lauder, 
Mrs. Dunbar's Secret. 
Mary Unwir. WW ta «4 Iilnstrations, 


ee ee 


SAINT JOHN (BAYLE). —A 
Levantine Family. Cr. §vo. cl., zs. 4d. 


SALA (G. A.).—Gaslight and 
Daylight. Post 8vo illustrated beards. 2«. 


SELINCOURT (HUGH  DE,, 


Books by. 

Oxford from Within. With a Note 
and 20 IiNustrations in Colour and Mone- 
chrome by YOSHIO MARKINO. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; parchment. Iss. net. 

&% Daughter of the Morning. 


Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 


SERGEANT (ADELINE), Novels 
by. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, each, 
Under False Pretences. 
Dr. Endicott's Experiment. 
The Missing Elizabeth. 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
(The). UWlumivated in Gold and Colours 
by ALBERTO SANGORSKI, Fcap. 4to. 
Jap. vellum, 6s. net; parchment, full 
gilt, with silk ties, 8s. 62. net. 


ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY (The). 
. In pocket size, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net per 
Vol, ; leather, gilt edges. 3s. net per Vol. 
By WALTER BESANT. 
London. Westminster. 
Jerusalem. Evy BESANT and PALMER. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
Sir Richard Whittington. 
Gaspard de Coligny. 
By BOCCACCIO, 
The Decameron. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 
Pippa Passes: and Men and Wo- 
men. With 10 Illustrations in Cotours 
by E ForTESCUF RRICKDALE. 
Dramatis Persons; and Dra- 
matic Romances and Lyrics. 
With 10 Ivustrations in Colours by E. 
FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. 


THE |ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY—continued. 
In pockct size, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per Vol. ; 


leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per Vel. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, ~* 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
By HALL CAINE. 
The Deemster. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 
The Woman in White. 
By DANIEL DEFOR. 
Robinson Crusoe. Witn 37 Illus- 
trations by G, CRUIKSHANK., 
By CHARLES DICKENS, 
Speeches. With Portrait. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 
Au Tnree Series, each Illustrated. 
By W.S. GILBERT. 
Original Plays. In Four Series, the 
Fourth Series with a Portrait, 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By BRET HARTE., 
Condensed Novels. 
Miliss, The Luck of Roaring Camp, 
aud other Stories. With Portrait, 
Poetical Works. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. illustrated by J. G. THusison, 
Compiled bv A, H. HYATT. 
The Charm of London: An Anthology. 
The Charm of Edinburgh. 
The Charm of Venice. 
The Charm of Paris. 
KY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
The Life of the Fields. 
The Open Air. 
Nature near London. 
By CHARLES LAMB, 
The Essays of Elia. 
Ky LORD MACAULAY, 
History of England, in 5 Volumes. 
By }USTIN McCARTHY, 
The Reign of Queen Anne, in: Vol, 
A History of the Four Georges 
and of William IW., in 2 Vols, 
A History of Our Own Times from 
Accession of Q. Victoriato 1cor,in 4 Vols, 
By GEORGE MacDONALD. 
Poetical Works. In 2 vols. 
Works ofFancyand Imagination, 
in 10 Vols. 16mo, (For List, see p. 18.) 
By W. H. MALLOCK, 
The New Republic. 
By OUIDA. 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. 
Bv CHARLES READE, 

The Cloister and the Hearth. With 
22 INustrations by M. B, HEWERDINE. 
‘It is Never Too Lateto Mend.’ 

By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Prose Works, 2 vols.. with 2 Ports, 
Poetical Works. 2 vols., with 2 Plates. 

Selected by FRANK SIDGWICK, 
Ballads and Lyrics of Love. 

With ro Coloured Tiusts.by BYAM SHAW, 
Historical and Legendary Eal- 

lads. With 1o Coloured Illustrations 
by BYAM SHAW, 
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ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY—contsnucd. 
la pocket size, cloth, git to» 2s. pe: pe. Vol. ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per Vol. 
By ROBERT LOUIs STEVENSON. 
An Inland Yoyage 
Trdvels with a Donkey. 
The Silwerado Squatters, 
Memories and Portraits. 
Virginibus Puerisque. 
Men and Books. 
New Arabian Nights. 
Aoross the Piains, 
The Merry Men. 
Prince Otto. 
In the South Saas, 
Essays of Travel. 
Weir of Hermiston. 
Tales and Fantasies. 
The Art of Writing. 
Collected Poems. 
, - By H, A.. TAINE. , 
History of English Literature, in 
4 Vols. With 32 Portraits. 
By MARK TWAIN.—Sketches. 
By WALTON and COrTON. 
The Complete Angler. 
By WALT WHITMAN. 
Poems. Selected and Edited by W. M. 
RossetTr. With Portrait. 


SANGORSKI (ALBERTO): 
Books facsimiled in Colour from the 
Mluminated Drawings by. Fe:p. 
ato, Ja». vellum, 6s, net euch; parch- 
ment gilt, with silk ties, 8s. Od. net erci. 

Prayers Written at Vailima by 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 

The Sermon on the Mount. 

Morte d' Arthur, by Lox» TENNYSON. 


SHADOWLESS MAN (THE): 
Peter Schlemih!. By A.VON CHAMISSO. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, Demy 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 


SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 


PART 1. 
Qld-Spelling SHAKESPEARE. 

With the spelling of the Quarto or the 
Folio as the basis of the Lext, and all 
changes marked in heavy type. Edited, 
with brief Introductions and Notes, by F, 
J. FURNIVALL, M.A,, D.Litt, and F. AW. 
CLARKE, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s, 
6d. net each Play. Of some of the 
plays a Library Edition may be had, 
printed on pare rag paper, half-parch- 
ment, 5s. net each. A list of volumes 
now ready may be had, 


PART II. 


SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS, 
Small crown 8vo, quarter-bound antique 
grey boards, 2s. 6d, net per vol.; some 

- may also be had in velvet persian at qs. 
net ; and those marked ® on large paper, 


half parchment, 5s. net. per vol. Each 
volume with Frontispiece. 
* 1. Lodge’s ‘Rosalynde’: the 


original of Shakespeare's ‘As 
You Like It.” Edited by W. W. 
GREG, M.A, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, ' 
SHAKESPEBARB LIBRARY—cona 


SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS—cont. 


Volumes published or tn preparation. 

* 2, Greene's ‘ Pandosto,’ or ‘ Doras- 
tusand Fawnia’: the original 
of Shakespeare's ‘Win a 
Tala.’ Edited by P. G. THOMAS 


* 3 Brooke’s Poem of‘ Romeus and 
Juliet’: the original of Shake- 
speare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet.” 
Ed ted by P, A. DANIEL, Modernised 
ang re-edited by J. J. MUNRO, 


4.‘The Troublesome Reign of 
King John’: the Piay rewritten 
by Shakespeare as ‘King John.’ 
Edited bv Dr. F. J. FURNIVALL and 
Jonn Munro, M.A, 


5,6. ‘The History of Hamlet’: 
With other Documents illustrative of 
the sources of Shakspeare’s Play, and an 
Introductory Study of the LEGEND OF 
HAMLET by Prof, I, GOLLANCZ, 


> 7. ‘The Play of King Leir and His 
Three Daughters’: the old play 
on che subjeat of King Lear, 
Edited by SIDNRY LEE, D.Litt. 


*8. ‘The Taming of a _ Shrew’: 
Being the old play used bv Shakespeare 
in ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ Edited 
by Professor F. S. Boas, M.A, 


* 9, The Sources and Analogues of 
‘A Midsummer Night's Dream.’ 
Edited by FRANK SIDGWICK. 

‘The Famous Yictories of 
Henry YW.’ : 
11. * The Menechm!’: the original 

of shakespeare’s comecy of 

Errors.’ Latin text, with the Eliza- 

bethan Translation, Edited by W.H. D. 

Rousk. Litt.D, Peco gent 

‘Promos and Cassandra’: 
the source of ‘Measure for 
Measure.’ eee oe , 

‘Apolonius and Silla’: thé 
source of *‘Twelfth Night,’ kdited by 
MORTON LUCE. | 

14. ‘The First Part of the Conten- 
tion betwixt the two famous 
Houses of York and Lancas- 
ter,’ and ‘The True Tragedy of 
Richard, Duke of Work’: the 
Orizinais of the second and third parts of 
‘King Henry VI.’ cae Tem 

15. The Sources ‘of ‘ The Tempest.’ 

16, The Sources of ‘Cymbeline.’ 

17. The Sources and Analogues 
of ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ 
Edited by Protessur I. GOLLANGZ,, , 

18. Romantic Tales: the sources of 
‘The Two Gentlemen of Verana,' + Merry 
Wives,” ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ 
‘All's Well that Ends Well.’ 

19,20. Shakespeare's Plutarot : the 
sources of, ' Julius Czsar,’ ‘Antony aid 
Cleopatra,’ ‘Coriolanus,’ and ‘Ttmon,’ 
Edited by C; F: TUCKER BROOKE, M.A, 


10, 


12, 


12. 
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SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY —cont. 
, Parr III. 


THE ‘LAMR. SHAKESPEARE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
With Iflus ations and Music. Based on 
MARY AND CHARLES LAMB'S TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE, and edited by Professor 
I, GOLLANCZ, who has inserted within 
a prase setting. thase scenes and 
passages from the Plays with which 
the young reader should early beconre ac 
quainted, , é, Music arranged by T. 
MASKELL HARDY, Imperial 16mo, cloth, 
1s, 6g. net per vol,; leather. 2s. Gd. net per 
vol.; School Edit, linen, 8d. net per vol. 
1. Phe Tempest... 
Il. As You Like It. 
. ML AMidsum mer Night's Dream. 
IV. The\Merchant of Yentoe. 
V. The Winter’s Tale. 
Vi. Twelfth Night. 
Vil. Cymbeline. 
Vill Romeo and J uliet. 
IX, Maobeth. 
x, Much Ado Bbout Nothing. 
5 ec ptt 


XL Lite of Shenespenre for the 
Moan g. « By Prof. 1, GorvLascz. 
{i-rerariog. 
xII,Ain .KByvening. with Shake- 
speare: 10 Dramatic Tableaux for 
oun. Poopld, with Music by T. 
MASKELL HARDY, and Iihistrations. 
 CAoth, 2s, net? leather, 3s. od, net; 
tinen, Ts, 6a. ret. 


; '* Parr IV. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 


A series of voluines illustrative of the 
life, thought, and letters of England in the 
time of Shakespeare. 

Robert Lanecham’s Letter,describing 
part of the Knatertainmem given to 
Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle in 
1575. With Inteoductiom by Dr, Furni- 

“VALL, and ‘Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 5s, net. 

he Rogues. and Wagabonds of 

Shakes speare’s Youth: repriuts of 
Awdeley's ‘ Fraternitye of Vacabondes,’ 
. Harma ‘Caveat for nemonCursetors,’ 
Parson Haben's or Hyberdyne's * Sermon 
jn Praise of Thieves and Thievery,” &c. 
AVith many woodcuts.” Edited, with In- 
tro‘luction, by Epwarb VILES and Dr, 
FURNIVALL. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s, sna 


Shakespeare's Holinshed : a repri 


or all. the oassages- in Holinshed's SHIEL. (mM. P.), 


‘Chronicle’ of which use was made.in 

Shakespeare's. Historical Plays, with 
_ Notes. - Edited by W. G, BosweELi 
_'s STON. Royal 8vo, oloth, ros. 6d. net. 
The Shakespeare Allusion Book. 

Reprints of a1 references to Shakespeare 


and his Works before th ae close of the 17th 
century, collected INGL! BY, Miss 
1, FOULMIN SMITH, Dr, FURNIVALL, and 


_j. J. Munro, Two vols,, roy al 8vo, ic 
SIs, net, 
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SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY—cext. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND-—oeont. 

Harrison’s Desoripticn of Eng- 
land. Part 1V. Untform with Parts 

-L-11]. ag issued by the New Shakspere 

Society. Edited by Dr, FURNIVALL, 
With additions hy Mrs, C. C. STOPES. 
(250 copies onlv.) 17s. 6¢. net. 
The Book of Elizabethan Yerse. 
Edited with Notes. by. WILLIAM 
_ STANLEY BRAITHWAITE, With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, Small.crown’ 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d, net: vellum vilt, 75. 6d. net. 


A Study of Shakespeare. By A.C. 
SWINBURNE, Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

The Age of Shakespeare. By A, C. 
SWINBURNE, Cr, &vo, buckram, 6s, net. 

SBhakespeare’s Sweetheart: a 
Romance. By SaRAlt H. STERLING, 
With 6 Coloured Illustrations by C, E. 
PECK, Squure 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SHARP: (WILLIAM).—Children 


of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SHELLEY’S Complete WORKS 
ia Verseand Prose. Edited by R. 
HERNE SHEPHERD. . § Vols.,. 3s. 6d. ea. 

Poetical Works, in Turee Vols. : 
Vol. I. Margaret Nicholson ; Shel! ey’s 
Correspondence with Stockdale ; Wandering 
ew; Queen Mab; Alastor ; Rosalind and 
Jelen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais. 
Vol. II. Laon and Cythna: The Cenci; 
ulian and Maddalo ; Swellroot the Tyrant ; 


he Witch of Atlas ; Epipsychidion ; ellas, 
Vol. III, Posthumous’ Poems; ; The 
Masque of Anarchy; and other Pieces. 


Prose Works, in Two.Vols.: . 

Vol, 1, Zastrozzi; St. Irvyne; Dublin and 
_Marlow Pamphlets ; Refutation of Deism; 
Lettersto Leigh Hunt ; Minor Writings, 

Vol. II. Essays; Letters from Abroad ; 
Translations and Fragments; a Biography. 
The PROSE WORKS as 2 vols., and the POETI- 

CAL WORKS as 2 vels,, may also be bad in 

the ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. (each with 

Frentispiece). pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each ; 

leather gilt, 3s. net each. 


SHERARD (R. H.).—Rogues. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, rs, 6d. 


SHERIDAN’S (RICHARD 


BRINSLEY) Complete. Works. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6: 


SHERWOOD D (MARGARET).— 
DAPHNE: a Pastoral. With Cotoured 
__: Frontispiece, « Crown fivo. cloth ts. 1 2s, 6d. 


Noveis by. __ 

The PurpleCloud. Cr; 8vo.ctoth, 3s.6d, 

pate abe Third Genération. Cr.8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 


SIGNBOARDS: Their History: In- 
‘cluding Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. Bv JACOB LARWOOD and J, 
C. HOTTEN. Withgs Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth. 3s. 64; 


SISTER DORA, By M, LonsvALR, 
Demy 8yo, 4¢,; clath, 64, 


a | 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


SIMS (GEORGE R.), Books by.|SPALDING (Kenneth > J.). — A 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each; cloth 
limp, 2s, 6d, each, 

The Ring o” Bells. 
Tinkletop’s Crime. 
Dramas of Life. With 60 Illustrations. 
My Two Wives. | Tales of To-day. 
Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Scenes from the Show. 
The Ten Commandments. 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s. each; cloth 
1s. 6d, each. 
The Dagonet Reciter and Reader. 
Dagonet Ditties. | Life We Live. 
Young Mrs. Caudle, 
Li Ting of London. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
picture boards, 2s. each ; cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Mary Jane’ s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Rogues and Yagabonds. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. each, 
Joyce Pleasantry. With a Frontis- 
plece by HUGH THOMSON, 
For Life—and After. — 
Once upon a Christmas Time. 
With 8 Illustrations bv CHAS. GREEN, R.I. 
In London’s Heart. 
A Blind Marriage. 
Without the Limelight. 
The Small-part Lady. 
Biographs of Babylon. 
The Mystery of Mary Anne, 


Picture cloth, flat back, 2s. each. 
Roques es and Vagabonda. 
ndon's Heart. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d, each, 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Rogues and Yagabonds. 


How the Poor Live; 
London. Crown 8vo, leatherette, Is. 
Dagonet Dramas, Crown 8vo. Is. 
ier yore Abroad. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s, 6d.; post 8vo, picture cover, 2s. 


and Horrible 


Pilgrim's Way: Songs 


Fcap. 4ta, 
buckram, 3s. 6d. net, 


zeph. |SPANISH ISLAM: A History of 


the Moslemsin apale ie REINHART 
Dozy. Translated by F, G. STOKES, 
Royal 8vo, buckram, 2Is. oe 


SPEIGHT (E. E.).—The Galleon 


of Torbay. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SPEIGHT (T. W.), Novels by. 


Post &vo, illustrated boards. as. each. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke: 
By Devious Ways 
peoeeened: & Bandy croft Mys- 

tery. | The Gelden Hoop. 
Back to Life. | Quittance in Full. 
The Loudwater Tragedy. 
Burgo’s Romance. 
A Husband from the Sea. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. each. 
Her Ladyship. |. The Grey Monk: 
The Master of Trenance. 
The Secret of Wyvern Tovwers. 
Doom of Siva. | As it was Written 
The Web of Fate. 
Experiences of Mr. Yerschoyle. 
Stepping Blindfold: 


Wife or No W ife.Pust svo,cloth. re. 6d@ 
SPIELMANN (MRS. M. 


H.), 
Books by. 
Large crown 8vo, c'oth, 5s. net. each, 
M argeryRedford and her Friends. 
With Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 


The Rainbow Book: Sixteen 
Tales of Fun and Fan With 
37 Illustrations by ARTHUR ACKHAM, 


HUGH THOMSON, BERNARD PARTRIDGR, 
LEWIS BAUMER, and other artists. 


SPRIGGE (S. SQUIRE). — An 


industrious Chevalier. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


STAFFORD (JOHN).—Doris and 


I, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. 


His Wife's Revenge. Cr. 8vo, cloth| STARRY HEAVENS Poetical 


3s. 6d.; CHEAP EDITION, 1s. net. 


Birthday Book. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


SLANG DICTIONARY (The): :His-|STEDMAN (E. C.).—Victorian 


torical and Anecdotal, Cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. 6d. 


SMEDLEY (CONSTANCE: Mrs. 
Novels by. 


Maxwell Armfield), 


Poets, Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 


STEINLEN AND HIS ART: 24 


Cartoons in Tints and Monochrome. 
With Introduction. Folio. cl, ros, 6d. net. 


The June Princess. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6¢.| STEPHENS (RICCARDO), ar ine 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. each. 
Service. With Frontispiece. 


Mothers and Fathers. Frontispiece. 
Commoners’ Rights. With8 /llustra- 


tions by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 
See also The Flower Book, p. t1. 


SOCIETY IN LONDON. 


«a 8vo, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 


SOMERSET (Lord HENRY).— 
qto, Jap. vellum, 63. 


Songs of Adieu. 


Crown 


Cruclform Mark. Cr, 8vo, cl. 3s. 6d 


STEPHENS (R. NEILSON).— 


Philip Winwood. Cr. 8vo cl.. 3s. 6d. 


STERLING (S.).—Shakespeare’s 


Sweetheart. With 6 Coloured Ilustra- 
tions by C. E. PECK, Sq. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


STERNBERG (COUNT). — The 


Barbarlans of Morocco. With 12 
Miustrations in Colour by Dovcras 
Fox Pitr, RI, Large crown 8vyo, 
cloth, 6s, net, 
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STERNDALE 
—The Afghan Knife. Post 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. : illustrated boards, 2s. 


STERNE (LAU RENCE).— 
A Sentimental Journey. With 85 
IUustrations by T. H. ROBINSON, and 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; red 
Jeather, gilt edges, 3s. net, 


STEVENSON (BURTON E.).— 
Affairs of State. Cr. 8vo, cl. 39. 6d. 


STEVENSON (R. LOUFS), 
Works by. 

THE SWANSTON EDITION of the Works of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON (including the 
LETTERS), in 25 Vols., crown 8vo, 6s. net per 
vol, (Tobe subscribed for only in sets, through 
the Booksellers.) A Prospectus may be had, 


Crown &vo, buckram, 6s. each, 

Travels with a Donkey. With a 

Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 
An Inland VY e. With a Frontis- 

piece by WALTER CRANE. 
Familiar Studies of Men & Books. 
The Silwerado Squatters. 
New Arabian Nijhts. 
The Merry Men, 
Underwoods: Poems. 
Memories and Portraits.’ 
VWirginibus Puerisque. | Ballads. 
Prince Otto. | Across the Plains. 
Weir of Hermiston. 
In the South Seas. 
Essays of Trayel. 
Tales and Fantasies. 
Essays in the Art of Writing. 
Lay Morals, &c. 
Records of a Family of Engineers 


‘Songs of Travel. Cr. 8vo,buckram. §s. 

A Lowden Sabbath Morn. With 

Coloured Frent. and numerous Illus. by 
A.S, Boyp. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

New Arabian Nights. CHEAPER 
EDITION, post 8vo, ilust, boards, 2s. ; 
POPULAR EDITION. medium 8vo, 6d. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each ; 

LARGE PAPER EDITION, rag paper, Plates 
mounted, vellum, 21s, net each. 

An Inland Voyage. With 12 Mlus- 
trations in Colour, 12 in Black and White, 
and other Decorations, by NOEL ROOKE, 

Travels with a Donkey in the 
GCevennes. With 12 illustrations in 
Colour, 12 in Black and White, and 
other Decorations, by NOEL ROOKE, 


er ee eee eee 


A Child's Garden of Yerses. With 
12 Hlustrations in Colour and numerous 
Black and White Drawings by MILLI- 
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R. ARMITAGE). |STEVENSON (R. L.)—continned. 


Prayers Written at YWailima. 
Post 8vo, bds., 1s, net; leather, 25, net. 
Also a MINIATURE EDITION in velvet calf 
yapp, Is. 6d, net.; and the EDITION DE 
LUXE, Illuminated by A. SANGORSKI 
in gold and colours, fcap. gto, Jap. 
vellum, gilt top, 6s, net. ; parchment giit, 
with ties, 8s. 6d. net. 

The Suicide Club; and The Rajah’s 
Diamond. (From NEW ARABIAN 
NIGH'S,) With 8 Illustrations by W J. 
HENNESSY, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Stevenson Reader. Edited by 
LLOYD OSBOURNE, Post 8vo, cloth, 
2s, 6d, ; buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6@.; SCHOOL 
EDITION, cloth, Is. 6d. 

The Pocket B.L.8.: Favourite Pas- 
sages, 16mo.,cl.,, 2s, net ; leather, 3s, net. 

FINE PAPER EDITIONS, 

Pott 8vo, cl, 2s. net ea. ; leather, 3s, net ea, 

An Inland Voyage. 

Travels with a Donkey. 

Virginibus Puerisque. 

Familiar Studies of Men & Books. 

New Arabian Nights. 

Memories and Portraits. 

Acrossthe Plains. 

The Merry Men. | Prince Otto. 

In the South Seas. 

Essays of Travel. 

The Silverado Squatters. 

Weir of Hermiston. 

Tales and Fantasies. 

The Art of Writing. 

Collected Poams of R. L. 8. 

R.L.Stevenson: A Study, ByH.B.Bait- 
DON, With 2 Portraits. Cr.8vo,ouckram,6s. 

Recollections of R. L. Stevenson 
in the Pacific. By ARTHUR JoHN- 
STONE, Cr, 8vo, buckram, 6s, net. 


STOCKTON (FRANK R,).—The 
Young Master of Hyson Hall. With 
36 =Ilustrations, rown 8vo, cloth, 
3s.64.: picture cloth flat back. 2¢. 


STONE (CHRISTOPHER), 
Novels by. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. each. 
They also Serve. . 
The Noise of Life. 
The Shoe of a Horse. 


STRAUS (RALPH), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
The Man Apart. 
The Little God's Drum. 


STRUTT (JOSEPH). — The 
Sports and Pastimes of the People 


of England. With 140 Illustrations, 
Crown &vo, cloth, 39. 6d. 


CENT SOWERBY. Large crown 8vo, cloth, STUART (H. 


8s, net; LARGE PAPER EDITION, parch- 
ment, 7s, 6d. net. 
Long fcap, 8vo, cloth, 1s, net each, 
Father Damien. 
Talk and Talkers. 


* on. Post 8vo.bds | 
gare roaerrrreedaret Also a Mie SUNDOWNER, Stories by. 


Is, net: leather, 2°, net 
TURE EDITION in velvet car yapp (24 by 
3310.), U5, 64, vet, 


(H. LONGAN), Works 
by. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
Weeping Cross. | Fenella. 

SULTAN (THE) AND HIS SUB- 
JECTS. By RICHARD DAVEY, With 
Portrvit, Demv va, cloth, 70. Od. ret. 


Told by the Taifrail. Cr. 8vo, 35. 6d, 
Tale of the Serpent, Cr. Sve, ¢., a8, 
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SUTRO (ALFRED). 


Poolish Virgins. Fcp. 8vo, {s.: cl, 15.6. 
SWIFT'S (Dean) Choice Works, 


in Prose and Verse, Cr. 8vo, el, 3s. 6d. 
Jonathan Swift: A Study, By J 
~ CHURTON COLLINS, Cr, 8vo, cl.. 35, 6d. 
SWINBURNE’S (ALGERNON 
GHARLES) Works. oer ee 
Mr. 8winburne’s Collected Poems. 
kn 6 Vols., crown 8vo, 36s. net the set, 
Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Tra- 
edies. In 5Vols,,cr.8vo, 306. net there 
ections from Mr. Swinburne’s 
Works. With Pretace by T, Warts- 
DUNTON, and 2 Plates, Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
The Queen-Mother; and Rata. 
mond, Crown &8vo, 75. 6d, net, 
Atalanta in Calydon. . Crown 8vo, 6s. 
hastelard: A Tragedy. Crown-8vo, 7s 
oems and Ballads, FIRSt SERIES 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 
Poems and Ballads. SECOND SERIES. 
Crowa 8v0o, Gs. | ank: 
Poénis and Ballads. ‘THIRD SERIES 
Crown 8vo, 7s. oe | ; 
Gongs before Sunrise, Crow? 8vo 
FOS. . 
Bothwell :‘A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Songs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo,6s. 
George Chapmian ([n Vol. II. of G 
CHAPMAN'S Works.) Crown 806, 3s. Gd. 
Essays and Studies. Crown8vo, 12s. 
EBrechtheus: A trazedv. “Crown 8vo_ 6s. 
A Note.on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 


8vo, 6s, : 

A Study of Shakesperre. Cr. 8vo, &s 
Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Studies in Bong. Crown &v0, 7s. 
Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Crown &vo, 8s, 
Tristram of Lyonesse. Crown 8vo,os. 
A Century of Roundels. , Cr. Svo, 6s. 
A Midsummer Holiday: Cr. Svo, 75. 
Marino Faliero: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 125, - 
Locring: A Tragedv. Crown 8vo, 6s. ' 
A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr. 8vo, 75. 
The Sisters: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Astrophel, &c. Crown 8v0, 75. 
Studies in Prose and Postry. 
___. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

The Tale of Balen. 


Crown &vo, 7¢. 


Rosamund, Queen of the Lom-|TOY P ARTY (A). 


bards: A Trageécdv. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

&A Channel Passage. 

Love's. Cross - Currents: 
Letters, Grown 8va, 6s. net. . 

William Blake. Crown &vo, 6s. net. 

The Duke of Gandia. Crown 8vo, Ss. 

‘he Age of Shakespeare. Crown 
8vo, Os. Net. | ; : 

The Pilgrimage of Pieasure. See 
page 17 for Mrs, DISNEY-LEITH'S The 
Children of the Chapel. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 


seg NON DE ETS On 
SWINNERTON (FRANK), 
Novels by. Crown Syo, cloth, 6s. cach. 
The Merry Heart. 
The Young Iden, | The Casement, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 
A Year's 


TAYLOR: 


THORNBURY 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, i 
_ The|SYRETT (NETTA), Novels: by. 


Anne Page. Crown svo, cloth, 3s, od. ; 
POPULAR EDITION. medium 8vo, 64. 
A Castle of Dreams..; Crawa bvo, 
cloth, 35, 6d. . Per oes | ce eoses 
Cre ‘wn Svo, cloth, os. each, 
Olivia lL. Carew. rhe . ‘ 
Prender’s Daughter... 
The Endless Journey, &6. 
Three Womean. —__ 


TAINE’S History of English 


Literat re. Trans. byH BNRY VAN LaUun, 
Four Vdls.,’with 32° Portraits, patt 3vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s, wet each 3 leather, gilt 
edges, 3s,netéach, i 


TALES FOR THE BARNARDO 


HOMES. By TWENTY-SIX AUTHORS. 
Edited by Rev, J. MARCHANT. With 3 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth. gs net 


(TOM). — Historical 
Dramast JEANNE Darc, “CWIXT AXE 
AND CkuWN. THE FOOL'S REVENGE, 
ARKWRIGH?T’S . WIRK. , ANNE, BQLEYN. 
LE aee Passion... Crowa 8yo, Is. 
caca, ’ 


THACKERAY, W. M._The Rose 


and The Ring. With Colgured Frontis- 
piece, 44 lustrations (12 In Two Tints) 
and End-papers by GoRDON BROWNE, 
Demy 8vn; cloth, 35, 6d. neto 
The Pocket Thackeray, ’Atranged 
by A. H. HYATT. 16m0o,° cloth, gilt 
top, 2°. net: leather, gilt ton, 3s. net. . 


THOMAS (ANNIE). — The 
Siren’s Web. Crown &vo_- cloth. 3s. 62. 


rnOREAU: His Lite and Aims. 


By A. H. PaGr. -With-a. Portrait, 

8vo, buckram, 35. 6d, 

(WALTER). — 

Tales for the Marines. Post 8vo, 
* ih strated boards 2s. 


Post 


TIMBS (JOHN), Works ‘by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 

Clubs and Club Life in London. 
With 41 Mlustrstions, 
English Eocentrics and Eocen- 
tricities.. With 48 Llustrations. — 
By J. Bodger. 
[Mustrated in Colours by Dora Barks, 
O. tong feap, 4to, picture boards, Ts. net. 


FROLLOPE (ANTHONY), Novels 


by. Crown $vo, cioth, 3s. Gd. each; post 
Svo, iMustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Way We Live Now. 
Fran Frohmann, | Marion Fay. 
The Land-Leaguers. | , 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
Post 8vo, illustrated voards, 2s. each 
Kept in the Dark. a 
The American Senator. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
a Gn CAICISAKS: Crown Bvo, cloth, 
3a. e : 


11 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON; W.C. 
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TROLLOPE (FRANCES E,), 
-- Nevels: by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 6d.. 
each; post 8vo, senha ips akg 2s,each. 
Mabers, Progress. ranne Furness. 
TROLLOPE (T. A.).—Diamond 
Cut Diamend. Post 8vo, illus, bds., 2s. 


TURENNE (RAYMOND).—The 
Last of the Mammoths,' Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. . 


' TWAIN’S (MARK) Books. 
UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION, Crown 
-B¥0, clath. 3s. 62. each. 

Mark Twain's Library of Humour 
: With 197 Illustrations by E, W. KEMBLE. 
Roughing It; and The Innocents 
at Home. With 200 Illustrations by 
R.A. FRASER, 1) aa 
The American Claimant. With 81: 
Iustratiqns bv HAL HURST and others. 
Pudd’nhead Wilson. With Portrait 
- and Six Iiustrations by Lovis LOEB, 
* The Adventuresof Tom Sawyer. 
With rrr Hlustrations. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 26 
[ilustrations by DAN- BEARD. 
Tom Sawyer, Detective, With Port. 
*ATramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 
*The Innocents Abroad; and The 
nee Pilgrim’s Progress. With 
234 Mlusts, (The 2s. edition is also known 
as MARK TWAIN’S PLEASURE TRIP.) 
*The Gilded Age. By Mark Twain 
and C.D, WARNER. With 212 Illusts. 
*The Prince and the Pauper. 
With 190 Hiustrations. 
* Lifeon the Missi i, 300 Vilusts. 
*The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. 174 Ilusts. by E. W, KEMBLE. 
"A Yankee at the Co of King 
Avthur, 220 Illusts. by DAN BEARD, 
*The Stolen White Elephant. 
*The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. 
A Double-barrelled Detective 
Story. With 7 Illustrations. 
Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc. With 12 Illuats, by #. V, Du Monp, 
More Tramps Abroad. — 
The Man that Corrupted Hadley. 
‘burg. With Frontispiece, 
The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
With Life, Porirait, and Ilustiations, 
*,*.The Books marked * may be had in post 
vo, cloth, without Iustrations, at 2s. each. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d, each. 
Tom Sawyer. | ' A Tramp Abroad. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 
Huokleberry Finn. , . 

~* . : 

Mark Twain's Sketches, Pott 8vo, 

choth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges. 
as. net ; post Svo, cloth. 2s. 

The Adventures. of Tom Sawyer. 

_ Milustrated by WorTH BREHM, Koyal 

Svo, cloth, 6s, net, ., : 


TYTLER (SARAH), Novels ‘by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each; post 8vo, 
iNustrated boards, zs.each, . . 


Disa ared, | 
The Bride's Pass. 
Beauty and the Seast. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 
The Macdonald Lass. 
The Witch-Wife. | 
Rachel Langton. | Sapphira. 
rary spor cabparen st Goddesses. 

oneymoon’s Eclipse. 

A Young Dragon. 
Three Men of mark. 
In Clariesa’s Day. 
Sir David's Visitors. 
The Poet and His Guardian Angel. 


Citoyenne Jacqueline. Crown 8vo, 
picture clath, flat back, 25. 


TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).— 


Mistress Judith. Post Svo, boards, 2s, 


a ee 
UPWARD (ALLEN), Novels by. 
The Queen against Owen. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 
2s.; post 8vo, picture boards, 25. 
The Phantom Torpedo-Beats, 
Crown 8Svo, cloth, 6s. 


Court Tragedy. With 6 Illustrations 
. by J. B. Davis. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


VASHTI and ESTHER. By 
- ‘Belle’ of The World. Cr. 8vo, cl, 35. 6d. 


VENICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. By PHILIPPE MONNIER, 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cl., 7s, 6d. net. 


VICENZA (The PAINTERS of). 
By TANCRED BORENIUS. With 15 fall- 
page Plates. Deimy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6a, net. 


VINE -GROWING IN ENG- 
LAND. By H.M.Top. With Illustra. 
tions. Crown 8vo, boards, Is, net. ; cleth, 


VANDAM 


1s. 6d. net. 
VIZETELLY (ERNEST A.), 
Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 


The Scorpion. ; 
The Lover’s Progress. 


A Path of Thorns. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The Wild Marquis: Life and Adven- 
tures of Armand Guerry: dé Maubreuil, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


a ee er eratpenrranat etetneanmanenenipesteenewantntealhnsneepnenstana——at 

WALTON and COTTON’S 
Complete Angler.. Pott: 8vo, cloth, 
gilt, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s, net. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


WARDEN (FLORENCE), by. 
Joan, the Curate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d.; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
Crown &8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. each. 
The Heart of a Girl. With 8 Iilusts. 
Tom Dawson. 
The Youngest Miss Brown. 
A Fight toa Finisn. 
The Old House at the Corner. 
Love and Lordship. 
What Ought She to Do? 
_ My Lady of Whims. 
WARMAN (vcY).—The Express 
Messenger. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6c. 
WARRANT to Execute Charies I. 
- With the sg Signatures and Seals, 2s. 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen 
of Scots. Including Queen blizabetn's 
S'gnature and the Greai Seal. 2s. 


_WASSERMANN — (LILLIAS).— 


The Daffodils. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d, 


WEBBER (BYRON).—Sport and 
__ Spangles. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


WERNER (A.).— Chapenga’s 
White Man, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


WESTALL (WILL.), Novels by. 
Truat-Money. Crown 8vo,cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
With the Red Eagle 
EvIrION, medium &8vo., 64, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, , 
AK Woman Tempted Him. 
For Honour and Life. 
Her Two Millions. 
Tywro Pinches of Snuff. 
With the Red Eagle. 
A Red Bridal. | Nigel Fortetcue. 
Ben Clough. Birch Dene. 
The Old Factory. 
Sons of Belial. | Strange Crimes. 
Her Ladyship's Secret. 
The Phantom City. 
. Ralph Norvrech’s Trast. 
A Queer Race. | Red Ryvington. 
Roy of Roy’s Court. 
As Luck would have it. 
As a Man Sows. 
The Old Bank. 
Dr. Wynne’'s Revenge. 
The Gacrdd Crescents. 
A Very Queer Business. 


WESTBURY (ATHA). — The 
Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook. Crown 
&vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


nanan 


WHISHAW (FRED.), 


Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. . 
K Forbidden Name. | Mareppa. 
Many Ways of Love. Withs lIilusts. 
Near the Tsar, near Death. 


_Near the isar, near Peace 
WHITMAN (WALT), Poems by. 


WILDE (LADY).—The Ancient 
Legends, Charms,and Superstitions 
of Ireland. Crown &vo, cloth, 2s, Ad. 

WILLIAM - MA EU).— 
The Chemistry of Cookery -Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s, 

Child Widow. Post &vo, illust. bds.. 2s. 


WILLS (C. J.).—An Easy-going 


Fellaw. Crown Svo, clath 35, 6d. 


WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by. 
Chapters on Evolution. With 259 
Miustrations, Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 62. 
Leisure-Time Studies. With Ilustra- 
tions, Crown Svo, ciuth. 6s, 
Common Accidents, and how to 
Treat Them. <r. 8vo. ts. ; oth, rs. 6a, 


WINTER (JOHN STRANGE), 


by. ‘ 
Regimental Legends. Post 8vo, 
Llustrated boards, as. ; oioth, 2s. 6d. 
Cavalry Life; and Regimental 
Legends. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
p:cture c'oth, Hat back, 2s, 


WOOD (H. F.), Detective Stories 


_ by. © Post 8vo, iiiustrated boards 2s, each, 
Passenger from Scotiand Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
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Poputarn| WORDSWORTHSHIRE: Anin- 


troduction to the Poet’s Country. 
By ERIC ROBERTSON. M.A, With 47 Lhius- 
trations by ARTHUR TUCKER, R.B A.. and 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


WRAGGe (CLEMENT L.).— 


The Romance of the South Seas. 
With 84 Hlustrations. Crown 8vo, cioth, 
75. 6d. net. 


ZANGWILL (LOUIS).—A Nine- 


teenth Century Miracle. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. : picture cloth, flat back. 2, 


———— 


ZOLA (EMILE), Novels by. 


UNIFORM Ep!TIon. Mostly Translated or 
Edited. with Introductions, by ERNEST 
A. VIZETRLLY; Gr. 8vn, cloth, 3s, 6¢, each. 
_ His Masterpiece. | The Joy of Life. 
Germinal. | Trerese Raquina. 
The Honour of the Army. 
Abbe Mouret’s Transgression. 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 
The Conquest of Plassans. 
The Dram-Shop. 
The Fat and the Thin. | Money. 
His Fixceliency. | The Dream. 


The Downfall. | Doctor Pascal. 
Lourdes. Fruittulness. 
Rome. Work. 

Paris. Truth. 


PopULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, fd, each, 
Abbé Mouret’s Transgression, 
The Fortune of the Rougous. 


Selected and Edited, with Introduction,| Lourdes! Rome. | The Downfall. 
by W. M. RosseTT!. With Portrail.| Paris. Money. | The Dram- 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s.¢ pott 8vo, cloth,| The Joy of Life. shop. 

2s, net; leather, 3s, net. Germinal. 
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